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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





AmonG the honourable augmentatives set forth in the style and 
title of his Highness the Sultan is to be that of “K.G.”; for 
Abd-ul-Medjid, it is said with every appearance of authenticity, 
is to be created or elected a Knight of the Garter! The Com- 
mander of the Faithful, descendant of the Caliphs, is received 
into a Christian order of knighthood! The fact is not so exces- 
sively incomprehensible, especially when we remember what we 
so often forget, that the Mussulmans are nothing worse than a 
sect of Christians scarcely more schismatical than the followers of 
Johanna Southeote. The deed, however, seems to be actually ac- 
complished ; and it has to be regarded less in its statutory light 
than in its political bearing. In conferring the highest honour 
which the British Crown can bestow upon a foreigner, our Go- 
vernment adds another link to the bond which includes the Porte 
within the European system. 

And this additional act of amity has a peculiar force at the 
moment when the Russian Emperor appears to be deliberately 
trying to back out of the treaty of Paris by renewing Russian en- 
croachments on Turkey. We are not prepared to magnify the 
importance of Serpent Island, but the more paltry that rock, the 
more marked is the gratuitous encroachment attempted and ob- 
stinately pressed upon it by direct orders from St. Petersburg ; 
and the more impudent the latest proposal ascribed to Russia in 
the ordinary news. It may have been noted, that since the con- 
clusion of the treaty, her diplomatic agents have insisted upon 
Bolgrad, and not Belgrade, as the town intended for a boundary- 
mark in “ rectifying” the confines of Bessarabia; and it is said 
that Russia now offers to concede Serpent Island, if the Western 
Powers will concede the Bolgrad point. The only reply to make 
to such a proposition would be some diplomatic euphuism signify- 
ing ‘‘ Thank you for nothing.” The robber, having snatched two 
valuables, magnanimously offers to purchase one by giving back 
the other. Of course our Government does not intend to com- 
promise a felony, much less one committed by the heir of that 
recreant Knight of the Garter who ought to have been degraded 
for making war upon the Sovereign of the Order, upon the new 
Knight Abd-ul-Medjid, K.G. 

In some other respects there are signs that the Governments of 
France and England have reverted more to the position which 
was assigned to them at the time of the Paris Conference and 
before the protocols were published. 
Turkey were introduced, all on the noted 8th of April. 


pool and the stores of Woolwich.” 
| ment, no conclusive act, no more than signs and prognosties ; 
but if we were to put our inference briefly, we should say that 
the Governments of Queen Victoria and Napoleon III have re- 
verted more to the course indicated by Lord Clarendon on the 
8th of April than that favoured by Count Walewski. 

Meanwhile, M. de Lamartine has conferred a singular and 
gratuitous service on his Emperor: apropos to a ‘‘ Cours Fami- 
lier de Littérature,” he has put forward an explanation of what 
he would have done, as a member of the Provisional Government 
of 1848, for Italy. He had in view a specific policy when he 
‘* decreed the Army of the Alps.” The rash ‘ extemporaneous ” 
Charles Albert would have attacked Austria, would have drawn 
defeat upon himself, and would have been saved by a hundred 
thousand French soldiers, who, covering his sixty thousand, 
would by their mere presence and “name” have secured the 
‘* independence of Italy.” M. de Lamartine would then have de- 
creed, in the form of ‘‘ advice,” a federal union of Italy, ‘‘ under 
the protecting mediation of France.” Signor Mazzini himself 
could not have been more positive in his policy. M. de Lamar- 
tine confesses that his ‘‘ thoughts on Italy”” may “ seem offensive 
to Italians”; but his duty was “not to flatter Italy, it was to 
save her.” The Italians will perceive that they might have had 
no better independence from the French Republican Government 
than a change of masters. The Piedmont programme promised 
them something far better, something more Italian, 





The Congress of the United States perseveres in a condition of 
conflict. The House of Representatives, which represents the 
population of the United States and the rising opinion, has taken 
a firm stand against the Senate, which represents the several 
States and the middle-aged opinion of the Union. The Repre- 
sentatives would pay the army, but tack to the Appropriation Bill 
for that purpose a clause or “ proviso” stipulating that the army 
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of the Union shall not be employed in Kansas : the Senate strikes 
out the proviso; and both Houses persist in their own course, 
The President, who can absolutely veto a measure thrice,—a 
course our Sovereign would hesitate to take,—cannot dissolve the 
Parliament ; but he can do what our Sovereign would find very 
difficult—reassemble it instantly after it is prorogued by the 
expiry of the set legal term of the session. He does so; and 
again the two Houses recommence the work of adding and can- 
celling the proviso. From this difficulty there appeared, for the 
time, to be no issue. The probability is that the Congress will 
pass no Appropriation Bill. Now the President has plenty of 


Some other subjects besides | cash in hand; on the strength of the surplus revenue the mem- 
On that | bers of Congress have lately been doubling their daily pay,— 


day Italy was the prominent subject ; Count Walewski, however, | [and their heavy hotel expenses ?]}—and if the President were 


provoking some remark by a certain coldness and constraint of 
language on that topic, while he smothered it in questions about 
a Belgian journal, the maritime declaration, and Greece. More 


recently, Spain appeared likely to occasion a difference of views | without pay ! 


between England, the patron of Espartero, and some influence at 
Paris, the patron of the O’Donnell experiment. But the French 

Emperor, with invigorated health, has again made his autograph | 
evident in the conduct of business. The non-evacuation of | 


| 





without cash, his credit would be ample; but he has not the au- 
thority to pay the money. Imagine an army, especially one 
manned largely by Irish, who are foreigners to the Republic, 
Probably some mode will be found ‘to forefend 
that extremity ; but the position of the Executive is evidently a 
source of uneasiness to public-spirited men in the Union. To us 
it is interesting as a working model of our own institutions car- 
ried beyond our own practice, to be more democratic, more ‘ self- 


Greece by the French and English troops, while it contradicts | governing” ! 


any reports of changed policy for the Western Powers in Greece, | 
[Wir Montuiy SvpPLEemMent.} 
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The Dowager Queen of Oude has been making a royal progress 
from India, vid Southampton, to London. The object of her 
mission is to procure from Queen Victoria a reversal of the de- 


cree of Government, nominally executed by the East India | 


Company, to depose the King, to confiscate his kingdom, and to 
compel his retirement on a pension of 150,000/. a year. The 
King had used his crown and dignity for a most ludicrous bur- 


vast as those of the Roman Cesars and as frivolous as those of | 


an English “gent.” His mother nevertheless thinks that she 
may convince Queen Victoria and her councillors of the impro- 
priety of dethroning a crowned although a Company-made King, 
for such he was, As Naples says, so says Oude—The Sovereign 
of Great Britain and Jre/and should beware the example of de- 
thronement! The process of convincing the English Crown and 
Government is rather curiously carried out. The Dowager Queen, 


careful to guard herself from profane eyes, has been shielded, now | 


in a secluded room, then in an enclosure of strips of calico held 
up by railway oflicials, and finally in an unfurnished house of the 
Regent’s Park, which is at present a prey to upholsterers in 
haste—an expensive crew. Furthermore, to enhance the weight 
of her mission, her Majesty is accompanied by one hundred and 
ten personages of her suite, from generals to hookahbadars— 
from the grandest of Oriental grandeur to the dingiest of 
Hindu low caste. The royal cortége entering into London con- 


sisted of eight or ten carriages, three omnibuses, and a score of 


cabs, all illuminated with Oriental lanterns much like stable- 
lanterns. Oude asks how Queen Victoria can resist that appeal ? 





The Earl of Cardigan has revived a discussion which, although 
little heeded by the publie, goes on actively in private. It was 
to the private disputants that he was speaking when he appeared 
to be treating the Leeds people, last week, to a dissertation on 
the duties of a cavalry oflicer, Unfortunately, Lord Cardigan’s 
theory of his duties squared with his alleged conduct at Bala- 
klaya, and omitted to touch on the main point of the issue. He 
lays it down that it is the duty of a cavalry general to lead his 
men into action, but that the enemy being reached there his duty 
ends: he is not responsible for the conduct of the second line, 
either in making or in returning from a charge. . Now the alle- 
gation is, that Lord Cardigan acted on this theory at Balaklava. 
Although he was one of the first to reach, he is also said to have 
been one of the first to leave the enemy. In other words, he led 
the charge, but he did not rally the scattered regiments and fol- 
low them—he preceded them out of the fatal valley. His theory 
is, that a general is only responsible for the direction, eompact- 
ness, and momentum of the onset. We believe the correct 
theory is, that a brigadier is responsible for the efficiency of the 
charge and the best possible order in the retreat. This question, 
called from the shades at Leeds, is quite subsidiary to the greater 
question—the blunder of blunders—namely, the charge itself : 
but that was the work of another Earl, 


Although payment of Members of Parliament has not passed 
into law, it is rather encouraging for the advocates of that plan 
that the first Member to receive an honorary revenue from his 
constituents is Mr. Roebuck, who can vie with Andrew Marvel in 
spotless independence—the last of the paid Members. It is not, 
indeed, that the purse of a thousand guineas which was handed 
to Mr. Roebuck as tribute to his high character was collected 
only in Sheffield ; but there is probably no other Member of the 
House of Commons who can more truly be said to have con- 
stituents in all constituencies. If he is still a leader without 
that independent party in Parliament which he desiderates, it is 


—————— 


Che Pletropalis, 

The most notable event of the week in London has been the stoppage 
of the Royal British Bank. It has been known for some time past that 
there was something amiss with the bank : the manager resigned, dj. 
rectors retired, and new ones were calledin. At the last half-yearly 
meeting it was intimated that there had been more than ordinary losses, 
and the dividend for the half-year was reduced from the usual 3 per 


: : / . “eee | cent to 2 per cent; it also came out that advances had been made, on 
lesque on royal authority, in the indulgence of profligacies as | 


ample securities it was said, to the late manager. The directors in their 
report said, they had ‘determined, with due regard to the permanent 
interests of the shareholders, to declare a dividend of 4 per cent, which 
will enable them to make more than ordinary provision for bad and 
doubtful debts.” An “important accession of custom’? was described 
as resulting from the removal of the chief office to Threadneedle Street, 
and a ‘corresponding increase at the principal branches” was an- 
nounced. The reserved fund was at the same time stated at 
15,2627. lls. 34. Of course the truth of these statements will become a 
subject of inquiry. Some persons did not place faith in them, 
for sellers of 2 on soon pressed forward. Before the meeting, the 
prices of the shares were below par; subsequently there was an 
alarming fall—‘ alarming” to the depositors, and inducing many to 
recall their funds from the bank’s custody ; the shares, on which 50/. had 
been paid, are quoted in our own list for the last four weeks at 38, 36, 
354, 29; subsequently there was a further fall, until, when the suspen- 
sion was known, they were sold at 20, and soon after that at 22. Por 
two or three days before the stoppage, there was a sort of panic, which 
increased, till, about eleven o'clock on Wednesday, the demands for 
money that morning having been larger than ever, the directors ordered 
the doors to be closed, and posted a notice saying ‘ the business of this 
bank is suspended, pending negotiations.” 

The daily press had been silent on the position of the bank, except oc- 
casionally calling attention to the sales of shares; but on Wednesday the 
City writer of the Times stated, that “pending negotiations are likely to 
be concluded tomorrow [Wednesday] for taking up the business of the 
Royal British Bank.” These negotiations failed. The Times says they 
were with the National Bank. 

The failure of the bank is ascribed to an improper or imprudent method 
of managing its affairs,—allowing the late manager and directors to have 
large advances; to an entanglement with a mineral speculation in Wales; 


| and to losses incurred through advances upon a low class of securities. 





a cheering fact for our dull insouciant day, that his unflinching | 


public-spirit operates wholesomely on other parties besides his 
own nonexistent following. To this influence an interesting tes- 
timony was given at the Sheffield Cutler’s feast, on Thursday, in 
the genial speech of the Duke of Newcastle—a patriot who has 
added to independence the still rarer virtue of self-sacrifice. 

The bread prospects of the country have decidedly brightened. 
The sky has cleared, without a return of heat; and the best 
chance has thus been afforded of recovering the harvest with a 
minimum of damage from the wet. In the United States, official 
statistics point to a harvest exceeding by ten per cent the largest 
ever gathered ; a calculation perhaps short of the truth, but suffi- 
ciently confirming our own inference from the greatly-increased 
breadth of land under corn in the Union. Mr. James Caird, 
after a tour of agricultural survey, reports an unusually full crop 
throughout the North of Europe. In other countries, we now 
know that the expectations of dearth have not been fulfilled ; and 
the present prospect, from one source or other, is that of general 
abundance. This again confirms our impression that the large 
rise in the corn-market was purely speculative ; and so the corn- 
market itself has since found out, 











The share capital of the bank is 300,000/., with 150,000/. paid-up. 
According to the last return, there are 289 shareholders. Besides the 
head office in Threadneedle Street, there were six branches in various 
parts of London. The last half-yearly report gave the amount of the 
liabilities of the bank to depositors as 842,428/.; and its assets consisted 
of discounted bills, &c. 810,2047., “investments in Government Stocks 
and cash” 174,364/., and property in buildings, &c. 23,680/. 

The prospects of the liquidation are gloomy as regards the sharehold- 
ers; while depositors, if eventually paid, will experience more or less 
inconvenience from delay in obtaining their money. The exact position 
of the bank is not yet known, but Mr. Coleman, the accountant, is now 
busy investigating its affairs. Meanwhile, it is supposed that the share- 
holders will lose all their paid-up capital—perhaps be called on to make 
further payments to satisfy the creditors. It is said that 100,000/. is 
sunk in the Cefn Iron-works; that advanees to the late manager and 
directors have left a deficiency of 50,0007. ; and that bills of Mr. Edward 
Oliver of Liverpool and Westminster Improvement Bonds are among the 
“ securities”’ of the so-called assets. The “cash credits’’—sums owing 
by customers who have, on the “‘ Scotch system,” been allowed to draw 
on the bank for certain amounts beyond what they have paid in—are put 
at 150,000/.; and as these represent a large number of small accounts, a 
good deal of trouble and delay may be expected in realizing them. The 
“run” is supposed to have reduced the liabilities to some 600,000/. The 
asset of “‘ property in buildings” will probably turn out a poor one. It 
is said that the present directors are free from any charge of obtaining 
advances for their own purposes. According to the charter of the bank, 
upon one-fourth of the capital being lost the directors were bound to 
call a meeting, the bank being then liable to dissolution unless share- 
holders to the amount of two-thirds should agree to carry it on and to 
pay off all dissentients. 

Publicans and small shopkeepers are said to be large sufferers by the 


| stoppage. One man, who had deposited 500/. as security for the pur- 


chase of a tavern, arrived in town to draw out 2000/7. from the bank, and 
found it closed. 

Directors, shareholders, and depositors, are all engaged in consulting 
on the affairs of the bank. A statement is to be laid before a meeting of 
shareholders on the 20th. After that, the affairs of the bank will be 
wound-up by the directors; or the shareholders may apply to the Court 
of Chancery to appoint a receiver; or lastly, the bank may be taken into 
the Bankruptcy Court—a creditor initiated a proceeding of that kind on 
Thursday. 

The parish of St. James’s Clerkenwell, deprived of its incumbent by 
the death of the Reverend Mr. Falkner, is puzzled how to get another 
pastor by legal and proper methods, Hitherto the parishioners have 
elected their minister ; and the last election, in 1839, was not the most 
decorous of proceedings—bands, flags, open public-houses, and no end of 
speeches. Now it is suggested, that under Sir Benjamin Hall’s new act 
the right of election belongs to the Vestry. In their dilemma, the paro- 
chial authorities have sent in a “ case” to Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 





A hard case in connexion with the stoppage of the Royal British Bank 
was brought before Sir Chapman Marshall on Wednesday. Mrs. Chipp had 
320/. deposited in the bank; she received news of the death of her hus- 
band, a master in the merchant-service ; she went to the bank on Wednes- 
day morning and drew out her money; she mentioned her position to an 
officer of the bank, and that she wished to place her money where it would 
be safe; he answered that it would be quite safe in the British Bank, and 
she therefore redeposited it. Ina quarter of an hour after this the bank 
stopped. Alderman Marshall sent Roe the officer to the bank with the 
widow. The directors said they durst not pay the money back to Mrs. 
Chipp at once, but that they had no doubt everybody would eventually be 
paid in full; and with this assurance the widow was obliged to be satisfied. 

Mr. John Cooper, until very recently a ee in a mercantile firm in 
Thames Street, was charged at the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, with utter- 
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ing three forged checks on the Royal British Bank. Mr. John Coltson, a 
commission-agent, has an account at the bank ; he has permitted his check- 
book to lie about in his office ; Mr. Cooper of late has frequently been at Mr. 
Coltson’s, and has made excuses to send out the clerk, so that he would have 
an opportunity to abstract blank checks in his absence. Three checks, for 
about 70/. altogether, purporting to be drawn by Mr, Coltson, were cashed 
by the bank: they were clever forgeries. It is alleged that they were writ- 
ten by Mr. Cooper, several witnesses declaring that the writing in the body 
of each check was Cooper's: it is a curious circumstance that there is a ge- 
neral similarity in the handwriting of Cooper and Mr. Coltson, About 
three weeks since, Cooper got a check from Mr. Coltson in exchange for 20/. 
in gold. An officer stated that he believed he should have another charge 
to prefer against the accused, as he had found on him an order for a check- 
book signed *‘ A, Gatty and Co.,”’ and addressed to the bank of Rogers and 
Co. 
future occasion to make a complete answer to the charge of forgery. 
was remanded, 

On Thursday, Mr. Cooper was reéxamined; and a number of witnesses 
deposed to facts strengthening the case against him. Mr. Mullens an- 


Coop. r 


Mr. Wontner, for the prisoner, said he believed he should be able on a | 
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nounced that at a future day a charge would be made agzinst the prisoner, of | 


forging an order for 1507. on the London and Westminster Bank. 

George Webb was charged before the Bow Street Magistrate, on Saturday, 
with uttering a forged order with a view to defraud the London and West- 
minster Bank. He sent a boy with a note to the Bloomsbury branch, re- 
questing that Mr. “J. Wright’s”’ pass-book might be given to the bearer. 
t was at once seen that the note was a forgery. Mr. Wright’s name, though 
he generally signs “J. Wright,’”’ is “J. L. Wright,” and he is only 
known as “J. L.”’ at the bank; and the bank had not the book when Webb 
sent for it. A bank book was given to the boy, and Webb was arrested 
when he had received it. He was committed for trial. 

Mr. Hammill, the Worship Street Magistrate, had to deal on Saturday 
with ‘the worst scoundrel ever brought before him”’’—Joseph Lazarus, a 
thickset fellow of thirty, accused of outrageously maltreating Caroline 
Rouse, who has lived with him for some years, According to her statement, 
Lazarus lived in idleness upon the wages of her infamy, driving her into the 
streets whenever he wanted money. ‘The other night, because she could not 
get so much money as he desired, he fell upon her with ferocity, On one 
occasion he made her go out to thieve : she was detected, and sent to prison. 
A policeman a that the complainant was constantly suffering from the 
prisoner’s violence, but hitherto had refrained from prosecuting him. Laza- 
rus said the woman's statement was all false. Mr. Hammill sent him to 
prison for six months, 

Herman von Dittmar, a German, formerly a Lieutenant in the British 
German Legion, has been committed for trial by the Westminster Magistrate, 
for an assault on Major Augustus Yates, also of the British German Legion. 
Dittmar attacked Major Yates in Cremorne Gardens, hitting him on the 
head and shoulder with a thick stick. The outrage arose out of an occur- 
rence while the defendant was in the Legion: Major Yates had him tried 
for disrespectful conduct, and he was reprimanded, 

It would seem from statements made before Sir Peter Laurie, that the 
officers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are open to 
petty bribes to refrain from making charges against alleged offenders in re- 
gard to the ill-treatment of animals; also, that other men pretend to be offi- 
cers of the Society, and thus extort money. 


Four persons have been killed by the fall of a ruinous house in the City. 


In Little Swan Alley, at the rear of Tokenhouse Yard, are a number of 


small houses, in a very dilapidated state ; they are let out to poor people as 
lodgings. In one of these houses, occupied by three families, there were 
fifteen persons on Tuesday night. A little after midnight, the tenement fell 
into a heap of ruins. Speedy and courageous efforts were made to rescue 
the sufferers from the mass of rubbish, and eleven were got out alive, more 
or less hurt, but not dangerously. Four were taken out dead—Palmer, 
a dock-labourer, and three stepchildren of his ; his wife and another child 
escaped, and a fifth child was out at service at the time. It was found ne- 
cessary to pull down the adjoining house to prevent its fall. The unfor- 
nate Mrs. Palmer gives a touching account of the incident. 

** We occupied the back-room on the first floor of the house; for which I 
“ Mr. Crane 2s. a week rent. There were my husband and myself, the 
yaby in my arms, my boy, who was out in a situation, and my other chil- 
dren, Elizabeth, James, and Thomas Pullen, by a former marriage. We 
lived in the one room. My husband is a dock-labourer, and I am in the 
habit of going out washing. On Tuesday my poor boy was kept later at 
work at his situation than usual, and so his life was saved. About nine 
o'clock I was preparing my husband’s supper, when I heard a noise as if the 
walls were cracking, and saw dust falling from the ceiling. I said to my 
husband, ‘Oh, I am sure the house is falling.” He replied that I was al- 
ways thinking so; it was the man in the next room chuspening his knife. 
I said there was a noise of the man sharpening his knife, but it did not 
cause the walls to crack or the dust to fall, and I was sure the house must 
be falling. Nothing further was said, however; we had our supper, and 
shortly after ten o’clock we went to bed. In consequence of the Subs ery- 
ing, I got up about five minutes to twelve o’clock, and gave him some milk. 
He fell asleep in my arms ; when I felt the board of the floor shaking under 
me. This was a few minutes after twelve o’clock. 
the floor more, and I called out to my poor husband, ‘Oh! good God! 
the house is falling; save my poor children!’ He got up, and said, * My 
God, the place is falling!’ The walls and floors were shaking; he was try- 


[ felt the shaking of 


| parties in the state 


| marked out for myself, 


ing to 9 on his trousers, and going to the corner of the room where my | 


three children lay on the floor, to save them, no doubt. That is the last [ 
saw ofthem. Iran to the stairs screaming for Mrs. King to eseape with 
her family. As I got towards the bottom of the stairs, they gave way under 
me ; and as the house fell I was thrown out with my boy in my arms on to the 
pavement in the court. Lcan recollect little more than that I and my baby were 
8 ived, and that we were nearly suffocated by the clouds of dust and mortar. 
My child was hurt by the fall.” ; 
security of the house, and had talked to my husband about leaving. Last 
Saturday night week, Mr. Crane called upon me for the 2s. week rent. I 
said *Mr. Crane, you had better have something done to the fire-place, for 
it’s not safe for me or my children ; we shall fall into the cellar some of these 
days.’ There was a large crack by the side of the fire-place. He said that 
he would call in a few days and look to it, He went away, but nothing had 
been done to the place.” © , a 

One workman was killed, and five of his companions were badly hurt, by 
the fall of a portion of the cornice of a new block of buildings at Welling- 
ton Barracks, Birdeage Walk, on Wednesday. 


Provincial, 
The town of Sheffield has subscribed a considerable sum for the pur- 
pose of presenting Mr. Roebuck with a testimonial, “for the national 


I have lately had strong doubts about the | 
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purse of cleven hundred guineas; the second is to be a portrait of the 
Member, which it is intended shall be hung up in one of the public halls 
as a permanent memorial. The subscribers are men of all parties, and 
not limited to Sheffield. 

On Wednesday, a public meeting was held in the Music-hall, for the 
purpose of handing over the purse and requesting Mr. Roebuck to sit for 
his portrait. In opening the proceedings, the chairman, Mr, Fawcett 
the Mayor, remarked, that those who differed with Mr. Roebuck admired 
his manliness and consistency ; and all desired to show the grateful feel- 
ings which they entertain for the general conduct of their representative, 
especially with respect to the army in the Crimea. To Mr, W, Fisher 
was intrusted the task of presenting the purse, and of explaining, that 
several Members of Parliament of every section of politics, and many of 
his fellow countrymen, had subscribed to the testimonial. Mr. Roebuck, 
in returning thanks, gave an account of his position, as estimated by 
himself. 

‘Tt may be said that a man when speaking of himself has a bad subject 
for discussion. I quite agree with the truth of that assertion; but I think 
that the circumstances of the present case present to me a very fair occasion 
of talking upon a subject which upon ordinary occasions I should be the last 
to say a word upon. Nor would I do so now, did I not believe that I could 
draw a moral from the tale I am about to repeat. I am to ask myself what 
it is that has recommended me, as I find I am, to the consideration of my 
What is there in me, unconnected as I am with the great 
unconnected as [ am with the great families of the 
: (Cries of * No, 





countrymen. 


undistinguished by wealth, unknown to fame 
no Yes, IL say, because when I began I was unknown te fame. Other 
men have begun with all these advantages to recommend them. I began 
without any such adjuncts to aid me; yet still I have won the approbation 
and the contidence of my fellow countrymen, Proud am I to have done so ; 
but I ask myself what it is that has given me the present occasion of return- 
ing you my thanks, It is not talent, it is not name, it is not rank, it is not 
wealth. What, then, is it? It is steadfastness in the path which I have 
Iam proud to say, that in the year 1832 I pub- 
[ had prepared my- 


kingdom 


lished a programme of the opinions which I then held. 
self for a public life; I had formed my opinions; I consigned them to 
paper—more, I printed them; and to them I now adhere, That whic h I said in 
1832 I say now; it is my thorough and steadfast adherence to the opinions 
which I then« xpressed that has won for me the approbation of my country- 
men. Now, gentlemen, let me point out to you some of the peculiar cireum- 
stances that have attended my career, political and publie as it has been, 
Going into Parliament unsupported, and only recommended by that true 
friend of the people the late Joseph Hume, I determined not to ally myself 
to either of the great parties that then divided the House of Commons and 
the kingdom. On the one side I saw predominant in power the great Whig 
party of the realm; on the opposite benches I saw, diminished in numbers, 
cowed in spirit, but still powerful in their hold upon the country, the great 
Tory party of England, To neither the one nor the other—though I might 
have been said at the time to be a young man, a politic al adventurer—did I 
determine to adhere. Iwas neither Whig nor Tory; but I went into the 
House of Commons determined to advocate that which I believed to be the 
interest of the people, without regard to party considerations. To that rule 
I have adhered through life, and no man now can say that I am either 
Whig or Tory. That being the fact, I say that my career is a peculiar one, 
and I am proud of the peculiarity. Other men, greater than I am in intel- 
lectual power, have gone into that House, but they have invariably joined 
either the one party or the other. They have won for themselves power 
and consideration; but it has been by sinking the individual man, and 
making themselves one of a party to which they swore allegiance. T 
neither one nor the other have I succumbed, but have represented the peo- 
le of England, and have won my way through the House of Commons. 
theese obedience both to the one party and the other, I hold it to be 
my greatest pride that I have not pandered to popularity, but have opposed 
the popular voice whenever I thought that voice wrong, just as I have op- 
posed the Whig and Tory parties when I have thought them wrong. _ Still, 
in spite of this antagonistic rule which I have laid down for myself, I have 
won, I am proud to say, the contidence of my fellow countrymen, and now 
stand here tonight one of the most striking instances of the reward that 
steadfastness can obtain from the people of this country.”’ (Cheers.) 
Starting from this point of acquired position, Mr. Roebuck asked what 
further good could be done; and expressed his opinion that he should be 
enabled to obtain further benefits for the country. He then described his 
plan: to work out reforms through the House of Commons by means of 
an association of Members acting independently of the great parties, 
and considering only the interests of the people. In forming this band, 
he relied upon the efforts of the Administrative Reform Association. At 
the present moment, he remarked, there is in the country a certain 
apathy about political matters. If an angel of light came down with a 
Reform Biil, for instance, the people would say, “ That is not what we re- 
What they do require is that all the powers of the state 
should be well administered; and the way to obtain that end is to 
reform the Administration by reforming the House of Commons. But 
the constituencies themselves need reforming. The people are very much 
at fault, They send men to Parliament who forget them the moment 
they get to London. When they enter Parliament, they are over- 
whelmed and destroyed by the influences to which they are subjected, 
‘‘Mr. So-and-So and his wife go to London; he desires to go into so- 
ciety, and Mrs, So-and-So to take her place as the wife of a Member of 
Parliament. I recollect a story which affords a strong illustration of the in- 
fluence of society on Members of Parliament. When Lord Melbourne’s 
Administration was coming to an end, the majorities it could obtain were 
very small, and any man who stood out, who had scruples at that time, be- 
came of importance—and there are certain men who cannot obtain import- 
ance in any other way: these men suddenly found themselves beset with 
scruples, not knowing which way they were to vote. Thereupon they 
were immediately fastened on by the Whippers-in as they are called. 
There was one gentleman, and he came from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, who was suddenly beset with scruples. When ‘coming events cast 
their shadows Jefore,’ which was wittily said after a majority of four in 
favour of the Ministry—when coming events showed that they were going 
out, he discovered that his vote was a matter of the very greatest import- 
ance, and he gave the Whipper-in to understand that he was undecided how 
to vote. That was a very significant symptom; the Whipper-in knew 
what it meant, and immediately set about to see how he could gain Mr, 
So-and-So’s vote : and how do you think he gained it? By offering him « 
place? No; that was not his weak point ; but by sending him an invitation 
to the Queen’s ball. (Laughter.) The man from that time was quiet ; he 
was bound to the party, and accordingly helped to swell the majority from 
four to five. But does not that show the social influence brought to bear 
upon the House of Commons? You don’t know that House as well as I do, 


o 


quire at present,” 


services he has rendered during the long course of years he has sat in | and I confidently say that the only way to test any man is to send him to 


Parliament.” The testimonial has assumed two shapes; the first is a 


that House, I have seen men blustering on the hustings very violently, 
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who told the people what they were going to do, who when they came 
to that House were like sucking doves. Their roar became a most 
mellifluous chant, and they woulddo anything to gain the good opinion 
of that House. They were no longer your representatives; they represented 
only their own feelings and wishes, and were the subjects and slaves of the 
aristocratic clement of the House. I would beg you in your individual 
voting capacity to bear that in mind. Choose such men as are not rampant 
on the hustings, but able to resist all the temptations that will beset 
them when they go into the House of Commons. It is a very difficult 
part they have to play—a game that requires great courage, such as 
you rarely find, to enable a man to withstand the temptations. It is not 
even a man intellectually endowed who can do it always; for I have seen 
men of the very first ability succumb to the social influences of England. I 
have known men before whose intellect I would bow tonight or tomorrow 
who have been the slaves of the aristocratic domination of this country ; and 
I would ask you, in your individual capacity as voters, to point out that man 
—I now speak not only to you, but to every voter in the kingdom—who is 
not only enabled by his voice to advocate your opinions, but by the stead- 
fastness of his principles to resist those temptations to which he will be sub- 

jected. There are many questions that will rise up in the comingtime. We 
are now in the condition described, I recollect, in a very popular novel 
ealled Lawrie Todd, where some men are represented in a boat, going down 

ariver. The Yankee says—‘I don’t like this almighty stillness,’ The river 
ran rapily, it ran smoothly ; but the Yankee foresaw what was coming,— 

namely, that there was a little way ahead a cataract, down which they would 

immediately descend; and he said, ‘I don’t like this almighty stillness.’ 

1 say at the present time, I don’t like this almighty stillness. “We are far 

too quiet ; for I believe that we are on the very precipice of great changes 

both abroad and at home. I eannot believe that, mankind having arrived 

at that point of civilization and education which it has, Europe can long re- 

main subjected to the despotism which now overwhelms it. Loud 
cheers.) God forbid that the struggle of mankind since 1789 dhoutd 

issue only in the base despotism I now see overshadowing Europe. I be- 

lieve mankind will rise up, and I hope that they will do so. (Cheers.) 

I hope they will rise up against the despotism that now weighs them down. 

But in so rising they will imperil much for themselves, and at the same time 
do much for you; for be assured that no revolution can take place in Europe 

but will find somewhat of an echo and exercise an influence in England. 


mon charge of cavalry, of one body of cavalry against another, or even 
ngainst infantry, can anybody living imagine that it would be possible for a 
general officer leading the first line of cavalry in an affair like that of Bala- 
klava, attacking eighteen, nineteen, or twenty heavy guns to the front, a 
battery on each flank, and the hills covered with Russian riflemen—can 
anybody suppose that when entering such a battery, vomiting forth shells, 
round shot, and every missile of war, a general officer can lead his line over 
the battery, and after that coming into combat with 5000 Russian cavalry, 
which was the force stationed beyond the Russian guns, he could turn his 
horse round and wait for the second line ?”” 

In the course of the proceedings, Miss Nightingale, Sir James Scar- 
lett, and General Williams, were duly honoured. Lord Cardigan spoke 
of Lord Raglan with much affection, and made the most of the praise 
which he said his Lordship had bestowed upon the commander of the 
Light Brigade. 

The statue of Wellington, sculptured by Mr. Noble for the city of 
Manchester, was set up in its place on Saturday last, side by side with a 
statue of Peel in front of the Infirmary. The ceremony was warlike and 
imposing. Not only police, but soldiers, infantry and cavalry, kept the 
ground. Alderman Barnes the Mayor and others represented the City; 
the Bishop of Manchester represented the Church ; and Sir Harry Smith 
appeared for the Army. Some day, the people of Manchester propose to 
place a statue of Queen Victoria between those of the greatest warrior 
and the greatest statesman of her reign. 


Mr. Adderley has given ten acres of land at Saltley, near Birming- 
ham, for a public park; planted it, and fenced it, at his own cost. The 
public will supply the small sum required for its maintenance, and will 
elect two-thirds of the committee of management. It will be open every 
day until sunset, and nothing whatever will be charged for admission, 
On Saturday last, this munificent gift to the people of Birmingham and 
the neighbourhood was formally appropriated to its destined use. Lord 
Lyttelton, Mr. Adderley, Mr. C. H. Bracebridge, the Mayor of Birming- 
ham, and other gentlemen, went in procession with music and flags ; and 
ten thousand persons were there to see. A luncheon was provided for 





Not that we are not a happy people. We are unlike the rest of Europe ; 
here public opinion reigns supreme. In Europe car you find The Times 
newspaper ? No. Can you find a plain-speaking man? No. Should not I 
be shut up tomorrow >? (Cheers.) Well, then, what is good for England is 
good for Europe. I believe that the great mission for England is to per- | 

tuate not only its generous institutions, but the opinions of its people. | 

ye are the reigning people of the European nations, and I will be bold to 
say that the opinions we entertain, that the example we set all surrounding 
nations, will have their effect, and that they will point to England and will | 
say, ‘Why can’t we be like Englishmen?’ And they ean be so. The 
Italian, the Frenchman, the German, the Hungarian, the Bohemian, the 
Pole—all can be like Englishmen. (Cheers.) I believe, gentlemen, that | 
the time is coming when the great nationalities of Europe will rise up as one | 
man against the oppressive despotisms which now weigh them down. Be 
_ prepared for that change. You may set an example to the world at 
arge by your steadfastness in well-doing, by your obedience to the law, by 
your self-government ; showing that liberty is safety, and that the only 
safety for mankind is through liberty.” (Cheers.) 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Roebuck said he 
hoped it would be fully understood that the presence of the Mayor did 
not imply concurrence in the political opinions held by himself; and the 
Mayor in return frankly admitted that he differed from Mr. Roebuck in 
some things, yet that he did concur in the views expressed that night. 


The Earl of Cardigan was entertained at dinner in the Town-hall of 
Leeds, on Saturday, by some of his admirers in the West Riding, where 
he has estates. He had been the guest of Mr. William Beckett M.P., | 
and the chairman of the dinner was Mr. Edmund Denison M.P. The 
honours bestowed upon Lord Cardigan, beside the banquet, consisted in 
the reading of an address and the presentation of a sword—the former 
composed, the latter purchased, ‘by a great number of gentlemen who 
admired and knew how to appreciate ”’ his ‘‘ conduct as a British Peer 
and an officer.” In reply, Lord Cardigan made a long speech, mainly 
respecting the Balaklava charge, which he fought over again; and in 
narrating which he expounded his theory of the duties of a cavalry 

neral, 

** One would really suppose from what has been said, that when a charge 
of cavalry is ordered, the general officer commanding a brigade has no- 
thing to do but to wave his sword and gallop off, his men following him, 
and come into personal contact with the enemy’s troops. Gentlemen, no 
such thing is the case. The duties of acavalry general, in leading a charge, 
are very important. In the first place, it is his duty to keep his regiments 
together ; secondly, it is his duty to lead them at such a regular pace, un- 
der any fire to which they may be exposed, that when they come into con- 
tact with the enemy, they may attack them with a proper and full impetus. 
Further, it is necessary that, under whatever fire they may be exposed du- 
ring the advance, the general officer should keep the allignment of his regi- 
ment. It has been also suggested, and the idea has been entertained, that 
it is the duty of a general officer commanding cavalry to fight the enemy 
with and among private soldiers after coming into contact with them. No 
such thing is the case, and I will give you the greatest authority to the 
contrary. The greatest authority we have ever had in this country is that of 
the late noble hussar Lord Anglesea. Under the names of Lord Uxbridge and 
Lord Paget he frequently commanded cavalry, and distinguished himself 
in every way, and had the reputation of being the best cavalry general that 
ever lived in this country. He been known to declare, that he never, 
during his career, raised his sword, or used it against an enemy, except on 
one occasion in self-defence. I could not, ladies and gentlemen, quote to 
you a greater authority than that of Lord Anglesea—the most gallant ge- 
neral of cavalry, who always led his own troops into action, whether he was 
in command of a small force or a large one. | will give you an instance or 
two. Whenhe commanded the Hussar Brigade in Spain, previous to Sir 
John Moore’s retreat, the Fifteenth Hussars, which composed one brigade, 
had an opportunity of attacking the French cavalry, and Lord Paget put 
himself at their head, led them to the attack, and gained a victory. Subse- 

uently, under the title of Lord Uxbridge, when commanding the whole 
‘orce of cavalry at Waterloo, 10,000 strong, he put himself at the head of the 
Household Brigade, showing himself first, most gallantly, and led his troops 
into action. There is one more fallacy which at times has been suggested 
with regard to the duties of a cavalry general. It is that a general officer 
of cavalry, leading his first line, after getting among and attacking the 
enemy, is to halt and receive the second line before bringing his brigade out 
of action. That is not the case. A general officer commanding the first 
line has nothing to do with anything but the regiments he immediately 








commands. Those who follow in support are under the aaene officer of 
each line. But, even supposing such a thing was practicable in any com- 


the donor and his friends; then there was sung an inaugural ode from 
the pen of Mr. Monckton Milnes; games followed; and finally a dance, 
led off by Mr. Adderley with the prettiest girl of the village of Saltley 


| for his partner. 


Birmingham has built unto itself a new music-hall; with the avowed 


| object of giving frequent musical performances, and oratorios oftener than 


once in three years. It is not, therefore, established as a rival to the 
Town-hall, but rather as an adjunct; and since ‘“l’appetit vient en man- 
geant,” it does not seem unlikely that frequent feasts of music would 
tend to make the great triennial festival more sought after than ever. 
The new hall was inaugurated by the performance of the Messiah on 
Tuesday, followed by concerts on Wednesday, and the E/jah on Thurs- 
day. ‘he hall itself is described as a plain building without ornament, 
111 feet long by 76 feet wide and 70 feet in height; and calculated to 
hold 1830 persons—the greater part in the galleries, the lesser on the 
floor. It stands in Broad Street, the entrance being by two corridors, 
The musical performances have been directed by Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
whom Birmingham claims for its own. 

The Bradford musical festival was brought to a close yesterday week. 
The weather had become finer; and the appearance of Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini caused a rush for places which raised a momentary expecta- 
tion that the treasury would if not quite full be nearly so. This expecta- 
tion does not seem to have been fulfilled, as it is suggested that 1500/. 
from the guarantee-fund must be forthcoming to cover the expenses. It 
was supposed last week that the high prices kept away the wg pa 
class: it nevertheless appears, that four thousand persons, who had not 


| been attracted by Madame Viardot, hastened to hear Piccolomini sing 


the duet from Don Pasquale and the drinking-song from the 7raviata, 
Curiosity prevailed over high prices. 

The new Free-trade Hall at Manchester is to be opened on the 8th 
October; when the proprietors will inaugurate their speculation by a 
dinner and ball, which the chief men of the old Anti-Corn-law League 
have been invited to attend. 

The strike of the colliers at Barnsley is at an end. A number of the men 
having signed articles to resume work at the Oaks Colliery, and more 
being expected to follow their example, the colliers’ committee resolved 
to close the struggle, leaving the miners to act as they pleased in seeking 
work : the committee declared that they would seek employment else- 
where, rather than run the risk of working under the present manage- 
ment. It seems, however, that the proprictors have made a compromise, 
a person having been appointed over Mr. Minto to superintend the work- 
ing of the mine. The strike has caused a great loss to the owners, 
80,0007. of capital lying idle for ten weeks. 





Mr. W. B. Illingworth, a property-tax collector of Manchester, is now in 
Lancaster Gaol for defalcations in his accounts. The deficiency is upwards 
of 1000/. ; but the collector’s sureties will almost cover the whole. 

Mr. Beggs, collector of degk-rates at Liverpool, is a defaulter for 140/. 
At the time of the discovery he was suffering under cholera, and not expected 
to recover. 

A burglar entered during the night the parsonage of Woore: the 
Reverend Mr. Hawksworth was aroused by his female servants; he went 
into a room in the dark, and laid hold of a man’s arm. The parson and 
the burglar made a bargain: to avoid alarming the ladies of the family, Mr. 
Hawksworth agreed to give the robber all his loose cash if he would then be 
off; the money was given, but Mr. Hawksworth retained a bank-bill and a 
check: the robber now wanted Mr. Hawksworth’s watch, but this was re- 
fused; and eventually Mr. Hawksworth led him to the outer door, where 
the thief bade him ‘* good night.’”’ 

At Dudley, John Dance, an innkeeper’s son, courted a young woman, Miss 
Barr, his first cousin; but as Dance was a dissipated fellow it was deemed 
necessary by Miss Barr and her parents that his addresses should be dis- 
couraged. He vowed vengeance. Late at night, in a tipsy state, he en- 
tered the inn kept by Miss Barr’s father, went behind the young woman, 
and fired a istol at her, inflicting dangerous wounds in the neck and lower 
jaw. He then with a second pistol shot himself dead. 

Mr. Baxter, a retired Inspector of Excise, is in custody at Gateshead on a 
charge of killing his wife. he couple were drunkards. It is believed that 
during the night Baxter strangled his wife in bed: she was dead in the 
morning. The Coroner’s Jury could not agree on their verdict—seven were 
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for ‘* wilful murder,’’ and six for ‘‘ manslaughter.”” The Coroner adjourned 
the inquiry, that he might communicate with the Home Secretary. 

The capital sentence pa upon Andrew Bracken, for the murder of 
Bates at Manchester, has been commuted to transportation for life. 


On Sunday afternoon, two of the sons of Mr. Reid of Newcastle, brewer, 
were at Whitley, near Tynemouth. One of them, who lived in London, 
was bathing in the sea, and unconsciously got within the influence of the 
tide, and could not swim back to land. His brother, perceiving his peril 
from the beach, rushed into the water up to his chin, but could not reach 
him. ‘*Go back! go back!”’ cried the | edn man to his frantic brother ; 
«J will swim out to the French boats” (lying a short distance out at sea). 
As he uttered these words, he turned round, and before he could execute his 
purpose he sank.— Gateshead Observer. 

It appeared from the evidence at the Coroner’s inquest on the fatal boiler- 
explosion at Bury, whereby nine persons were killed, that the explosion was 
caused by excessive pressure of steam acting on a boiler the plates of which 


had been weakened by —. brick-work : the Jury also came to the conclu- | 


sion that the owners of the bleach-works had not exercised sufficient caution. 
The verdict was ‘* Accidental death,’’ 

John Brierley has met a horrible death at Mr. Wrigley’s size-manufac- 
tory at Saddleworth. Being intoxicated, he fell into a vat of boiling water ; 
| though a companion quickly pulled him out, he was so badly scalded 
both outwardly — inwardly, for ™ had swallowed some of the water, that 
he died next morning. 





IRELAND. 


The sentences of the Court-martial that tried the mutineers of the Tip- 

rary Militia have been promulgated : four were sentenced to transportation 
or life, commuted to tw enty-one years; two to twenty-one years’ transporta- 
tion, commuted to fourteen; two to twelve years’ transportation, commuted 
to four years’ penal servitude. The sentences passed at the Assizes have 
also been commuted—Patrick Burns, who killed a soldier, is not to die, but 
to be transported for life; five men who were sentenced to fifteen years’ 
transportation are to sutfer ten years of penal servitude. 

The North Tipperary Militia have been disembodied. General Sir James 
Chatterton lectured the men severely on their disgraceful mutiny ; but he 
held out hopes that if they behaved well henceforward the sentences on their 
comrades who have been tried and convicted may be further commuted. 
He bestowed the fullest approbation on the conduct of the officers. But a 
memorandum from the General commanding in Ireland, subsequently read, 
stated that the officers had adopted ‘no efficient measures”’ to restore dis- 
cipline, had not ‘‘ zealously exercised”’ their influence and control in en- 
deavouring to remove the alleged causes of complaint, and had not sufticient- 
ly exerted themselves to explain the regulations about clothing and bounty. 
Each Militiaman on his dismissal received 25s. and travelling expenses. 

Sir Edward M‘Donnell, Chairman of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway, has stated that it is probable the frauds of the transfer-clerk 
Knighting will amount to 25,000/. 

For some time past rumours have been prevalent that James Sadleir is 
still lurking in Ireland, somewhere about Coolnamuck : it would seem that 
the Constabulary believe it possible that such is the case; for only last 
week a party of fifteen constables made a search in the neighbourhood, but 
in vain. 


Mr. James Barry, of Rockfield, land-agent for a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, and a most estimable man, has been drowned at Limerick. He 
appears to have walked off the quay into the river at night, at a very 
awkward place where the wharf had a sharp angle. A splash was heard by 
a watchman, who called out ; but receiving no answer, he thought it must 
_ been a dog that had plunged into the water. The body was found next 

ay. 


SCOTLAND. 


The journey of the Queen to her Highland retreat was completed 
on Saturday according to the programme. She arrived at Banchory 
early in the afternoon; there leaving the railway she took post- 
horses and proceeded to Balmoral,—calling on the Duchess of Kent at 
Abergeldie Castle by the way. At a quarter before seven, the Queen 
alighted at the entrance of Balmoral Castle. On Sunday, the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and their sons and daughters, walked abroad in the envi- 
rons of the Castle. On Monday, after walking’ with the Queen, Prince 
Albert went to his deer-stalking ; while her Majesty drove to the falls 
of the Garr Valt. On Tuesday, the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Prin- 


cess Royal, walked out in the woods; Prince Alfred went fishing, and | 


the younger children walked and rode. 


The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Amalie of Hohenlohe Schilling- | 


furst dined with the Queen. 





Forvign aud Colonial. 


Sranrt.—The Emperor and Empress still keep their rustic court at 
Biarritz. They do not appear to maintain the retirement practised by 
the Emperor at Plombiéres. Each day, some local notable—now the 
Bishop or the Mayor of Bayonne, now Marshal Bosquet, or a foreigner of 
position like Marshal Serrano—dines with their Majestics. One day last 
week, the Emperor gave a quiet evening-party and ball ; dancing with 
Madame de Lourmel, and waltzing with the Empress. Nor are excur- 
sions wanting. On Saturday they cruised along the coast in the Pelican 
war-steamer. 

The Indépendance Belge tells a story in its Parisian correspondence, 
which, whether true or not, has the merit of being suggestive. 

_ “Just as the Emperor was about to leave Paris for Biarritz, the Commis- 
sion of the United Mutual Benefit Societies waited upon him to present 
their general report. The President of the Commission had a most import- 
ant conversation with the Emperor on this occasion. Calling his Majesty's 
attention to the great falling-off in the number of subscribers—there are 
80,000 fewer members of the societies than there were last year—he ex- 
lained that these figures of 80,000 represented the workmen who could no 
onger find lodgings in Paris, and had emigrated extra muros, where they 
lived as they could. The Emperor was much startled by the statement, and 
exclaimed—‘ But they are buid : 


houses now building are only suited to the rich and middle classes.’ ‘I 
must,’ said the Emperor, ‘ absolutely find a remedy for this state of things.’ 
Such was the rapid conversation, the accuracy of which I can certify. 
Rents are augmented evi ry quarter; workmen, clerks, porters, and people 
of small property, know ‘not where to house themselves. The sufferings 
arising from this cause, joined to the alimentary crisis, the financial crisis, 


é ] : ding a great deal in Paris ; they are building | 
incessantly.’ ‘ Yes, Sire,’ the l’resident answered, * but unfortunately the | 


| and the monetary crisis, render the life of the Parisian labourer intoler- 


able.” 
The Councils-General of the Departments are now in session, and the 
merits of a free-trade policy are said to be frankly discussed. 


The journals have published, by anticipation, a page or two of “the 
forthcoming number of Cours Familier de Litte rature, by M. de Lamar- 
tine.” Those pages treat of what their author intended to do for Italy, 
and describe the part he intended France to play in Italy in 1848. He 
| has been sometimes asked, in a tone of reproach, he says, why he did not 
| see that he was “the man” to save Italy in 1848, In reply, he pro- 
mises to reveal his most secret thoughts; remarking that “in history 
silence is falsehood—he who knows not everything knows nothing” 
and adding, melodramatically, “1 will tell all.’ Then he expounds to 
the world that he was “‘not a radical Republican, a subversive Repub- 
lican, a chimerical Republican,” but “an improvised Republican, a Re- 
publican from expediency "—in fact, “‘a conservative Republican, up- 
holding everything that ought to be upheld in society.” He might haye 
let the flames of France kindle the world; but he refrained. 

**T confess my weakness. My conscience—the conscience of a man who 
fears God—spurned that game of human bloodshed whereof the stake is the 
life of his fellow men. Despise me, but acquit me. I kept the Republic 
from an offensive war, as a crime to humanity and to God.” Nevertheless, 
he knew they would hear the throbbings and agitations of Italy. ** 1 knew 
from the days of my youth the hesitating, repenting, relapsing, in short, to 
use a Latin word, the ertemporaneous character of Charles Albert. 1 mis- 
trusted the unreasonable hurry with which he would advance his army, or 
which he would submit to from his people. With this anticipation, too 
soon verified, it was necessary for the a oe to assume a strong position 
of expectation by the Alps. I issued a decree for the army of the Alps, 
consisting of 60,000 men, and echeloned from Lyons to the frontier of the 
Var. What was the meaning of the army of the Alps? In my mind, it 
had a twofold meaning: first, to be ready to descend into Piedmont 
on the first sign of peril to that power; next, to be ready to put 
down the religious, civil, Socialist, and Democratic commotions, which 
might at any moment burst forth in the South of France.” Why 
did he not move it? He felt sure that Charles Albert would suffer 
a reverse ; he knew that Austria, ready to evacuate Italy on the payment of 
her Italian debt, would not hazard all on a single battle. “ In such extremi- 
ties, there is little doubt but that 100,000 French covering 60,000 Pied- 
montese in the plains of Piedmont would have achieved, by their mere 
presence, or by the prestige of their name, the freedom of Italy. What 
would then have happened in Italy? We have not the secrets of fate, but 
we may assert that we should have had what France would have advised, 
and what is consistent with the old constitution of five or six Italies— 
namely, an united patriotic confederation of all these Italies under their 
various political character, and under the eae mediation of France.” 
‘The armed mediation of France would have been a dictatorship of com- 
mon safety, accepted from necessity until the time when this amphyctyony 
of allies could be replaced by the amphyctyony of the Italians established 
and armed in their own towns.”” ** My duty was not to flatter Italy, but to 
save her.” “The day on which the defeat of Charles Albert was 
foreseen at Paris was the day when the order of march for the army 
of the Alps was without a moment's hesitation drawn up by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic.” But then arose the Democratical insurrection of 
June. “ The fatal coincidence of the battle of Paris with the defeat of 
Piedmont entombed in the same abyss all the plans and all the dreams. A 
stranger since that day to the Government, I know not what were the 
thoughts and the necessities of the successive Governments of the Republie 
in regard to Italy. All 1 can assert is, that the events of June, notwith- 
standing their importance, would not have hindered me from sending the 
army of the Alps down into Piedmont,” 

Such is the explanation, after a silence of eight years, of the position 
of M. de Lamartine in 1848, 


Hussia.—Until some time after the 7th September we shall have 
little from Moscow respecting the coronation. One of our daily papers 
printed on Monday a telegraphic account of the entry of the Emperor, 
on the 29th August. According to this statement, the Emperor Alex- 
ander rode out from the Petrovski Palace at a quarter-past three 
o'clock, prece ded by a huge procession, composed ot soldiers, mount d 
nobles, and Asiatics in full costume; and followed by the Princes of the 
Blood on horseback, and a long train of carriages, containing the Empress, 
the Empress-Mother, and the Grand Duchesses, The bells of Moscow 
rang incessantly from noon until the Emperor was housed in the Krem- 
lin. As he entered the city, a salute of seventy-one guns proclaimed 
the fact. He was received by the Military Governor and the civil 
authorities. At the gate of the Resurrection, the Emperor, the Em- 
| presses, and the Princes and Princesses of the Blood, dismounted and 
knelt before the image of Our Lady of Iberia. When they reached the 
cathedral of the Assumption, a salvo of cighty-five guns was fired. 
“ The Holy Synod and the tunctionaries of the Cathedral met their 
Majesties at the parvis, and preceded them into the church chanting the 
second canticle for Palm-week, After kissing the images and relics, 
their Majesties procecded to the Cathedrals of the Archangel Michael 
and the Annunciation, in both of which the ceremony of kissing the 
images and relics was gone through. In the Cathedral of St. Michael 
they also prostrated themselves before the tombs of his Majesty’s an- 
cestors. On quitting the Cathedrals, their Majesties, accompanied by 
the court, walked to the Palace of the Kremlin.” The people lined the 
streets, and sometimes their shouting drowned the uproar of the bells, 





The Morning Post correspondent gives some curious details respecting 

the working of the Russian post-office. He writes, on the 22d August, to 

| account for not sending off the programme of the coronation in time. He 
had carried the said programme to the post-office on the 2Ist- 

** That the Russian post-office still fully adheres to the principle that the 
various letters of which it is the carrier are all, without exception, legiti- 
mately subject to examination, in case of any fancied need, is positively 
certain, Nor do the authorities affect the slightest demureness or mystery 
in the matter. For example, when I was shown into the room which I 
have just mentioned at the post-oftice, the chief of the officials present im- 
mediately selected the large and heavy envelope which contained the pro- 
gramme, weiched it rudely in his hand, and, in reply to my question what 
the postage would be, said, * Tell me, first, what this contains.’ Another 
thing: no letter, I tind, leaves Moseow on the same day on which it is 


posted. I was at the office yesterday before mine a.m. ; the first train for 
St. Petersburg starts at eleven a.m.; no matter, my letter could not go 
yesterday out of this city—* Jamais, Monsicur, une lettre ne peut quitter 
Moscou le jour of elle y est mise a la poste.” This is arranged in order to 


afford the needful time for the possibly needful examinations. 
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Staly.—The annouacement last week of the arrival of Baron Hiibner 
at Naples, was, it seems, premature: the Baron had on Saturday week 
only reached Venice, where he was enjoying sea-bathing. The Sicilians 
have issued a manifesto “to their brothers of Naples,” enjoining union, 
denouncing the King in no measured terms, and boasting of the unani- 
mity that prevails in Sicily. It is stated that Prince Murat has issued 
a manifesto to the people of Sicily and Naples ; but the report is denied. 
His presence at Aix les Bains has troubled the Neapolitan Government. 

The Verona Gazette, published at the seat of the Government of Aus- 
trian Italy, has taken up the cudgels on behalf of the King of Naples. 


It a approves of the spirit with which the King threw in the face of 


the English Government the unexampled barbarism of its rule in Ireland 
and India. Drawing a fancy sketch of the condition of Ireland under 
the oppressive rule of England, the writer taunts the English with show- 
ing so much sympathy for Poland and Italy and so little for the wrongs 
of the Irish. He then hints a menace— 


“Tt —— that England herself is interested that the idea of interven- | 


tion should not be generalized for every occasion, or that it should be pre- 
tended that one state has the right of meddling in the internal affairs of 
another without restriction, precisely because she has institutions which, 
cither by their nature or from the abuse of their application, give offence to 
all other states with few exceptions, and might therefore provoke a general 
intervention to her disadvantage. If England, not having any interests of 
her own, desired that Sicily should be governed by a constitutional form, 
who could prevent all Europe from demanding that'in England should cease 


once for all that apathetic legislation which allows the English territory to | 


become the hiding-place in which political assassins can conceal themselves, 
and which leaves uncurbed a licentious press that vilifies all governments, 
all institutions, all principles, when they don’t agree with its caprices >” 

Count Stackelberg, the Russian Minister at Turin, was presented to 
the King of Sardinia on the 29th instant, and handed in his credentials, 

“The Ministerial party in Piedmont,” says the Courrier des Alpes, 
“*is employing all the means at its disposal to animate the national sub- 
scription for the hundred cannons. But the Mazzini party has commenced 
a dangerous rivalry: the Italia e Popolo of Genoa, an organ of Mazzini, 
opens another national subscription for the purchase of ten thousand 
muskets destined to reward and to support the efforts of the first Italian 
province which rises against the common enemy.” 

Swityrr!and.—Since 1848, the Canton of Neufchatel has been a mem- 
ber of the Federal Union of Switzerland. Before that date it had been 
for above a hundred years possessed by the Kings of Prussia. Suddenly 
the telegraph announced, that on the 3d instant, the Royalists, in other 
words the Prussian party, rose, crying “ Vive le Roi!” carried the 
Chateau, seized the authorities, and hoisted the Prussian flag. A de- 
spatch from Paris, however, dated on Thursday, states that ‘the Federal 
troops have retaken the town, and the insurgent leader, Count VPourtalis, 
has been arrested.” 

$pain.—The last statement of the course which, it is said, Marshal 
O'Donnell will pursue, is quite consistent with all that he has hitherto 
done. 

“*The Constituent Assembly will be dissolved, and the Constitution of 
1845 will be reéstablished ; not, however, as has been asserted, with modi- 
fications in a Liberal sense. The question of modifications will be left to 
the new Cortes, to be summoned according to the electoral law of 1837, with 
elections by provinces instead of districts, It is said that the elections will 
take place in November; but apparently nothing positive is known on this 
head. A new Senate is to be appointed.” 


The Indépendance Belge is now one of the chief dépots of Spanish | 


gossip on the Continent. Some of its statements have been pointedly 
contradicted by the Dukes of Alba and Medina Coli. How far either as- 
sertion or contradiction is worthy of belief, it is impossible to say. Ina 
recent impression, the Belgian journal prints a letter from Madrid, con- 
taining the following melodramatic story— 

** Before the revolution of 1854, and under the ‘ Moderate’ Government, 
General Ortega, an intimate friend of Narvaez, was Captain-General of the 
Canary Islands. One of the richest proprictors of the colony died, leaving 
a wife, the sole heir to his immense fortune. General Ortega, in con- 
federacy with two superior officers, set up some false heirs, with whom he 
shared a great part of the deceased's property. ‘The Moderado Government 
would have winked at this iniquity, for it was itself guilty of the most 
shameful malversations. Happily, the revolution of July broke out, and 
Espartero’s Government lent a willing ear to the complaint of the rightful 
heiress. An inquiry was ordered, and the Court-martial has only within 
the last few days brought its investigation to a close. I am assured that the 
Auditor at War demands a sentence of twenty years’ imprisonment in irons 
against Ortega. It is even said this very day that the Government is dis- 
posed to ask the French Government for the extradition of Ortega and his 
accomplices. Marshal Concha has taken immense trouble to hush up the 
affair ; but all his efforts have been ineffectual. He went personally to the 
Auditor at War, and said to him, ‘It is impossible that a Spanish General 
can be guilty of so serious a charge.’ The Auditor only rephed by showing 
him the papers, and the Marshal was forced to admit that the accusation was 
well-founded. Marshal Serrano also took steps to procure an acquittal, but 
desisted when he saw the evidence.” 

Grerrt.—tThere having been some reports in the journals to the ef- 
fect that the Allied troops would be shortly withdrawn from Greece, the 
Morning Post published the following announcement— 

“*We believe we shall be found correct in anticipating that the Allied 
forces will not be withdrawn from Greece at present. Intelligence in our 
possession makes it certain that there is no intention of taking a step which 
would be most unadvisable in the actual condition of affairs at Athens itself 
and throughout the Greek kingdom.”’ 

King Otho is still in Germany, treating of the succession to his crown. 


Curkey.—tThe affair of the Isle of Serpents has now been explained 
by the press. As is pretty well known, this island is a barren rock off 
the mouths of the Danube, whereon there is a lighthouse. The Turkish 
Government sent a party of fifty men to the island, for the purpose of 
restoring the light. When peace was signed, the Russian Government 
sent an officer and seven marines, unarmed, apparently for the same pur- 
pose. When this came to the knowledge of the Porte, it created a great 
stir at Constantinople; and Lord Lyons sent Captain Hillyar with the 
Gladiator to ascertain the facts. He found the Russians subsisting on 
Turkish hospitality. At this time the Turkish flag waved over the 
beacon. 

Cage Hillyar was instructed “ to offer to the Russian Lieutenant com- 
manding the detachment on the Serpents’ Island to give him and his mena 
passage to Odessa ; and, if they did not consent to this, to proceed to Odessa 
and ask for their removal by the authorities there, Captain Hillyar pro- 
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ceeded accordingly tothe island, and made his ofur; which, as might be 
ew was not accepted by the Lieutenant, who excused himself by his 
orders to remain on the island until further instructions from his superiors, 
) So Captain Hillyar went to Odessa, and asked, according to his instructions, 
for the removal of the Russian detachment on the Serpents’ Island. The 
Governor asked for forty-eight hours’ delay, to telegraph to St. Pe- 
tersburg for instructions. The answer from there was that the Rus- 
sians could not be removed until the question of the Serpents’ 
Island was settled by the Conference at Paris. When Captain Hillyar 
received the answer at Odessa, he returned to Serpents’ Island and 
stationed himself there, sending down the gun-boat which had been 
put at his disposal with the news to the Admiral; who sent back in- 
structions to him to remain there in observation, and prevent any attempts 
the Russians might make to increase their force. This preeaution was not 
useless, as the sequel showed ; for on Friday last, the 15th August, a Russian 
steamer made her appearance before the island, having on board M. Botianoff, 
Conseiller d’ Etat, and Gentilhomme de la Cour, and a staff for the reésta- 
| blishment of the lighthouse. The Conseiller d’Etat, when he made the 
Turkish commander acquainted with his mission, which was to see the 
lighthouse restored, was told that the thing had been done, and that the 
commander of the Turkish detachment had no orders to receive any further 
reinforcement of Russians on the island. Seeing that his intention of land- 
ing an additional force on the island had been foiled by the precautions 
taken by Admiral Lyons and the Turkish Government, M. Botianoff left 
in the evening, in the direction of the mouths of the Danube. Captain 
Hillyar, suspecting that this was done with the view of taking the superior 
commanding Turkish officer there by surprise, and gain an order of admis- 
sion through him to the island, sent the Snake gun-boat, which overtook 
and passed the Russian steamer ; so that when M. Botianoff arrived he found 
the Turkish commander au fait to what had passed and on his guard, and 
his object was foiled there just as well as at the island.” 

M. Boutenieff, the Russian Minister, arrived at Constantinople on the 
19th; and this released Kiprisli Pasha, who set out on the same day for 
Moscow. 

Lord Lyons, it is said, will not quit the Bosphorus till after the com- 
plete evacuation of all Turkish territory at present occupied by Russia. 

The Government of the Sultan have purchased two steamers to ply on 
the Euphrates between Bagdad and Bassora. 


€ quyt.—Prussia is engaged in a dispute with the Viceroy of Egypt 
| respecting the navigation of the Nile. It appears that the Egyptian 
Government has never permitted any vessels except pleasure-yachts to 
navigate the Nile under any other flag than that of Turkey. Europeans 
have been permitted to build and employ on the Nile as many boats as 
they like, subject to this condition. Some two months ago, a Prussian 
merchant sent two steamers up the river carrying the Prussian flag. The 
river authorities, taken by surprise, as it is alleged, made no opposition ; 
but when the steamers returned to Alexandria the Government raised an 
objection. 

** The Prussian Consul,”’ says a correspondent of the Times, “ was re- 
| monstrated with upon this flagrant breach of international law by a Prus- 

sian subject, and called upon to prevent a repetition of the offence. The 
| Consul replied, that he considered the act of his countrymen legal, in virtue 
of certain clauses in existing treaties between Russia and the Porte in re- 
ference to the navigation of the Danube, which clauses, in his interpre- 
tution, were equally applicable to the Nile ; and as Prussia, under the ‘ fa- 
voured nation clause,’ was entitled to every privilege granted to any other 
nation, he considered the act in question perfectly legal, and arrogantly _re- 
fused all interference. Accordingly, the steamers returned on a second 
voyage ; but on arriving at Atfeh, where the canal communicates with the 
Nile by means of locks, these, by order of the Government, were kept 
closed, and the Prussian eagle forbidden ingress to the Nile. Thereupon a 
violent protest was entered by the Prussian Consulate against the Egyptian 
Government, holding the latter responsible for all losses, damages, Xc., oc- 
| casioned by this so-called violation of treaties. Such is the case as it oc- 
| curred.” 

Quited States.—The Arago arrived at Southampton on Thursday, 
with advices from New York to the 23d August. 

The close of the session of Congress was marked by unusual incidents. 
It was stated last week that the House of Representatives attached a pro- 
viso to the Army Appropriation Bill, and to other bills touching the ap- 
propriation of the supply for the year. These provisoes were struck off 
by the Senate, restored by the Representatives, rejected and restored 
again by both respectively for several days. The Houses conferred to- 
gether—on one occasion throughout Saturday the 16th August, and far 
into Sunday the 17th—without success, At length the House of Repre- 
sentatives agreed to recede from its position with regard to the civil bills, 
but would not give up its proviso to the Army Appropriation Bill. That 
proviso was as follows— 

‘* Provided nevertheless, that no part of the military force of the United 
| States herein provided for shall be employed in aid of the enforcement of 
the enactments of the alleged Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Kan- 
sas, recently assembled at Shawnee Mission, until Congress shall have 
enacted either that it was or was not a valid Legislative Assembly, chosen 
in conformity with the organic law by the people of the said Territory : and 
wrovided that, until Congress shall have passed on the validity of the said 
Pewislative Assembly at Kansas, it shall be the duty of the President to use 
the military force in said Territory to preserve the peace, suppress insurrec- 
tion, repel invasion, and protect persons and property therein, and upon the 
national highways in the State of Missouri from unlawful seizures and 
searches. And be it further provided, that the President is required to dis- 
arm the present organized militia of the Territory of Kansas, and recall all 
the United States arms therein distributed, and to prevent armed men from 
going into said Territory to disturb the public peace, or aid in the enforce- 
ment or resistance of real or pretended laws.” 

In supporting this proviso in the Senate, Mr. Seward of New York 
stated at great length the reasons that led the House of Representatives 
to adopt such a measure. He vindicated the right of the House to take 
the step. A Territory had been invaded by an armed force of nonresi- 
dents, who by force and fraud usurped its government and established a 
tyranny over its people ; and the President of the United States had not 
only sanctioned the usurpation, but had employed the standing army to 
maintain it. The usurping Legislature of Kansas had passed several enact- 
ments. One of those enactments excluded all persons conscientiously op- 
posed to the holding of slaves from juries in all cases affecting slave property ; 
another prohibited free persons from writing or speaking against slavery, 
or inducing slaves to escape, under penalties of felony—imprisonment 
with hard labour ; a third suspended the habeas corpus act in the case of 
fugitive slaves; a fourth condemned all felons undergoing imprisonment 
with hard labour to work in a chain-gang, each felon having a six-feet 
| chain with a six-inch ball of iron at the end attached to his ankle; a 
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fifth enacted that male slaves committing petty larceny should receive 
thirty-nine lashes, and female slaves twenty-one lashes. 

+‘ And how,”’ asked Mr. Seward, *“‘have these atrocious laws been exe- 
cuted in Kansas? The Marshal of the Territory, an officer dependent on 
the President of the United States, has enrolled as a volunteer militia, at 
the expense of the Federal treasury, an armed band of confessed propa- 
gandists of slavery from other States; and this so-called militia, but really 
unconstitutional regular force, has been converted into a posse comitatus to 
execute these atrocious statutes by intimidation, or by force, as the nature 
of the resistance encountered seemed to require. This has been the form of 
executive action. What has been the conduct of the judicial department ? 
Courts of the United States have permitted grand juries to find, and have 
maintained, indictments unknown to the laws of the United States, to the 
common law, and to the laws of all civilized countries,—an indictment of a 
tavern as a nuisance, because the political opinions of its ledgers were 
obnoxious; an indictment of a bridge over a river for a nuisance, because 
those who passed over it were of opinion that the establishment of slavery 
in the Territory was injurious to its prosperity; indictments even of print- 
ing-presses as nuisances, because the political opinions which they pro- 
mulgated were favourable to the establishment of a Free-State government. 
Either with a warrant from the courts, or without a warrant, but with their 
connivance, bands of soldiers, with arms belonging to the United States, 
and enrolled under its flag and directed by its Marshal, combining with 
other bands of armed invaders from without the Territory, and without even 
the pretence of a trial much less of a judgment, have abated the alleged nui- 
sance of a tavern by levelling it to the ground, and the pretended nuisances 
of the free presses by casting type and presses and compositors’ desks into the 
Kansus river. Moreover, when the citizens, whose obedience to these laws 
was demanded, sought relief in the only constitutional way which remained 
open to them, by establishing conditionally, and subject to the assent of Con- 
gress to be afterwards obtained, a State Government, Provisional Execu- 
tive Officers, and a Provisional Legislature, indictments for constructive 
treasou were found in the same courts, by packed grand juries, against these 
Provisional Executive Officers ; and a detachment of the army of the United 
States entered the legislative halls and expelled the representatives of the 
people from their seats. During the intense heat of this almost endless 
summer, a regiment of Federal cavalry performs its evolutions in ranging 
over the prairies of Kansas, holding in its camp as prisoners under martial 
law, without bail or mainprize, not less than ten citizens, thus indicted in 
those Federal Courts for the pretended crime of constructive treason, The 
penalty of treason under the laws of the United States is death. 
chance for justice attends those citizens ? 
authority, not content with simple oppression, has seized upon the judiciary 
and corrupted and degraded it for the purposes of executing these pretended 
and intolerable laws of Kansas. The Sie who presides in the Territorial 
Courts is a creature of the President of the United States, and holds his 
office by the tenure of Executive pleasure.” 

The persistence of the House of Representatives in refusing supplies 
under these circumstances led to the loss of the bill. The closing scene 


of the session is described as follows by the Washington correspondent of 


the Times. 

“* The race of legislation, accelerated for some time past, became a perfect 
rush, and the work of weeks was disposed of in minutes; all the powers 
were highly condensed and in rapid action. ‘To the outsiders it looked 
very like confusion; but perhaps it was more in appearance than reality. 
The Committees and leaders have the threads in hand; and the Speaker, 
Mr. Banks, was cool, watchful, and self-possessed, the model of a presiding 
officer. The public galleries were filled to suffocation, though no party or 
a speeches were expected—the time for oratory had passed ; it 
was all clear and quick voting. Above all, the ladies had gathered in im- 
mense force, and their gallery was one vast flutter of fans. Considering the 
state of the thermometer, and the working-day parterre of gentlemen they 
looked down on, their presence in such numbers was something of a riddle. 
The rotunda, which divides the ‘House’ from the Senate, was the grand 

romenade of the night, and would have been almost gay but for the serious 

usinesslike look of the men—the expression seen on ‘change when the 
funds are capricious and quotations fluctuating. Many eager faces flitted 
about in the gas-light, arrested by nothing of art or nature round them; 
others took matters more coolly, smoking the time away, having a private 
understanding with destiny that made them safe. Outside, the rays of a 
bright Southern moon fell on the white marble portico and terrace ; a wel- 
come retreat from the ovenlike atmosphere within, whence you looked far 
through the summer night, over the mingling foliage and roofs of the well- 
wooded city, to the broad belt of river beyond it; below, carriages dashed 
up and departed, with a louder rattle than at noon; while in the foreground 
gleamed the statue of Washington, directly facing the windows of the Capi- 
tol, blazing with light at those unusual hours.” 

No sooner had this bustling scene come to an end, than the President 
issued the following proclamation, dated, it will be observed, on the 
same day that the Congress broke up. 

** Whereas, while hostilities exist with various Indian tribes on the re- 
mote frontiers of the United States, and while in other respects the public 
peace is seriously threatened, Congress has adjourned without granting ne- 
cessary supplies for the army, depriving the Executive of the power to per- 
form his duty in relation to the common defence and security, and an extra- 
ordinary occasion has thus arisen for assembling the two Houses of Con- 
gress: I do therefore, by this my proclamation, convene the said Houses to 
meet at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, on Thursday the 2lst day 
of August instant; hereby requiring the respective Senators and Repre- 
sentatives then and there to assemble, to consult and determine on such 
measures as the state of the Union may seem to require. 

** In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be 
hereunto affixed, and signed the same with my hand. 

“ Done at the city of Washington, the 18th day of August in the year of 
our Lord 1856, and the independence of the United States the 8lst. ~ 

** FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

** By order, W. L. Marcy, Secretary of State.’’ 

This unusual step, it is said, took some of the members by surprise ; 
but the tenour of the correspondence from Washington shows that it was 
expected by others. It is stated, for instance, that it “surprised the 
members as if it had been a kind of coup d'état”; but it is also stated 
that the Southern members had begged the President not to call an extra 
session. 

Congress reassembled on the 21st, in obedience to the summons of the 
President. There were present 182 out of 230 members of the House of 
Representatives, and about forty of the Senate. The business opened 
with the reading of a message from President Pierce, dilating on the sad 
consequences that would follow the rejection of the Army Bill. If 
fands were not provided, he said, the enlistment contracts would be 
broken ; _the army must in effect be disbanded ; the construction of arms, 
the repair of forts and arsenals, the manufacture of clothing and camp- 
equipage, must be arrested. Yet at this moment bands of Indians in the 
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Territories are waging a war of extermination against the Whites, and 
they are only restrained by the presence of the regular soldiers. 

“To refuse supplies to the army, therefore, is to compel the complete 
cessation of all its operations, and practical disbandment; and thus to invite 
hordes of predatory savages from the Western plains and Rocky Mountains 
to spread devastation along a frontier of more than four thousand miles in 
extent, and to deliver up the sparse population of a vast tract of country to 
rapine and murder. Such, in substance, would be the direct and imme- 
diate effects of the refusal of Congress, for the first time in the history of 
the Government, to grant supplies; the inevitable waste of millions of pub- 
lic treasure; the infliction of extreme wrong upon all persons connected 
with the military establishment by service, employment, or contracts; the 
recall of our forces from the field; the fearful sacrifice of life and incaleu- 
lable destruction of property on the remote frontiers ; the striking of our 
national flag on the battlements of the fortresses which defend our mari- 
time cities against foreign invasion; the violation of the public honour and 
a faith, and the discredit of the United States in the eyes of the civilized 
wor _ 

After this message had been read, on the 21st, the Senate adjourned; 
General Cass declaring that the days of the Republic were numbered. 
The House of Representatives met on the 21st, and immediately passed 
the Army Bill with the Kansas proviso, by 93 to 85. On the 22d, it 
was carried up to the Senate ; and there, without debate, the proviso was 
struck out, by 35 to 7. In the mean time, the electric telegraph had 
summoned several Democrats back to Washington. In the next divi- 
sion, the House again refused to strike out the proviso, by 96 to 94; and 
adhered to its disagreement with the Senate, by 97 to 93. Several un- 
successful motions were made to adjourn “sine die.” These failing, the 
House took a short recess to await the issue of the proceedings in the 
Senate; and on reassembling, and finding that the Senate had done no- 
thing but debate, adjourned. 

The intelligence from Kansas would indicate a determination on the 
part of the Free-Soilers to drive out the Border Ruflians. They attacked 
and carried the town of Lecompton, on the 20th; dispersing Shannon 
the late Governor and his friends, and rescuing Robinson the late Free- 
Soil Governor. A number of Ruffians, on their march from Kansas city 
to Lecompton, were assailed and driven from the field with loss. 
camp of Georgians at Ossawatomie were attacked and driven into the 
State of Missouri, by “ Mr. Brown, at the head of 300 Free-Soilers.” 
A camp of Missourians was established at Washington Creek, not far 
from Franklin. The Free-Soilers sent an unarmed man, Mr. Hoyt, to 
parley with them: they shot Hoyt dead. On hearing this, a body of 
men marched from Lawrence, and assailing a large blockhouse, garrison- 
ed by eighty men, defending the place, took it after a long fight ; allow- 
ing all the garrison to escape except the leader. Next day, the United 
States troops occupied Franklin. As a general rule, it would seem that 
the Federal troops had of late shown a disinclination to interfere in the 
strife. It is anticipated that the Border Ruftians, who have been sur- 
prised, will severely retaliate. The part likely to be taken by some of 
the Southern States may be guessed from the fact that the Legislature of 
Texas has voted fifty thousand dollars to be expended in sending emi- 
grants to Kansas and supporting them when there. 

Some acts of the session closed on the 18th call for notice, One nearly 
doubles the payment of members of Congress, so as to make a seat in 
either House worth about 700/. a year; a measure which finds its apo- 
logy in the increased cost of living at Washington. The payments are 
to be made in future, not daily, as heretofore, but in one sum of 6000 
dollars for the two years. A second act gives native dramatists a copy- 
right in their productions. A third increases the pay of diplomatic and 
consular agents, raising the salary of the Minister to England, for in- 
stance, from 1800/. to 3500/. a year; and establishing Consuls-General in 
British North America, British India, Egypt, Japan, Cuba, Turkey, and 
the Hanse Towns. Consuls of every rank are forbidden to engage in 
trade either directly or indirectly. Another bill enables the discoverers 
of guano on unoccupied or unclaimed islands to occupy them and sell 
the guano for their own benefit, at four dollars a ton in the native beds, 
and eight dollars a ton at the ship’s side. Grants of land for the con- 
struction of railways amount to no less than 8,000,000 acres. 

C€rntral America.—There have recently been no fewer than nine 
British men of war of various rates, from the 91 gun line-of-battle ship 
to the tiny gun-boat, off Greytown. Their object, unless it were to pro- 
tect the place from General Walker, was not apparent. The self-clected 
President of Nicaragua was said to be in the predicament of losing alike 
the confidence of the natives and of his own soldiers, many of whom 
have died of disease. Costa Rica and Guatemala were, it is said, about 
to renew the invasion of Nicaragua, where the deposed President Rivas 
had collected 3000 men te drive out Walker, A document professing to 
throw much light on Walker’s character and conduct has been recently 
published in America. It purports to be an affidavit made by seven of 
Walker’s soldiers captured at Rivas by the Costa Ricans, and taken be- 
fore the United States Consul at Punta Arenas. Two of these men are 
New Yorkers, three are Germans, one is a Missourian, and one an Eng- 
lishman. ‘Their professed object is to “implore the young and thought- 
less of the United States not to suffer themselves (as 800 have been) to 
be deluded by promises more unsubstantial than air, more unreal than 
dreams.” They say that Walker was bribed by a gift of 52,000 acres to 
assist one party in Nicaragua to crush another; that he recruited his 
small force ‘ by sending to California and the States the most wonderful 
reports”; that he prevented letters describing how the soldiers were 
without pay, &c., from leaving the country by seizing them at the post- 
office ; and they denounce him in one sweeping sentence, as “no general, 
no statesman, no lawyer, no judge of human nature, and even a most 
ridiculous imitator of Don Quixote de la Mancha.” 





Phisrellancous. 


The Globe of last night gave the following statement the most pro- 
minent place in its columns— : 

** A report has got abroad that his Highness the Sultan is to receive the 
highest honour which the Sovereign of these realms can confer upon a fo- 
reigner of the highest rank, and he is to be made a Knight of the Garter, 
The statement is, that the Order is to be conveyed to his Highness by Sir 
Charles Young, Garter King-of-Arms.”’ 

The Globe had been anticipated by the Morning Herald in making the 
fact public ; and this morning it adds to its original information—* Ex- 


cept something unforeseen occurs to change her Majesty's present deter- 
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mination, Sir Charles Young will start in a day or two for Constanti- 
nople to invest his Imperial Highness with the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter.” 


Major-General Sir George Buller, K.C.B., who commanded a brigade 
of the Light Division in the Crimea, and had previously been very ac- 
tively engaged at the Cape, has been appointed to command the troops 
in the Ionian Islands, in succession to Sir H. W. Barnard, K.C.B., nomi- 
nated to the command at Shorncliffe. 

Major-General J. Bloomfield Gough, C.B., lately in command of the 
Belfast district, has been appointed to command a brigade at the Cur- 
ragh. General Gough served on the staff under his distinguished name- 
sake in most of the Indian campaigns of late years. 

The following officers have just been placed on the list of those re- 
ceiving rewards for distinguished services—Major-General Dupuis, C.B., 
of the Royal Artillery; Colonel Collingwood Dickson, C.B., and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Adye, of the same corps; Colonel H. D. Townshend, com- 
manding the dépot battalion at Templemore ; Colonel John Napper Jack- 
son, of the 99th Regiment; Colonel William Parlby, of the 10th Hus- 
sars; Colonel F. G. Shewell, of the 8th Hussars, 

The Government factory at Enfield for the manufacture of small-arms 
by machinery seems to be a promising experiment. Nearly all the ma- 
chinery comes from America, and two American gentlemen occupy im- 
portant posts in the establishment. . 

‘It is divided into departments,” says a writer in the Times ; ‘ of which 
the principal are the smithery, where there are daily forty-five forges at 
wot with their attendant machinery, and that in which all the various mi- 
nute processes connected with the manufacture of locks, bayonets, and 
stocks, replete with interest, are carried on. It is in this latter building— 
an extremely large one, and well lighted from the roof—that the greater 

art of the machinery in use is in operation; and the whole of the mechan- 
ism, as well there as in the smithery, is driven simultaneously by a magni- 
ficent double engine of 80-horse power. The operations for rolling and per- 
fecting gun-barrels are performed in an adjacent building, which is being 
enlarged and fitted up with an engine of 25-horse power, for conducting 
that department on a scale commensurate with the other parts of the fac- 
tory. The barrel-rolling machinery at present in use, which is not of Ame- 
rican invention or manufacture, has been in operation since 1852. In the 
smithery the bayonets and all the several parts of the lock apparatus, in- 
cluding even the small screws used in its construction, are first forged from 
bars of steel, with the greatest rapidity, and with all the aids of a perfect 
system of machinery. ‘Thence they are transferred to the general building ; 
where they are submitted to an almost endless succession of processes of the 
nicest description, performed again by machinery specially adapted to each 
operation, until they attain the requisite degree of accuracy, finish, and per- 
fection. Into all the various details of the manufacture we cannot enter here, 
however wonderful and interesting they are as exemplications of the amount 
of mind employed in devising and practically applying machinery to opera- 
tions so diversified and delicate ; but, besides the rapidity with which they are 
performed, far exceeding the capacity of any amount of hand labour, two other 
results have been attained, of the greatest importance in a trade so peculiar 
as this, where a great national emergency might at any time create on a 
sudden an immense demand for the article manufactured. The one is, that 
this machinery, guided by young men and boys taken from the plough-tail, 
or any other of the humbler occupations of life, is capable of executing work 
until now performed by skilled operatives specially trained to it, and by ne- 
cessity with far more marvellous accuracy than was ever achieved by hand- 
labour, however superior. . . . . Another result, on which much. stress is 
laid, is, that every conceivable part of a musket, from all the small compo- 
nent portions of the lock upwards, is manufactured with such unerring pre- 
cision that it will fit with surprising exactitude the place destined for it, 
not in a single musket alone, but in every other constructed on the establish- 
ment. For instance, from indiscriminate heaps of each of the several 
finished parts of a lock, consisting of the plate, the sear and its springs, the 
bridle, tumbler, mainspring, and screws, an artisan can put together a lock 
in a few minutes. It is the same with every other part of the weapon ; all 
the respective materials are exact counterparts of each other; every barrel 
adapts itself to every stock, every bayonet to every barrel, and so on. By 
this complete system of interchange of parts, when any portion of the arm 
wears out in service before the rest, or gets into disorder, it ean easily be re- 

laced, and thus the whole weapon is not disabled by a casualty of that 

ind. Touching the quality of the materials and work, at every single stage 
of its progress it undergoes a rigid examination, by which any defect is at 
once detected, and every minute article is made exactly to correspond with 
an unchangeable gauge. The very tools used are manufactured on the pre- 
mises, and also by machinery in many instances.” 

The Enfield factory has attracted the attention of Continental Govern- 
ments : Baron Smola of the Austrian Artillery has visited it three times 
during the summer; and General Barreiro on behalf of the King of 
Portugal, and Prince Oscar of Sweden, have inspected the works. 





General Chesney, as Commissioner of the Euphrates Valley Railway 
Company, accompanied by Sir John Macneill, the engineer-in-chief, and 
a staff of engineers, left London on Wednesday en route for Constantinople 
and Syria, to obtain the firman for the concession for the railway ; the 
preliminaries having been previously arranged with the Grand Vizier 
when in this country. ‘The mission has received the sanction and con- 
currence of her Majesty’s Government, and is assured of the countenance 
and support of the British Ambassador at Constantinople. From the ad- 
vanced stage of the negotiation, it is expected that General Chesney and 
Sir John Macneill will only be detained a few days in Constantinople, 
and that they will proceed with the engineering staff to make the neces- 
sary surveys of the line between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates.— 
Daily News. 

The obituary of the last ten days contains the names of three remark- 
able men—Mr, Gilbert Abbot A’ Beckett, Sir John Ross, and Sir Richard 
Westmacott. 

Mr. A’ Beckett had gone to France in August for his annual holiday. 
Last week, while staying at Boulogne, he was seized with an illness 
that rapidly reached a fatal stage, and finally carried him off on 
Saturday morning. He is much lamented, not only by his colleagues 
on the bench, but by his old comrades of the pen. The Daily News 
thus honours his memory. 

“ Mr, A’ Beckett, the son of a solicitor in extensive practice, was educated 
at Westminster School, and was launched at a remarkably early age into 
the excitement of that profession of which he became a conspicuous orna- 
ment. Gifted with a wondrous and peculiar humour even as a boy, he 
started comic periodicals with his schoolfellow Mr. Henry Mayhew, and was 
dealing with public reputations at an age when most youths confine their 





| ambition to the delicacies of knuckling down, or the diplomacy of peg-in. 


the-ring. Before he had reached man’s estate, he had seen many periodi- 
eqls rise and fall under the auspices of himself and his literary partner; 
some having obtained a temporary success, others having failed at once’ 
But undoubtedly the great success of the two boys was Figaro—the journal 
which, it may be fairly said, prepared the public mind for the appearance 
of our prosperous friend Punch ; upon which they were destined to found a 
lasting reputation. 

“The fortunes of Punch are patent to the world; and with them the name 
of Mr. A’ Beckett is inseparably associated. The jovial spirit in which Mr, 
Dunup has borne his adverse fortunes—the fun found in Blackstone— 
the shower of jeux-de-mots in the ‘Comic History of England ’—the 
weekly comments of exquisite humour on passing events, in which the 
touch is unmistakeable—then the genial, simple spirit of the writer— 
these are among the claims by which the name of A’ Beckett will be re- 
membered in the literary history of the century. As one of the origi- 
nators of that wise fun which has distinguished the periodical literature 
of the present time, he must hold a conspicuous place; while thousands who 
sunenaien sly hits and droll turns of thought, and exquisite plays upon 
words, that bear his name as author, will also remember, as a charm, that 
none of them were unjust, and none made telling by their ill-nature. He 
was before all a just man, who never allowed his moral sense to be distorted 
by his wit, and who never slaughtered a name with his irresistible ridicule 
while he believed that name to be honourable. Few men could have held 
the two opposite positions he occupied, as Metropolitan Magistrate and 
Punch contributor, without incurring charges of incompetency on the one 
hand or snobbism on the other. Mr. A’ Beckett was a wise magistrate and 
a conscientious contributor. He buckled bravely to his magisterial duties, 
while he cherished an affection for the periodical in which he had won his 
way. It was his delight to have at least a few lines in every number of 
Punch. 

“Mr. A’ Beckett must not be judged, however, simply as a contributor to 
Punch, and therefore as a man who never devoted himself to solid and 
serious work. It should be widely known, that for some time his light and 
vigorous pen was in the service of the Zimes newspaper, and that he con- 
tributed to the leading columns of that journal some of the more remarkable 
articles it has put forth. Indeed, on one day the whole of the leading columns 
of the Zimes were the production of the gentleman whose death we now de- 
plore. Intrusted by the late Charles Buller with an inquiry into the iniqui- 
ties practised at the Andover Union, Mr. A’ Beckett framed so masterly a 
report that he was at once recognized as a man of clear and sound judgment, 
who combined with this valuable qualification the power of explaining his 
views in language at once brilliant and vigorous. His Andover leaders in 
the Times are articles to which reference is still constantly made. The 
genius with which the Andover question was treated gave Mr. A’ Beckett 
strong claims upon the gratitude of the country, and secured for him the 
Metropolitan Ma-istracy, which he has held with honour and dignity during 
the last seven years. 

“ An earnest, a wise, a hearty, and a kindly man, has passed from among 
us, and we note his loss with sorrow. It is something to say that a man so 
largely gifted with the power to wound leaves no scar behind him, and that 
all men of letters now living unite in acknowledging the ability of the 
writer, while his personal intimates bear witness to his goodness as a friend 
and to his devotion to his domestic circle. He has left a widow, whose 
gifts as a musician are not unknown to the world, to deplore his sudden 
death, and children to bear a name upon which he has gathered many 
honours, against which there is not a word of reproach.” 

Another distinguished man, Rear-Admiral Sir John Ross, the Arctic 
voyager, died on the same day. 

** He was in his eightieth year; and up till the period of his last brief ill- 
ness, was strong and active to a surprising degree, considering the hard- 
ships to which he had been exposed in the many scenes, trying alike to 
mind and body, through which he had passed. He went recently to spend 
a few weeks in the country, and on his return to town found himself so 
shaken by travelling as to make it necessary for him to keep to his bed. It 
was hoped, nevertheless, that he might recover. At one o’clock on Satur- 
day morning, a sudden change for the worse took place, and he calmly an- 
nounced to those present that he felt he was dying. From that moment he 
never rallied; but, having made a sign for his pillow to be raised, turned 
his head quietly on one side, and, apparently falling asleep, breathed his 
last as gently and tranquilly as it is possible to conceive.” 

Sir John entered the Navy in 1786; and during the war he was 
wounded thirteen times. When peace returned, Captain Ross with Cap- 
tain Parry made a voyage in the Arctic regions, in 1818; and from 1829 
to 1833 he was similarly engaged. He was also the author of several 
works connected with naval matters. 

Sir Richard Westmacott died at his residence in South Audley Street, 
on Monday. He was in his eighty-second year, and had been ill for 
three weeks. He was born in 1775, in London; where his father was 
recognized as a sculptor of some eminence. The young Westmacott 
showed early a taste for sculpture; he went to Rome in 1793, and 
studied for some time under Canova. In 1794 he won a prize offered by 
the Academy of Florence, and in 1795 a medal offered by the Pope. 
Shortly after his return from Italy, he was elected an Associate by the 
Royal Academy, and an Academician in 1816. In 1827 he succeeded 
Flaxman as Professor of Sculpture, and died holding that post. West- 
macott sculptured some of the few statues that stand in the squares of 
London—Pitt, the Duke of Bedford, Fox—and several monuments in 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey; and he has left behind him many 
works of art now in private hands. 

A fourth man of mark is General Sir Henry Campbell; whose death, 
at his house in London, on Tuesday, placed the Colonelcy of the Twenty- 
fifth Regiment at the disposal of the Commander-in-chief. General 
Campbell served with the Guards in Flanders and Portugal; and he 
commanded the First Division in the advance of the army into Spain in 
1812. 


Tur Harvest.—The accounts from different parts of the country are 
as contradictory as the weather has been within the last fortnight. In 
some of the local journals we read that the crop is “ immense,” and the 
damage less than was anticipated; in others, that the yield will be infe- 
rior, and that the damage is serious. The former kind of evidence pre- 
ponderates as regards wheat, the latter as regards barley; while all re- 
joice alike in the promising appearance of the green crops, On the 
whole, it would appear that the wheat harvest, although not so abundant 
as was at one time expected, will be above the average. 

The report of a distinguished contributor to the columns of the Times, 
“J. C.,” [James Caird ?] of the probable harvest in the North of Europe 
is very favourable. “ J. C.”’ had travelled from Ostend, via Cologne, to 
Magdeburg, when he wrote his report. The crops had been unusually 
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large through this stretch of country; but as the weather had been un- 
propitious, much of them had been spoiled for the English market. 





The opening of the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution exhibition will 
not be celebrated with the éclat expected: Lord Palmerston’s loss of a 
brother prevents his attendance, and other notables who had been invited 
will be unable to be present. 

An ecclesiastical prize will shortly be contended for. The Reverend Henry 


Melvill, who is now a Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, has resigned the | 


“Golden Lectureship.” The duty consists in preaching a sermon every 


| land, all more or less hurt. 


having gone ashore during very bad weather, and quickly broken up. The 
compasses had been deranged some days before, when the ship was struck 
by lightning. Twenty-three of the twenty-eight persons on board got to 
Among those who perished were Mrs, Scott, 
the wife of the master, and Mr. Leslie, a son of the owner of the ship. 


Mobile has been “‘ excited’”’ by the sale of Abolition books: a Vigilance 


| Committee ordered the vendors ‘to leave the city within five days; but they 


Tuesday morning in the church of St. Margaret, Lothbury ; and the emo- | 


luments are 400/, a year. The appointment lies with the Haberdashers’ 
Company. 

The remains of Sir William Temple were deposited in the family-vault of 
the old abbey church at Romsey on Saturday. 

Prince Napoleon arrived in the Reine Hortense at Christiania on the 31st 
August: the Prince gave up his voyage to Cape North in order that he 
might return to France at the appointed time; bad weather strengthening 
his resolve. 


The following anecdote of the late Lord Shrewsbury appears in the Staf- 
Sordshire Advertiser. ‘The clergy and others who had been invited to at- 
tend at the funeral of the late Earl of Shrewsbury dined at Alton Towers 
after the conclusion of the ceremony. After dinner, Mr. Sergeant Bellasis 
informed the company, that on the previous night he had found among the 
papers of the deceased Earl a document encl in a cover, with the super- 
scription in the handwriting of his Lordship, ‘To be opened at my death.’ 
The paper was dated the 6th of January in the present year, and was as fol- 
lows—‘ If I die at Rome, I wish to be buried in the Church de Jesu; if I 
die nearer to Rome than to England, I wish to be buried in the Eternal 
City; but if not, I desire that my remains be brought back to England." 
The paper was signed ‘Shrewsbury.’ It was very gratifying to find that, 
although the paper was not found until all the arrangements of the funeral 
wer ecompleted, his Lordship’s wishes, though unknown, had been literally 
fultilled. He died at Lisbon, which is much nearer to England by water 
than to Rome; and to his native country his friends had brought his re- 
mains.” 


Mr. James Nasmyth, of Manchester, puts on record in the Times the fact 
that an invention of his own led to Mr. Bessemer’s plan for superseding the 
puddling of iron: a fact which has been freely acknowledged by Mr. Bes- 
semer. Mr, Nasmyth’s plan was to send a blast of dry steam through mol- 
ten iron, which effected the same purposes as those of Mr. Bessemer’s — 
tion with compressed air: the steam agitated the iron, and was itself de- 
composed ; the oxygen combined with the carbon in the crude iron, and 
carbonic acid resulted; while the hydrogen removed any sulphur or other 
such impurities. 


A melancholy proof of the great distance a Minié rifle will carry a ball | 


has been given at Magdeburg: some soldiers were firing at a target at 1000 
paces; labourers were at work 700 paces beyond—that was thought to be a 
safe distance ; but one of the poor fellows was mortally wounded by a bul- 
let. [A sheep has been accidentally killed in England with the Enfield rifle 
from a distance of 2500 yards. } 

An iron lighthouse intended to be erected on an islet of the Bahamas 
group now towers from the iron-works of Messrs. Grissell on the Regent’s 
Canal at Hoxton. It is 124 feet high, and is surmounted by a revolving 
lantern 145 feet high ; its diameter is 25 feet at the base and 14 feet at the 
top; it weighs 300 tons; and its cost before leaving England will be from 
70007. to 80007. It will eventually be fixed on the great Isaac’s Rock, on 
the Bahama Bank,—a dangerous shoal, situate in the Straits of Florida, 
between the Bahamas and Havannah. It is described as a desolate spot, 
wholly uninhabited, about two miles long and half a mile in breadth, 
with searcely any vegetation, destitute of fresh water, at certain seasons 
wholly covered by the sea, and for about three months of the year altogether 
unapproachable by ships, by which means alone provisions can be conveyed 
to the seven or eight men who will be employed to keep the light burning 
in this lonely tower. 

As the stone of the new Parliament Palace is already showing signs of 
decay, men have been set to work to cover it with a newly-invented solution, 
which will, it is believed, preserve it from destructive atmospheric in- 
fluences, 


Highly successful experiments have been made at Woolwich with an in- 
vention of Mr. Francis, an American, called a “floating metallic pontoon 
waggon.”’ This waggon can be used as a boat in crossing water, to carry 
soldiers or baggage ; four of them fastened together are sufficient to bear a 
piece of heavy ordnance ; and by means of a larger number a floating bridge 
can be formed. 

The convict establishment at Woolwich is to be entirely broken up, and 
the prisoners will be transferred to the new convict prison at Chatham. 

A nugget of gold weighing six ounces has been found by three poor Irish- 
men who were searching in a * gold stream’’ near Arklow. 

It is expected that there will be a capital crop of hops this year: they 
have made great improvement recently. 

The United States national debt cannot be extinguished at once, though 
there are funds to do it, because the fundholders do not choose to be paid 





| man—a specimen of * Virginian chivalry’ 


immediately fled, 

New Orleans and the neighbouring country have suffered much from a 
storm ;: the city was inundated, while in the country the damage done to the 
sugar, cotton, and corn crops, was great. 

At the last meeting of the Wortley Board of Guardians, application for 
relief was made by a woman who stated that her first Cael had enlisted 
as a soldier and deserted her; that her second husband was dead, her third 
lost, and her fourth in prison. The applicant was only thirty-seven years 
of age, and has three children, 

Two members of the American House of Representatives, Mr. M‘Mullen 
of Virginia and Mr. Granger of New York, have indulged in fisticuffs in an 
omnibus, in consequence of a political dispute. One account represents 
that the Virginian was the assailant, Mr. Granger being a greyheaded old 
*! Of course, slavery was the 
topic which gave rise to the disgraceful outrage. 


POSTSCRIPT. | 


The news of the morning is of a more animated and diversified charac- 
ter than usual; the prominent incident being the meeting of the Duke of 
Newcastle and Mr. Roebuck at the Master Cutler's Feast in Sheffield, 

This festival is one of the provincial ** annuals”’ that always produces 
some interesting speechmaking. The host and Master, Mr. Wostenholm, 
gathered around him on Thursday, independently of the notables of Shef- 
field, the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Dallas the American 
Minister, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Beckett Denison, Lord Denman, 
Lord George Manners, M. Gudin an officer of the French Navy, and Mr. 
Bessemer. After the toasts that always take precedence at a British ban- 
quet, the Master Cutler proposed the health of the French Emperor; to 
which M. Gudin wittily responded. England and France, he said, had 
been too long pitted against each other ; but perhaps no great harm had 
been done, for they had tested each other’s courage, and could now to- 
gether fight with confidence any enemy. 
~ But peace had come, and Birmingham might well be jealous of Sheffield ; 
for Birmingham forged weapons of war, while Sheffield forged knives and 
forks—knives with which when young we use to cut our pens to write love- 
letters, but when old to write accounts. (Cheers and laughter.) We was 
quite sure that the knife which was to cut the tie which bound England 
and France together would never be forged in Sheffield. He had the plea- 
sure of personally knowing the Emperor of the French, and had had the 
honour of presenting to him Mr. Bessemer, who had received great encou- 
ragement and support from him. 

The Master Cutler having proposed the health of the Duke of New- 
castle, the Duke, after grateful acknowledgments for the kind re- 
ception he met with, went on to notice his meeting with Mr. Roebuck. 

**The Master Cutler has referred to the offices I have held in the Govern- 
ment of this country. I do not forget at this moment the remark, ‘ Abuse 
me as much as you like, but for Heaven's sake don't pass me over in si- 
lence’; and if I am not to depart from this axiom, all I will say is, that I 
feel I have deep reason to be grateful for much that has been said, and still 
more that has been written of me, within a very recent period. Upon this 
occasion polities are properly excluded, nor will I be the first to eneroach 
upon that wholesome mp and, although the Master Cutler alluded more 
especially to the office I lately held of Secretary of War, I will not be 
tempted even by that allusion into any vindication of myself, however 
well it might be received by you. Nay, more, I will not be tempted 
by the presence even of my honourable and learned but somewhat ag- 
gressive friend the Member for Shettiecld—( Laughter and cheers)—to en- 
ter into any explanations on this point. The time may come when—nay, 
I am ready at this moment—I shall see fit to venture on so audacious an act 
as to break a lance with him. But the time still more probably will come 
when the publication of documents will establish facts which may induce 
even my esbeutle and learned friend to somewhat modify his opinion. 
At all events, you will, I am sure, be convinced that the long and deter- 





SATURDAY, 


| mined silence which I have maintained for many months past has been 


dictated by other motives than an acceptance of the blame which has 


| been cast upon me, or an entire acquiescence in much of the self-lauda- 


until the period fixed by law: the Treasury even offers premiums of from | 


10 to 16 per cent for stock to be cancelled. 

Emigration from Liverpool seems to be reviving: during the past month 
10,393 emigrants left the port; while in August 1855 the total was only 
8908. 


The cholera is disappearing from Madeira: 5000 have fallen vietims in a 
population of 16,000. At Funchal the cases have been reduced lately to five 
or six daily. It is severe at Porto Santo. A subscription has been started 
in England. 
sented to receive subscriptions. 

The Reverend William Nind, Senior Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has lost his life in a lamentable way, at Paris. He was sleeping at 
the Hétel du Monde ; there was an alarm of fire in the house ; in his fright, 
and thinking he could not escape by the stairs, Mr. Nind leaped from his 
window into the street ; and he was so badly hurt that life was extinct be- 
fore a surgeon reached the spot. The fire does not appear to have been at 
all serious. 

Captain Graves, the Superintendent of the port of Malta, has died from 
stabs inflicted by a Maltese boatman. 

A letter from Rome announces the death of Prince Charles Doria, who 
every year was accustomed to distribute a sum of 40,000 frances in alms. 
He was a sacconé, and, not content with what he gave himself, used to go 
about the streets barefooted, dressed in coarse sackcloth, with a thick cord 
round his waist, imploring charity from the passers-by for the poor. 

The Ben Avon, which left London for Shanghai in March last, was 
wrecked at Howtoo, about forty miles from Amoy, on the 17th June; 


tion which has been assumed by others. 1 will only make this further 
allusion to my recent connexion with the Government of the country, that, 
having resolved from the hour that I gave up the seals of office 
that I would go to the Crimea and visit that army myself, as well 
for the clearance of my own conscience as to acquire a knowledge which 
I knew neither I nor any one else in this country possessed—having deter- 
mined to go in spite of the earnest remonstrances of many sincere friends, I 
only felt one regret, and that was that I had not for a companion, when visit- 
ing the trenches, the camp, and the hospitals, the honourable Chairman of 
the Sebastopol Committee. (Laughter and cheers.) — L assure the honour- 


| able gentleman, however, that that feeling was not dictated by the cireum- 


Mr. Samuel Phelps, 4 Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, has con- | 


stance of the numerous balls of various sorts and sizes that occasionally 
whizzed about my head, but that he might have the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the uniform and generous kindness with which I was received, not 
only by the officers, but by every private in the army. And let me say, that 
before I left the camp, my gray jacket and white cap became as well known 
to the privates as the uniform of thei (Cheers.) 

The other and principal topics of the Duke's speech were—the relations 
of this country to the United States, apropos of the presence of Mr. 


own olticers.”’ 


| Dallas, the community of interests between them, and the necessity of 


peace at any sacrifice short of honour; Mr, Bessemer’s discovery in iron ; 
the absence of party politics, and the occasion that gives for devoting 
ourselves to social improvements, 

Mr. Dallas in his turn reciprocated the friendly expressions of the 
Duke of Newcastle ; and pointed to the new link that was about to annex 
England to the United States—the submarine telegraph from Newfound- 
land to Valentia. Mr. Beckett Denison, returning thanks for’ the Mem- 
bers of the West Riding, spoke of the Duke of Newcastle as one of the 
most efficient members of the Ministry that began the war—the “ most 
abused man of any in the service ’—* the most grossly calumniated”’ ; 
but “ history will reveal the truth that the noble Duke was the scape- 
goat of his party.” What his colleagues were not permitted to carry 
out, their successors had satisfactorily executed; and Lord Palmerston 
deserved the thanks of the United Kingdom. 
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Then came the turn of “the Borough Members”; which gave Mr. 
Roebuck an opportunity of making a characteristic reply to the Duke of 
Neweastle. 

‘“‘The noble Duke has called me the learned and somewhat aggressive 
Member for Sheffield. I think that the noble Duke has hardly followed the 
history of my doings with respect to himself. For once in my life—and it 
was an astonishing circumstance—I praised a man in the House of Com- 
mons; that man was the noble Duke. (Cheers.) There are friends at 
this table who said upon that occasion, that, contrary to my wont, I was 
illogical, and that I ruined my cause by the praise which I bestowed. I 
made a promise then in the House of Commons, which I intend to keep, that 
I would never praise a man again. (Laughter.) I then stated, what I really 
believed, that the noble Duke had been made the scapegoat of his col- 
leagues; that he was sincere in his desire to do all the duties of his office ; 
that he was industrious; that he was sedulous for the benefit of the army ; 
and that the army owed him a debt of gratitude. I said all this when the 
noble Duke was not present: but it was my fate to rouse him and his col- 
leagues with a rattling peal of thunder when I moved for the Sebastopol 
Committee. But was 1 to blame for that? Did not the people of England, 
and did not the House of Commons, go with me? I put it to the noble Duke 
if he thinks that I did not do my duty on that occasion. (‘* Hear, hear!” 
Srom the Duke of Newcastle, and cheers.) Far be it from me to say where 
the blame lay, but blame there was. I pointed out where the blame ought 
not to lie, and I hoped that that proceeding on my part would have been 
remembered. What were the circumstances? Now, although it is a very 
useful rule at Cutlers’ feasts that no man shall talk polities, yet I find 
that politics are talked from the beginning to the end of the meetings. Am 
I to be blamed for that ? I didn’t begin or lead off the dance ; I didn’t point out 
the figure : I only followed where others—far my superiors—have led the 
way. Well, then, I ask you, gentlemen, that seeing our noble army was 
melting away—dying by thousands—not by the arms of the enemy, but by 
the neglect of friends—was I to blame for calling the attention of the peo- 
ple of England to that fact? (Cheers and eries of ** No,no !”) That the 
noble Duke was driven from office I am exceedingly sorry, for I think he 
was a good and efficient servant of the Crown; and I think he would have 
received great aid from that Committee had he remained in office. But the 
peculiar feelings of the noble Duke did not enable him to retain his office, 
and others came in that I cannot say are his superiors. But for all these things 
am I to be blamed? (Cries of ** No, no !’’) If not, I want to know what was 
the meaning of the statement made by the noble Duke of the aggressive na- 





ture of the honourable Member for Sheffield? I was aggressive, but it was 
on your behalf. I was aggressive, but it was for the noble army of England. 


I was aggressive, but it was for the honour and safety of the country. I | 
endeavoured to conciliate those two things, the safety of England and the 
retention of the noble Duke; and when I found that to be incompatible, | 
and believing that the one was far superior to the other, I threw myself and 
all that were with me into the scale in which my country was. If I forgot 
the noble Duke, I beg his pardon, and I hope I shall obtain it. I shall pass 
from that subject. I think I may say that I have vindicated myself, and | 
that there is nothing in the mind of the noble Duke of asperity towards me | 
—(“ Hear, hear !” from the Duke of Newcastle)—as I am quite sure there 
is nothing of asperity in me towards him.” (Cheers.) 

Like the Duke, Mr. Roebuck commented on the presence of Mr. Dallas ; 
and offered advice to the Americans, He had passed many years of his 
youth in America, and he liked the people: he assured Mr. Dallas that 
no feelings of good-will could be manifested by them that would not be 
reciprocated by us. We are not sycophantic enough to praise every- 
thing American, and cannot expect them to praise everything English. 
Friendly criticism on both sides of the water will do each people good. 

* Let them not grudge the greatness that belongs to us. Let them be 
free and frank descendants of England. Let them honour the root from 
which they sprang. Ifthey ae great, we are great. I believe that they 
are destined to be a great people. We are that already, We have conferred | 
benefits upon mankind that mankind can never forget. This may be a 
proud assumption, but it is both proud and true.”’ (Cheers.) 

Local toasts followed in rapid succession, and the party remained un- 
broken till eleven o'clock. 


Sir Colin Campbell, the new Inspector-General of Infantry, began his 
labours on Thursday, at Preston, by a minute inspection of the Ninety- 
seventh Regiment. He was to go from Preston to Dublin, ‘“ It is un- 
derstood that Sir Colin Campbell is prosecuting these inquiries with a 
view to the preparation of a report upon the battalion system, and to the 
recommendation, if deemed advisable, of fixed training-schools in various 
parts of the kingdom for officers and men.” 


The shareholders and depositors of the Royal British Bank were ac- 
tively engaged yesterday in its affairs. About twenty of the principal 
shareholders met a body of depositors. 'The general feeling seemed to 
be, that it would be best for the shareholders voluntarily to pay up with- 
in the next twelve months the 50/7. yet remaining uncalled on each 100/. 
share, and to undertake also to proceed with the realization of the assets 
so as to pay the depositors in full by instalments within that period. A 
meeting of depositors was held in the evening at St. Martin’s Hall; the 
practical result of which was the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the affairs of the bank and obtain speedy payment. The plan of 
the directors is to pay twenty shillings in the pound in nine months,— 
that is, to pay five shillings in one month, five shillings in three months, 
five shillings in six months, and the balance within nine months, 


The Queen of Greece, acting, it is said, on the advice of Russia, 
Bavaria, Prussia, and Austria, has addressed a memorandum to all the 
Powers of Europe, praying them to protest against the occupation of 
Greece by the Allies, and calling on France immediately to withdraw 
the French Admiral Bouet. The French Admiral has applied for rein- 
forcements. 





An inquiry into a recent accident was held yesterday. Mr. Payne, one 
of the City Coroners, and a Jury, inquired into the cause of the death of 
four persons killed by the falling of the house in Little Swan Alley. The 
result of a long investigation showed that the tenants had complained to the 
landlord of the dangerous state of the house. It was a very old house; 
and the cause of its fall was the decay of the ends of the ratters. It ap- 
pears that unless there be external indications of danger the district sur- 
veyor has no authority to enter premises and survey them. The verdict 
was “ Accidental death’’; with an earnest recommendation to ** the Com- 
missioners of Sewers that they would authorize a special survey forthwith 
to be made of all buildings in the City of London that from age or other 


| working. 





causes may be supposed to be out of substantial repair.” 
As the Ocean Home, bound from Rotterdam to New York, and having on 
board 105 persons, crew and passengers, was proceeding yesterday morning 





out of the Channel, the Cherubim, a ship of 2000 tons, from New York to 
London, ran into the Ocean Home. She sank in twenty minutes; and al] 
her living freight, except the master, mate, ten of the crew, and ten passen- 
gers, were lost. This occurred at two in the morning, and the passengers 
were nearly all in bed. The captain of the Ocean Home, endeavouring to 
rouse the passengers, went down with the ship ; but, rising to the surface, 
he seized a piece of wood and thus was saved. 





The Prince of Wales made his débat as a sportsman on Monday last, in 
the Osborne covers, where there is plenty of game. It is anticipated that 
the Prince will prove to be a good shot. 

The pecuniary loss attendant on the late musical festival in Bradford can- 
not as yet be ascertained ; but there is every reason to believe that it will 
not exceed 500/.—Manchester Guardian. 





ResoLuTions OF THE TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 

The following are the resolutions of the Select Committee on 'Trans- 
portation, which are to appear in the Committee’s third and forthcom- 
ing volume. It will be seen that, under cover of a compromise, the reso- 
lutions are intended, in appearance, to save the credit of those who stick 
to transportation: but we have no remaining apprehensions on that score. 
The evidence of Mr. Elliot, which we analyze in the present article of our 
own series, shows that the conditions of a successful transportation can- 
not be renewed; so that the first of the resolutions is a concession to 
prejudices which still lie like lumber in “the Office,” without any sub- 
stantial validity. The sequel contains valuable admissions ; and in future 
numbers we shall endeayour..to show how the inquiry can be turned to 
the best practical account. 

‘1. That the punishment of transportation is more effectual and de- 
terring, better adapted for the ultimate reformation of convicts, and more 
beneficial to this country, than any other secondary punishment for serious 
crimes which has yet been tried. 

‘*2. That the Committee, therefore, recommend the continuation of the 
sentence of transportation, so far as her Majesty’s dominions may afford safe 
and proper facilities for that purpose. 

“3. ‘That if such facilities can be obtained, sentences of ten years’ trans- 
portation should be revived. 

‘4, That convict-prisons beyond the seas ought to be regarded as places 
for carrying out the sentence of transportation. 

‘**5, That every punishment by penal servitude should include—first, a 
certain fixed period of imprisonment and hard labour on publie works, to 
be undergone at all events ; secondly, a further period, which should be ca- 
pable of being abridged by the good conduct of the convict himself. 

“6, That with a view to give full effect to this principle, the sentences 
of penal servitude prescribed by the act should be changed and lengthened, 
so as to be identical with the terms of transportation for which they are re- 
ik substituted. 

“7. That the sentences of penal servitude now in force might be adopted 
with some few changes as the fixed periods indicated in resolution 5. 

“8. That the hulk system, which appears by the evidence to be already 
in a great measure relinquished, should be finally abandoned with as little 
delay as possible. 

** 9. That the scale of secondary punishment would be more complete if 
a shorter period of penal servitude than any now in force were enacted as 
an intermediate sentence between the present term of ordinary imprison- 
ment now usually inflicted and the former sentence of seven years’ transport- 
ation, or its equivalent. 

** 10. That the system of licences to be at large, or tickets-of-leave, author- 
ized by section 9 of the act, has been too short a time in operation in this 
country to enable the Committee to form a clear and decided opinion either 
as to the effects which it has already produced or as to its probable ultimate 


‘11. That the system appears to be founded upon a wage wise and 
just in itself, viz. that of enabling the convict to obtain by continued good 
conduct while undergoing his punishment the remission of a portion of his 
sentence, upon the express condition, however, that in case of subsequent 
misconduct his liability to punishment shall revive for the residue of the 
term specified in the original sentence. 

**12. That it appears from the evidence before the Committee, that bad 
effects upon the discipline of convicts on the public works have already 
been caused by the regulations under which it has been made known that 
no ticket-of-leave or other remission of sentence would in any case be 
granted to men sentenced to penal servitude, 

‘13. That there has been much of misapprehension and exaggeration 
with regard to the conduct of persons released upon tickets-of-leave, who 
have been frequently confounded, even by several of the witnesses in this 
inquiry, under one common designation of ticket-of-leave men, with con- 
victs whose sentences have fully and absolutely expired. 

“14. That there is reason to believe that the conduct of a large pro- 
portion of the whole number of persons discharged upon tickets-of-leave had 
itherto been good, and that in other cases persons so discharged have re- 
lapsed into crime from the difficulty, arising from their former characters 
becoming known, of procuring or retaining honest employment in this 
country ; a difficulty, however, which obviously applies to all persons once 
convicted, whether discharged upon tickets-of-leave or absolutely at the 
expiration of their sentences, 

**15. That to render this system of good-conduct licences adapted both for 
the reformation of offenders and the interests of the public, the conditions 
indorsed on the licence ought to be enforced. 

16. That every convict, on his release with a good-conduct licence, 
ought to be reported to the police of the town or district to which he is sent.’’ 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuancr, Fray AFTERNOON, 

The speculators in the English Funds have been selling Stock this week, 
to lessen their accounts preparatory to the settlement on the 10th instant ; 
the present complexion of affairs not offering sufficient inducement to an- 
ticipate an immediate rise. There has been consequently renewed dulness ; 
and this was increased on Wednesday after the Royal British Bank had sus- 
— payment. Consols were then done at 94}; they have since rallied, 
mut wear an unsettled appearance ; today they leave off at 944 5 for both 
Money and the Account. Bank Stock is }, and Exchequer Bills are 1s. 
better. 

Money has been in full demand at the Stock Exchange. At the Bank 
and discount-houses applications have been numerous, partly to meet the 
payments on commercial bills due yesterday, being the ath of the month. 

There have been large arrivals of gold and specie, amounting to 793,0002., 
by the West Indian and American steamers, and 328,000/. from Australia : 
these amounts are likely to be sent to the Continent. The non-retention of 
remittances, and the recent diminution in the Bank bullion, have produced 
a salutary effect, in checking the formation of new companies, of which Fo- 


| reign schemes have lately been very numerous: 5,370,000/. was the sum pro- 
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posed by sg in July to be oe in this way; in the past month 
the amount has decreased about one-half; but large sums have to be sent to 
Canada and the United States. 
of specie for India and China, namely, 835,400/.; of this 808,600/, was 
silver. 

The French Funds have improved on the average about j per cent, The 
supply of money on the Bourse being now abundant, the settlement has 
been arranged with ease. 

The Corn-market has declined 6s. 

In Foreign Stocks, the operations generally have been unimportant. 
Chilian and Danish Three per Cents have improved 1; Danish Five and 
Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, $; Peruvian, j. Russian Five per Cents 
have fallen }. 

The Shares in the Royal British Bank had been declining for some time 
past, from doubts regarding its position : the fall this week has been gradual 
—on Saturday they were done at 30, and upon the suspension of the Bank 
at 20; they have now become unsaleable. The shares in the other Joint- 
Stock Banks have been very little affected by this failure. 

In Railways, a fair amount of business has been transacted, mostly by 
sellers, Some fluctuations have occurred. On Wednesday there was a de- 
cline; and the heaviness continued until yesterday afternoon, when there 
was a favourable reaction, but not to the extent of the fall; and eompared 
with last week the following depression is still shown—Midland 1/, 10s, ; 
East Lancashire, London, Brighton, and South Coast, and London and 
North-Western, 1/.; Great Northern, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and Lon- 
don and South-Western, 10s. In Foreign Shares, Paris and Lyons have 
declined 1/.; Great Western of Canada and Northern of France, 15s. ; 
Great Central of France, 10s. ; Eastern of France, 5s. 

SaTurDAY, TwELvgE o’CLocg. 

The English Funds continue quiet, and no alteration has yet occurred ; 
Consols for both Money and Account are 94§ 5, Exchequer Bills 12 15 
premium. ‘The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 
48,649/. In the Corn-market yesterday there was a further fall of 3s. In 
Foreign Stocks the prices are nominal, and there are no signs of activity. 
In Railways there is no new feature ; only four bargains have been recorded 
—Eastern Counties, 94; North British, 404; Portsmouth, 9; South Devon, 
15}. 

Sarugpay, One o'CLock. 

The English Funds have been § lower since the morning, but have re- 
covered. Consols have been done at 943, and leave off 94) 5, Exchequer 
Bills have improved 1s., closing at 1316 premium. — In Foreign Stocks, 
Venezuela has advanced 1 per cent; it is now 324, There is no change in 
other securities. 

Railways are rather lower; the transactions have been moderate—Cale- 


donian, 52}; Eastern Counties, 9; Great Western, 642; London and North- 
Western, 1033; London and South-Western, 106 ; Midland, 80%; North 
British, 41; North-Eastern—Berwick, 80}; South-Eastern, 72}; 


Geelong and Melbourne, Guaranteed 5 per Cent, 23; Great Indian Penin- 
sula, 22; Great Western of Canada, 243; Northern of France, 40. Joint 
Stock Banks—Australasia, 104; London and County, 32}; London Joint 
Stock, 32; London and Westminster, 49}; Oriental Bank Corporation, 40; 
Ottoman Bank, 9%; South Australia, 367; Union of Australia, 69. Miscel- 
lancous—Crystal Palace, 24; London General Omnibus Company, 4. 


3 per Cent Consols .......... 943 5 Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 4 54 
Ditto for Account ........... 94: 5 | Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 98 9 

3 per Cent Reduced ...... shut Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 224 3 
New 3 per Cents............. 95§ Peruvian 4} per Cents...... 80 2exd. 
Long Annuities ...... shut Ditto 3 per Cents .........0. 58 9 
Ns ccccneskenneseeue shut Portuguese 4 per Cents...... 49 51 
Exchequer Bills ........... 13 16 pm. Russian 5 per Cents,...... 108 l0ex d. 
ae 232 5 Ditto 44 per Cents...... 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 87 90 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 444 5) 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 1 3 Ditto Deferred secccocsses 25 } 
Belgian 4) per Cents. . 97 9 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 913 
Chilian 6 per Cents.... ae Swedish 4 per Cents ........ 858 
Danish 5 per Cents... .11L3exd. Turkish 6 per Cents ........ 1034 4 
Danish 3 pe Cents ..,.. 85 7 Ditto 4 per Cents Guarateed , 103) 4 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, on 
Wednesday, at Manchester, allusion was made to the progressive improve- 
ment in its affairs. The passenger-receipts for the half-year showed an 
increase of nearly 14,400/. The report and accounts were agreed to. A 
dividend of 2/. 5s. for the half-year on the Ordinary Stock, and preportion- 
ately on the Shares, will be paid. 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow Company held their half-yearly meeting on 
Tuesday, in Glasgow. ‘The increase in the receipts compared with the same 
a last year had been 11,401/7.: this was attributed to a return, since 
March, to more reasonable fares between Edinburgh and Glasgow. The 
revenue account showed that 135,341/. had been reecived during the half- 
year, and 64,753/. expended in working the line; after providing for in- 
terest, taxes, and rents, the net balance was 28,697/. The report was 
adopted, and a dividend declared of 2 per cent per annum on the Consolidated 
Stock, and 5 per cent on the Preference Shares, 

In the report of the North British Company it is stated that the receipts 
on revenue account have amounted te 124,599/., the expenses to 62,042/. ; 
deducting payment of interest on loans, there is a balance of 36,717/. Add- 
ing the surplus at the 3lst of January, and a sum which up to that period 
had been advanced by revenue to capital, the disposable sum is 51,8897. 
This will pay a dividend of 5 per cent on the Guaranteed Stock, and at the 
rate of 2} per cent per annum on the Ordinary Stock ; and leave 1118/. 

The last half-yearly dividend and bonus of the Belfast Banking Company 
were equivalent to a distribution at the rate of 20 per cent per annum. 

The Birmingham Journal states that the orizinal holders of shares in the 
Birmingham Banking Company now receive about forty-six per cent per 
— in the shape of bonus and dividend on the amount of their first out- 
ay! 


The success of the National Discount Company has led to the organiza- 
tion of a second undertaking of a similar character—the London Discount 
Company. The capital is to be 1,000,000/., with one-fourth paid-up. The 
company is formed under the “ limited’’ law, and must therefore keep 
quite clear of any actual banking operations. 

The British Steam Fisheries Company, with a capital of 100,000/., is 
formed to develop the fishing resources of England by the application of 
steam-power to the vessels employed. 


The Scinde Railway Company have sent out by the Indus Mr, William 
Brunton and six assistant-engineers to survey the country between Mooltan, 
Lahore, and Umritsir. 

The number of steamers set free from the transport service by the peace is 
leading to the establishment of various roatine: lines : the first vessel of 
anew monthly service between London and the West Coast of Africa will 
set out on the 15th. 





The Indus took out a considerable amount | 


to Scotland, 
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Che Cheratres. 
the course of that hybrid which we may 
will be ultimately found to resemble 


It is not improbable that 
term decorative * legitimacy” 


those progresses depicted by Hogarth, and that its end will be k 
glorious than its beginning. ‘“ Historical illustration ’”’—to use th« 


euphuism of the day—was at its culminating point in the revival of 
Henry VIIT at the Princess's Theatre, From the stage-directions in 
the original text, it could be plausibly assumed that the play was writ- 
ten for a pageant; the work in its nature was a “ history” rather than 
a drama strictly so called; and therefore Mr. Charles Kean, when he 
declared that by his very accurate style of stage-adornment he was 
carrying out the intentions of Shakspere, had at least a fair show of rea- 
son on his side. Though a suspicion might cross the mind that the play 
was brought out for the sake of the seenery rather than the scenery for 
the sake of the play, still the case was “ not proven.”’ 

Henry VIII is followed by the Winter’s Tale, and the principle of 
“historical illustration’ is carried on eyen more elaborately than 
before. A “ chorus” spoken between the acts is enlarged into a sort 
of masque, and a brief dance is expanded into a long divertissement. 
Sicily being nominally the principal place of action in Shakspere’s work, 
the manager fixes the time in the period of Syracusan brilliancy, and 
thus gains an opportunity of presenting a gorgeous series of tableaux, 
that show the aspect of Athenian civilization as reflected by the Doric 
colonists. The incorrect ‘Bohemia’ of the text is converted into 
“‘ Bithynia ’—less for the sake of literary accuracy than to aasist the 
great work of “ historical illustration,” and to enable Mr. Kean to vary 
his series of pictures with a few views of Asiatic life. Nothing could be 
more perfect than the mise en scéne of the Winter's Tale; but yet the 
suspicion that could not be proved in the case of TTenry VIL now be- 
came an absolute certainty. If that was obviously an historical work, 
the Winter’s Tale was obviously non-historical, and the scene of action 
no more denoted a geographical Sicily than the “ Illyria” of Twelfth 
Night signifies the coast of a real Adriatic, In fact, the play was not 
archeologically illustrated because it was historical, but, on the con- 
trary, it was made historical as far as possible to admit of archwologieal 
illustration ;—‘ as far as possible’’ we say, because, in spite of emenda- 
tions and interpolations, a discrepancy between the intrinsically romantic 
work and its classic decorations could not be thoroughly overeome. If 
the Delphic Oracle declared that the fable was laid in the days of Greek 
Paganism, there was Autolycus ready to prove that Perdita was educated 
in a village of ‘* merrie England,’—which, with the looseness belonging 
to Elizabethan poets, might as well be called Bohemia as anything else, 
Now the discrepancy between play and scenery gave rise to two opposite 
feclings. On the one hand, it was felt by the literary-minded, tha 
Shakspere’s poetry was crushed beneath a weight of heterogeneous mat- 
ter; on the other hand, it was felt by the sight-loving multitude, that 
the progress of the show was impeded by a quantity of uscless poetry. 

The Winter's Tale held possession of the stage from the first night of 
its production to the close of the season about a fortnight ago. Last 
Monday, after a repose of nine days, the manager reopened his doors 
that the public might witness the revival of Pizarro. The principle of 
** historical illustration’ was again carried out to the extreme point; old 
scenes were improved, and new scenes were introduced on the authority 
of * books of travel.’ In short, the Spanish conquerors never showed 
more zeal in getting gold out of the real Peru than is displayed by Mr. 
Charles Kean in putting gold into the mimie Peru of Kotzebue, More- 
over, he and Mrs. Kean took upon themselves the characters of Rolla and 
Elvira, and intrusted the other parts to efficient representatives, Nothing 
that manager could do has been left undone. 

Pizarro, then, is the theatrical “lion” of the day. As a dramatic 
work, it scarcely ranks above an ordinary Astley’s melodrama; but so 
little is this to be regretted, that, whereas the poetry of the Winter's Tal 
came as an unwelcome intrusion in the midst of dances and pageants, 
the dialogue of the prose piece, tumid as it is, always points to business, 
and keeps up just that species of excitement which is necessary to the en- 
joyment of dramatic spectacle. Thus, decorative art, which at first seemed 
to be the mere ornament of literature—comparable to the morocco-bind- 
ing of a book—is found to work just as well without literature at all. 

We do not blame Mr. Kean for exercising his vocation, on the assump- 
tion that the theatre ought to be a sort of historical museum, but, on the 
contrary, commend the conscientiousness and really magnificent spirit 
with which he works upon his own hypothesis, We merely intend to 
show by a forcible instance, that advance in the art of stage-manage- 
ment and stage-decoration by no means implies an advance in the drama. 





A “young lady,” whose name was not stated, made her London débat 
at the Haymarket on Thursday, in the character of Rosalind. With the 
proficiency of a clever amateur she combines the confidence of a veteran 


professor. 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

Herold’s Zampa was revived on Monday at the Opéra Comique. At 
the Variétés there is a new vaudeville, by MM. Clairville and L. Thiboust, 
entitled Les Enfants Terribles. The eldest of the three “ children,” who 
are all troublesome in some fashion or other, is a schoolboy of fifteen, 
who falls in love with his uncle’s wife, and sends her a Latin love-letter. 
Discovering that he has a rival in another lovyer—(the uncle of course is 
nothing)—he atones for his folly by getting up a little drama, with a 
moral in favour of conjugal fidelity, and thus successfully warns his 
aunt-in-law against the danger that hangs over her. English dramatists 
may be advised not to touch this piece, La Fee, a little piece by M. Octave 
Feuillet, already known to the reading world of Paris, has found its way 
to the stage of the Vaudeville. The principal character, a young lady, who 
pretending to be a fairy saves a gentleman from suicide, is played by 
Mademoiselle Saint-Mare. The unfortunate Queen of Scots has tound a 
new dramatic home in the Théatre Imperial du Cirque; where the 
usually tragic theme is treated less tragically than usual by MM. Crisa- 
fulli and Devicque. Bothwell, who is an unmitigated villain, regarded 
with horror by Mary herself, is shot dead at a proper juncture, to relieve 
the Queen of his odious love, and she eludes her Caledonian foes by a 
happy escape to England! Certainly Marie Stuart en Ecosse merits the 
praise of originality in point of tone; but its chief appeal to public fa- 
vour consists in the magnificent ship that brings the Queen from France 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“NO NEWS.” 

Tue events, ay, even of this week, are among the grandest and 
most important that the history of the world has witnessed. No 
doubt, the newspapers will be regarded by the satiated English 

uidnune as comparatively dull, although they are not without 
their strange incidents, unprecedented events, and extraordinar 
historical conjunctions, But the Englishman is not satisfied wit 
his paper unless it tells him the fall of a state, the founding of a 
new empire, the deaths of kings, the bankruptcy of a great bank, 
the forgery of an English noble, or a murder more ghastly and 
fantastical than any we have lately had. In truth, such inci- 
dents are not the real great events of any day; they are but the 
ultimate signs of the true events—of the large actions and labours 
which constitute the march of a state: the ultimate events 
which we can recount are but the characters by which mankind 
writes its own history. During the past week, as well as some 
few weeks that have preceded it, we have been witnesses of move- 
ments more critical for the future state of the world—more por- 
tentous to some interests, more hopeful for our fellow creatures 
at large—than many that have been celebrated in history and 
song. It is not that some of the cleverest men deputed by the 
Governments have been laying their heads together to see how 
much of the effete and exposed bureaucratic system they could save 
consistently with conceding enough to satisfy the rising demands 
of public opinion in Europe. Diplomatic artifice may contrive, 
in the interests of courts and cabinets, to stave off some part of 
the debt which sooner or later will have to be paid to the intel- 
lect of Europe ; but, independently of those political compromises 
which have Sone thought to constitute almost the exclusive ma- 
The very 





terial of history, we are witnessing yet larger events. 
movements of our gigantic industrial machinery, constantly pro- 
ducing more and yet more for the benefit of our country a of 
distant lands—constantly increasing the wealth of our own com- 
munity, economizing labour, and now, by a more intelligent ad- 
ministration, beginning to spare the frame, the health, the mind 
of the working classes—is in itself a perpetual event as striking 
as any that newspapers can have from day to day to announce. 

Daily, too, the highest intellects and the most industrious skill 
are bringing the powers of science more strongly to aid in the 
development of that industry. And again, science as well as 
commerce, growing more intelligent, is seeking not only to in- 
ercase wealth, but also to increase the moral and physical well- 
being of the working community. Since dominant sect ceases to 
prohibit discussion on questions of religion—since the debate 
upon the human portion of that ceaseless topic has been rendered 
more free—the spirit of antagonism has been soothed and neu- 
tralized, and a much larger number have caught the spirit of 
veneration, and have applied it with a better practical piety to 
assist in this more intell gent administration of science and com- 
merce. The debateson Mr. Bessemer’s beautiful stroke of natural 
magic have brought forth the fact that several other men have 
been on the verge of the same serics of discoveries. Thus we are 
daily growing wiser and more considerate for each other. 
there is no lack of events, in a country and in a time when these 
immense movements are going forward; though the movements 
which most nearly touch the life and heart of mankind do not 
need to be recited every day, or to be announced by the electric 
telegraph in the “ latest intelligence.” 

It is not that we must avert our eyes from the political world, 
be satisfied with our “‘ progress,” and go to sleep while the train 
pursues its onward journey. If we do not cm our eyes upon 
our servant the engine-driver, or stir the guard up to his duty, 
the train may go off the rails, and the sleeper may be awakened 
by some hideous ruin and combustion. Prosperity does make 


men sleep: there is a disposition to be content with the “ stag- | 


nation” of the present day; and we have no doubt that the 


working statesmen who manage for us believe that our 
eyes are not so strictly as usual upon them. It is idle 


to rail at ‘secret diplomacy.” If the debates in the Con- 


ference at Paris had been carried on before the publie of | 


Europe, in the Place du Carrousel, or Trafalgar Square, the 
Plenipotentiaries would soon have been at ee would 
have come to no conclusion, and would not have patched up even 
such a peace as that in which we already find so many holes. 
But there are degrees in all things. It is essential that the diplo- 
matic statesman should conduct the several stages of a nego- 
tiation in confidence, free to exercise much discretion, and to re- 
port only at the end of the stage. But it were a fatal mistake to 
suppose that the interests and influence of great states can be 
bartered away by individual gentlemen, as they would barter 
away their private estates, They could not do so much with the 
lands in a country town, whatever their proprietary rights. The 
English people have not yet grown so sleepy under their con- 
tinued prosperity that they will give up their title to review the 
proceedings of their Ministers. And in France itself, although 
the organ of a public opinion, the press, is in suspense, the public 
survives, and it has an opinion, unexpressed—an opinion not to 
be despised, nor permanently thwarted. Diplomacy may claim 
to act in contidence; but that statesman will ill ‘repay confi- 
dence, will indifferently exercise discretion, who neglects to con- 
sult the state that he represents. 

If he is performing his duty in the sense of his trust, there is 


So | 


no reason why, at the proper stages, he should not report—should 
net render an account of his stewardship, and claim the ratifica- 
tion, the approval of his client. If, indeed, he is using his op- 

rtunity to embezzle the influence of his state, and to use it for 

is private purposes, or for the profit of some foreign interest, he 
may evade the penalty for a time, but sooner or later he will 
have to pay up that interest. We do not expect statesmen to 
oblige the journals with “important disclosures” periodically ; 
but we do say that they may protract the secret character of their 
conference too long, and that after a certain point every day 
added to the mystery adds to suspicion, and may add to the 
penalty. 





THE SULTAN AND THE GARTER. 

“His Highness Abd-ul-Medjid, K.G.!””—such will be the future 

style and title of that illustrious personage. It is a great his- 
| torical event. At first we are struck with the amusing aspect of 
| the oceurrence—a garter sent to the Grand Turk! It reminds 
| us of the Birmingham merchant mentioned by Anastasius, who 

exported a cargo of buttons to Constantinople. But that was be- 
| fore the reforms of Mahmoud in the Turkish costume, and the 
new trousers would even admit the garter. 

More serious difficulties will present themselves. The Or- 
der of the Garter is an order of Christian chivalry. The loss 
of its earliest records somewhat obscures its origin; we only 
know that Edward the Third founded it, probably with some 
eye at once to the Knighthood of the Crusades and to the 
traditionary Knights of the Round Table. But what would 
the immaculate virgin Sir Galahad, who succeeded in the 
quest of the Real Blood and the conquest of the Siege Perilous, 
have said to the admission of the Soudan to a “siege” at the 
redoubted board? He would probably have been as furious as his 
modern representative in the London press at the admission of 
Louis Napoleon, the ‘‘ Papist,” to be a Knight of the Garter,—as 
' if the Papist were more schismatical than Nicholas, who crossed 

his breast from right to left in the Greek fashion! As if, too, 
Edward, the illustrious founder of the order were not himself “a 
Papist.” Royal Savoy has set the example of conferring the 
Christian order of ‘St. Maurice et St. Lazare” on Baron Roth- 
schild, a Jew; and where is the greater enormity of giving the 
, order patronized by St. George to a Mahometan ? 
| Still there are apparent difficulties to the admission of the Sou- 
dan. The ruling idea among the earliest Knights was the de- 
fence of loyalty, chivalry, and “ the faith,” against the Infidels 
all and sundry. The earliest systematic record of the Order and 
its statutes places it under the protection of the Trinity; all the 
Knights possessed a gallant devotion to the Virgin Mary, whose 
image they then wore, after the fashion of King Arthur. On one 
occasion, not adopted by Gibbon, when Knights were fighting in 
Palestine, St. George of Cappadocia appeared before them in the 
figure of a beautiful young man, conferring upon them victory. 
~All these facts are recorded in the velvet Black Book or Register 
of the Order. The insignia and the robes of the Order were par- 
ticularly designed, saith the same record, to remind the Knights 
of these things; and a question of delicacy at least suggests itself 
in asking the Sultan to don them. 
| Not that the difficulty is insuperable; for Philip, the husband 
of Queen Mary, obtained leave to omit some parts of the insignia, 
apparently because it hurt his morbid pride to wear the whole 
livery of another sovereign. To do so was a common custom 
with greater men than Philip ; but he was a diseased recreant. 
The oath might constitute a greater difficulty. But this also 
has been accommodated to other circumstances. Philip took his 
oath on a portion of ‘the true cross”; which is not at present 
available. Henry the Eighth caused the Knight to be admitted 
under statutes which would dis« ualify him if he were guilty of 
“heretical depravity”: but cnt is “heretical depravity” ? 
Henry would have given different answers at different times. 
The oath does not appear to have begun with the existence of 
the Order, being oulaiie merged in the religious service proper 
| to the admission of a Knight; and the first special oath only 
| bound the fraternity to defend the College at Windsor, including, 
no doubt, its chapel. Well, why should not the Sultan do that ? 
Moliére actually makes the Sultan a Crusader; as is signified in 


the doggrel 





** Mahaméta, per Giourdina, 
Mi prégar, séra é mattina, * * * 
Per dettender Palestina,”’ 

| against scrubby and recreant Christians. And if the Bourgeois 
| Gentilhomme could consort with Mahoun, surely real English 
gentlemen are not more prejudiced? The Sultan’s Ambassador 
| has subscribed to the new church at Constantinople, and certainly 
| we could better rely on his Highness Abd-ul-Medjid K.G. for the 
defence of Windsor and all that it contains, than on his Majesty 
Nicholas, who broke the very fundameutal rules of the Order, by 
engaging in war against his Sovereign, and playing traitor alike 
to truth and chivalry in the mode of levying that war. 

Yes ; you judge things after all by practical tests. The real 
“ infidel” is the man who breaks faith and violates the spirit of 
religion. The Sultan, who has promoted freedom of conscience 
where persecution had heretofore wielded the never-sheathed 
sabre of proselytism, is likely to be a better brother of the Order 
than Nicholas, who prostituted sacred names to diplomatic chicane 
and military spoliation. 

The historian tells us that the pretty incident of the Countess of 
Salisbury is apocryphal, and that the Order was founded quite 
irrespectively of the virtues of her beauty and stockings. Who 
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the Crusades and the Round Table, and a/so have borrowed the 
distinctive ensign of the Order from the allegory of the chivalry— 
from an incident which enabled him to rebuke the vulgar court, 
and to adopt as the crowning grace of a manly order an allegori- | 
cal token of extreme chivalrous devotion—the tangible sign of | 


| 
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knows Why should not Edward have conceived the idea from | known to many, and surely it would not be difficult to 


a gentle sentiment, which knew how to reconcile the conscious- | 


ness of womanhood with reverence for its tender shrinking? It | 
is the very test of the true gentleman. We may quarrel without 
end over the question ‘“‘ What is the truth?” but in human af- 
fairs he can never go far wrong who intelligently and obediently 
reads the device ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
IMPERIAL SPLENDOURS, 

Moscow is an old town of modern times; for Russian antiquities 
are recent in comparison with their chronologies. The character 
of the architecture is familiar to us; it is such as George the 
Fourth might have imagined in a moment of inspiration—a 
spurious sort of Chinese fantastical. All has been newly painted, | 
newly limed, newly varnished. The domes have been gilded ; 
whole streets of tents have been prepared for the feasting; the 
carriages that are already assembling exhibit a gorgeousness of 
gilding that puts our Lord Mayor’s show to the blush. The 
nobles will be there, rejoicing in the magnificence of their follow- 
ing. It is true that immense numbers of the serfs belonging to 
those nobles are in pawn; true that the whole empire stands, or 
totters, upon a system of slavery; true that the Czar himself is 
only permitted to enjoy his coronation in peace by the forbearance 
of Europe whom he Govel and tries to cheat. But there will be 
gold, feasting, and multitudes at his coronation. 

Genuine royalty is always gorgeous. The last Shah of Persia 
who exercised any real and conscious power, sufficient to satisfy 
a magnificent soul, rejoiced in an outward splendour proportionate. 
His breast was a blaze of diamonds, enough almost to blind the 
beholder as it flashed in the light. Your wretched critical Eng- 
lishman might look to ‘the institutions” of Persia; but the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and great must be the insti- 
tutions that can produce a blazing Shah. It is Russia which 
gives us the most magnificent monarch of the present day, with 
whom our own can as little vie in pageantry as she can in magna- 
nimity with King Ferdinand of Naples, 

If the Englishman desires to te his eyes with the show of 
royal magnificence, whither can he betake himself? There is 
perhaps no resource but the Princess’s Theatre. But even there 
the genius of Mr, Kean is obliged to borrow his opportunity from 
remote regions of Peru and the days of Pizarro, England at the 
present day can give us nothing like ‘the great square of 
Cuzco.” London never sees such an imposing spectacle as that of 
the Peruvians at their devotions. The first of our cathedrals does 
not exhibit to us divine service in that form. 

Besides, the pageantry of the Princess’s still lacks that which 
is required to give it the true royal flavour. It is true 
that no man can see more than the eyes take in. The wan- 
derer in Moscow will necessarily be fatigued by the tour 
of the city, by the standing or the sitting during the te- 
dious ceremonies or protracted displays; while for the audience 
at the Princess’s the ceremonies and scenes are made to pass be- 
fore the sitting spectator, as if courts, pageants, and dignities 
were rendered obedient to command. But, after all, the Inca of 
Peru in that palace exercises no power over life and death: the 
Pizarro of that scene never warms his hands in real blood. 


Rolla goes peacefully home to supper; Pizarro’s check would | : , 
- | party has a right to redress and compensation. 


be cashed in any bank of London; and, however the armies 
or the multitude may bluster on the stage, they are as little 
afraid of the Spanish tyrant as they are of the Peruvian poten- 
tate. The magnificence is only on the surface. A tame peo- 
ple like the English may think that they are better off, enjoying 
the spectacle at a charge ranging from one shilling to five shil- 
lings, with a quiet street and a comfortable supper in their own 
rear: the splendour is as great, the convenience greater, the cost 
less; but still they do not look upon that Pizarro or that Rolla 
with half the veneration that they would upon a real King, who 
can wring taxes out of his audience, and has actually killed a few 
fellow creatures his fortunate subjects—or not afew. ‘ Chacun a 
son goat.” The Englishman has his half-crown’s worth of grand- 
eur at the Princess’s ; the Russian prefers to pay a higher price 
for the genuine article at Moscow. 





NAME! NAME! 
In reference to the mysterious return of moneys granted to cer- 
tain public bodies, especially to the Department of Science and 
Art, a correspondent forbids us to expect any further information, 
Yet he is a person who ought to be able to command information 
if he desires it. We pointed out the fact that the large sums 
handed over annually to the Department are paid away, inter 
alia, in salaries to considerable amounts. A return was demanded 
to show how this money was distributed; and that return pre- 
sented a remarkable contrast with the return of the Royal Society. 
The private association tells how every penny was disposed of, 
with the names of the persons that received the money, The De- 
partment of Science and Art accounts for all the money as paid to 
the holders of certain offices in the lump, but does not give the 
names of the persons holding those offices ; and we asked whether 
any one could supply the deficiency in the return—could state the 
names of the officers? The names of the office-holders must be | 
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extract 
information on the point. Our correspondent says of the Depart- 
ment, ‘‘they will take care to give no names, unless it is dis- 
tinetly ahah whether or not certain unknown or unnamed per- 
sons have salaries of very large amount.” Now is that so? 

Must we go over the whole of all the directories, and ask suc- 
cessively whether all the distinguished individuals in those 
copious lists happen to be occupants of the anonymous offices in 
the department * For instance, is Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
down in the list of officers ? Is Mr. Disraeli the recipient of a 
large salary ? Is Dr, Lyon Playfair? If Dr. Lyon Playfair were 
among the officers of the department, our confidence in it might 
be increased, because he is a most meritorious person ; but if he is 
holding office there without the public statement of his name, 
there must be some reason for the concealment; and what is that 
reason ? 

If driven to guessing, we can imagine several reasons why it 
might be thought desirable not to give the namesof persons. For 
instance, high patrons might not like it to be known that a fa- 
voured individual has been receiving sums of a certain magni- 
tude. Again, if patrons not so exalted have been showing favour 
to subordinates, the suppression of the name would conceal the 
fact. Parliament oul not tolerate very high salaries; but 
suppose that the oflices of master, curator, lecturer, and librarian, 
were all concentrated in the same person, he might in that way 
monopolize a very handsome income. We do not say that these 
are the reasons for the suppression; but the suppressions them- 
selves are remarkable. 

There is one way to clear up the whole matter. It would be to 
call for a distinct statement of all the persons holding offices un- 
der the department, with the specific salaries that they receive in 
virtue of each employment. Should the information not be spon- 
taneously supplied, one of the Houses of Parliament will probably 
call for that return. We may point out, however, the necessity 
of demanding a return for the same year to which the last return 
applies. ° 





RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRESS. 

Tose who are challenging us to accept a more defined responsi- 
bility for the press, appear to overlook the facts, that the press 
has been constantly recognizing and enforcing for itself a more 
defined responsibility than the law has been able to create for it, 
and in the fast case of an appeal to the law has been held practi- 
cally responsible in an excessive degree. The journals are seen 
occasionally to make unjust attacks; the sense of injustice is 
aroused, and indignation vents itself in a proposal to punish the 
aggressor and to prevent a repetition of the wrong. Our reply is, 
that the wrong is growing daily more exceptional; that in cases 
of specific grievance the ordinary law provides a remedy; that in 
more general cases the remedy would be worse than the disease, 
The ablest combatant is “ Jurist,” who this week transfers his 
arena from the Daily News to the Spectator, and proposes a duel 
of such formidable duration, that, notwithstanding the assurance 
of his being past fighting, we shrink from the labour, for our 
readers as a as ourselves. But perhaps a few points might be 
usefully considered. 

The gist of our distinguished friend’s argument, if we rightly 
collect it, is, that the journal has no right to attack any man, 
public or private, with censure that cannot be established as 
“true.” to accuse a man of faults that he has not committed, is 
to inflict, without authority, not only pain, but unmerited pain— 
is to trespass — character, which is property ;* and the wronged 

Granted, if he 
can define a specific wrong or a tangible injury. Our corre- 
spondent is mistaken in supposing that we regarded the criminal 
law only as giving the test for a specific wrong: any offence or 
trespass at law would be a sufficient definition of the conduct 
which a journal must not impute without being held accountable ; 
and that responsibility, it appears to us, is quite sufficient. It 
would prevent the journalist from setting himself up as judge 
over a man’s acts so as to usurp the authority of the law. We 
doubt whether it would be possible to wrongfully take away a 


| man’s ‘* character” without infringing that rule. 


But, we are told, the writer must not say anything which is not 
“true.” Now whatis “truth”? The test will vary according to 
the tribunal. The same assertion will be pronounced true or false 
according as the jury is Roman Catholic or Protestant, Orthodox 
or Dissenting, Monarchical or Democratic; and this discrepancy 
will affect matters of fact as well as of opinion. According to one 
judge, it is ‘‘true” that Archdeacon Denison has denied the doe- 
trine of the Church of England, is a wrongful expounder of the 
Church’s creed, and ought to be deprived ; according to judges not 
less respectable, it is ‘ false” that he has done those things. By 
one jury the journalist who censured him would be convicted, by 

* The use of this analogy or metaphor is an instance of the lax language 
into which legists fall, in the very attempt to attain an accuracy not con- 
sistent with the nature of language. What is ‘“‘character”’ ? It means the 
repute or description which a man has earned by his qualities or conduct. 
Its essence, therefore, resides in the judgment of others: and, how can that 
be, even in exact metaphor, his property? His repute will depend upon 
their principles of judging; on those data they will debate; and, however 
the resolution ultimately passed may affect him, and may be in part earned 
by his labour, he still holds it by their favour and vote. Censure, as well 
as praise, is an element in any just decision; but how could we get at the 
truth, if we were prohibited in limine from stating anything but the truth ? 
In any pleadings of a law court, one side must be in error; yet we are to 
have ‘a verdict on this one subject without debate; and that verdict is, 
ab initio, ‘‘ the property’ of the plaintiff in the cause. 
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another acquitted. Must we in the mean time abstain from dis- 
cussing the subject of his remarkable position and his doctrine ? 
An able paper in the Law Magazine for August 1855 proposed 
a new and speciak check upon abuses that tend to weaken the 
press, and to that suggestion Jurist refers. The suggested pro- 


cedure would have applicd to the strongest point in the charge | 


against the Scotsman, that it had falsely accused Mr, M‘Laren of 
partiality as chairman of a public meeting. In the paper to which 
we refer, Mr. Edwin Hill proposes that a person so aggrieved 
should have the power to summon the accuser before a court of 
law, and challenge him to prove his accusation ; leaving the dis- 
credit, with the costs of the suit, to constitute the penalty of the 

rty that is proved to be in the wrong. In summing up, Mr. 


a 
frill proposes, besides the power of authoritatively uttering the | 


refutation, ‘‘ that the courts should have the power to bind over 
inveterate falsifiers [under fine] to keep the truth towards all her 
Majesty’s subjects”; and “that such proceedings should be 
speedy, cheap, and easy.” Independently, however, of the difli- 


culty of ascertaining absolutely even a matter of fact, such a pro- | 


cedure might, and in many cases no doubt it would, degenerate 
inte a race of witnesses, to be won by the longest purse: nor 
do we discern the gene of obtaining an efficient tribunal 
for such a purpose, until Mr. Edwin Hill’s further suggestion 
shall be carried out—that the principle of truth shall be much 
more recognized as a judicial test by our courts of law. 


Such a tribunal would probably supply, sooner or later, one | 


test of “truth”—that it should be recognized by the con- 


stituted authorities; and a journalist might be prohibited from | 


saying that which it was agreed upon to account inconsistent 
with the recognized truth. But to make constituted authority the 


measure of truth, is to destroy the freedom of the press. It is to | 


permit only a press “cum auctoritate et privilegio”—such a 
press as exists in France. Of what use is that press ? 

If we admit that individuals must be defended from discussion, 
the truth is no valid moral justification of a charge. In the days 
of Mary or Charles the Ninth, it would have been wantonly in- 
flicting pain and injury to point out a man as a Protestant; in 
the days of Sacheverel, a charge of being a Papist would have 
been wantonly cruel, however true; thirty-five years ago the 
truth of a charge of Radicalism would have aggravated the in- 
jury ; and more reeently to call a man an Atheist, was to deprive 

im of employment, property, civil rights, and family. 

Some have thought to fix the responsibility by forbidding the 
writer to publish without his signature. This would necessitate 
a certain kind of accommodation-signing, wherever writings are 
the product of several hands, or of persons not professionally os- 
tensible ; and as we have had professional bail in England, so 
they have professional signataries in France. The check would 
tend to suppress all but individual opinions which the genuine 
signatary could adopt. 

But our firm belief is, that all these restraints would de- 
feat themselves, and would deprive both the public and indivi- 
duals of their best protection. Severe prosecutions of the press 
in the days of the Regency did not put down political libels; 
prosecutions did not prevent, but afforded the ground for that 
trade in scurrilous publications which has been extinguished by 
—what? Not by the actions for libel or charges of defamation ; 
not by the discountenancing of the upper classes, who bought the 
papers; but by the free censure of the press upon the low tastes 
and bad political influences which encouraged those publications. 


Impose a stricter censorship on the press, and it will be inevit- | 


ably crippled in the freedom which is essential to full discussion. 
How many a debate in Parliament would have to be castigated 
with excision, how many a keen debate within the walls discon- 
tinued without the walls! But what would then be the effect ? 
The hardest railer in the House would be unchecked. Obliged to 
mince its phrases, or to utter none but assertions stamped by au- 
thority as permissible, there would be no “ publie opinion” to 
countervail and correct individual opinion, In these days of 

enny post and railway intercourse, it would be easy to spread a 
‘ama against a man, which would never be brought owt, and pro- 
bably never brought to the ears of the accused. At present, Ca- 
lumny is one of the first offenders to be dragged out, pilloried, 
and pelted. 

There is, however, one excellent reason why the English public 
will never tolerate a press-law restricting writers to judicially 
ascertained “truth,” placing impediments on reporting unless 
contirmed by evidence, and imposing fines on criticism: it is, 
that with such restrictions and such preliminaries to execute, no 
journal could get ready its news or comments for the morrow—no 
today’s Zimes could be laid upon your table ; but you would have 
to wait until the editor had referred the reports to a commission 
of inquiry and subjected his leading article to an authorized cen- 


sor. In other words, it is a question between an English press or | 


a French press; and we have no fear of seeing an English public 
assent to the importation of a French journalism. 





A BUDGET FOR 1857. 
BY A PATRIOTIC PROJECTOR. 
Aw old pamphleteer, in speaking of the difficulties against which 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer must contend, owing to the ex- 
travagant expectations of relief entertained by most persons, re- 
marks, that ‘‘ The people are always looking forward with Jewish 
eagerness to the appearance of a political Messiah,” who will 
remove all their Gull eseamene aa restore universal prosperity. 
Unfortunately for all such sanguine politicians, the 28,000,000/, 


of interest for the national creditor, and the thirty or thirty-five 
millions sterling additional for the Army and Navy, the Civil and 
Miscellaneous Services, must always be raised in some way or 
other ; so that “the coming man,” as Mr. Disraeli calls our long- 
expected “ political Messiah,” has rather a hard task in prospect, 
Though ever so inventive and well-disposed, all that any Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer can do is merely to make some new ar- 
| rangement of the enormous load, so as to render its pressure less 
galling on the shoulders of the industrious millions by whom it 
must be borne so long as they remain in the United Kingdom, 
Even with @ peace establishment, and the most rigid economy in 
every department of our expenditure, the average amount of 
taxation for every man, woman, and child, could not be reduced 
below 40s, or 42s, per head. For the next year or two it will 
probably be a few shillings above that. 

But, having fairly determined to pay our share of the national 
expenses, we may find it worth while to inquire whether the 
60,000,000/. or 70,000,000/, per annum, required by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, could not be raised in a less wasteful man- 
ner than it is at present. Now thatall parties look upon free trade 

| as “ un fait accompli,” itis high time to ask whether its principles 
have been applied by the managers of our national affairs in such 
a way as to obtain the largest possible amount of revenue from 
duties on imported goods, with the smallest possible amount of 
injury to trade. In levying customs-duties this is the only pro- 
blem which the Finance Minister needs to solve. In concocting 
a budget, he is no longer obliged to take into account the fears 
and jealousies of West India merchants and planters, or of ship- 
owners, farmers, and landowners, All classes are alike interested 
| in promoting every financial reform which is caleulated to cheapen 
articles of general consumption and give an increased impulse to 
trade and manufactures. 

Plain and obvious as this may seem, however, I question 
whether the present Chancellor of the Exchequer has courage 
enough to bring forward such a budget as the new state of things 
would fairly warrant. Of course some allowance must be made 
for the very ticklish position he occupies owing to the present 
state of parties, With aman who had made himself master of 
the situation the case would be altogether different. In 1842, 
Sir Robert Peel found no difficulty in proposing and carrying his 
resolutions embodying a wholesale alteration of the tarifl'; but 
what chance would Sir George Lewis have in 1857, were he to 
propose as large a measure of fiscal reform in the present House 
of Commons’ With an Opposition so strong in watchful Ex- 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, and unserupulous, ambidexterous 
finance debaters, and so little inclined to look favourably upon any 
important measure proposed by Ministers, it would be unreason- 
able to expect anything of a very bold or remarkable character. 
If we are to have a budget for 1857 worthy of the altered state of 
things, it must come from the Opposition. 

People will say that it is not the part of an Opposition to bring 
forward a budget. But what is there to hinder it from becom- 
ing part of their duty? We are not bound to plod on for 
ever in the same slow fashion. At present independent Mem- 
bers, acting without concert or effective organization, propose 
isolated reductions of the duties on wine, malt, tea, sugar, 
tobaeco, paper, &e. &e.; but they bring forward their reso- 
lutions in a manner the worst calculated to effect the object at 
which they profess to aim. Instead of trying to obtain a large 
reduction of the duty on any of these articles at once, they ought 
to consult together as to the best mode of action, and then bring for- 
ward a series of resolutions in favour of a general reduction of 
duties on imports. Many advantages would result from this 
course. The Chancellor of the Exechequer’s stock argument, that 
we must not think of making a large reduction of the duty on 
wine, for example, unless we are prepared to give up the greater 
part of the duty on malt, would be met at once by a proposal to 
make the reduction on both duties at the same time. The argu- 
ment as to the want of a surplus to make up the probable deficit, 
| I shall meet afterwards. Meanwhile, I propose to give an outline 
of what the Opposition budget for 1857 ought to be. 

In the first lon I would reduce the duty on wine from 5s. 6d., 
its present amount, to ls. per gallon, The increased consump- 
tion would not be sufficient to yield as large a sum to the revenue 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer obtains at present, but a very 
few years would bring it round, For the last three years, our 
annual consumption has been— 








Years. Gallons. 
BEER csccec TETTTELITIT TTT Leer 7,197,620 
| DEE ckerisievecteestheuunen kin eee 7,149,612 
OGG atoscedssconsaneneqeeneiens 6,670,358 


Compare these three years with the first three years of the pre- 
sent century, when the population of the United Kingdom was 
little more than half what it is now, and the effect of high duties 
in limiting consumption will at once be seen. 


Years. Gallons, 
WSOL ncrccccccccccccccccrscsences 7,006,310 
BE. snsacansusans Perererririre 6,355,749 
7 see ee 8,181,466 


If we go back to the beginning of last century, we find a still 
| greater disparity between the wine-drinking habits of that period 
| and those of the present day. ‘In 1700,” says Mr. Porter, ‘‘ the 
average annual consumption of each individual in England and 
Wales amounted to a very small fraction below an imperial 
gallon, while at present it scarcely exceeds one-fourth of that 
| quantity.” In France the average annual consumption is equal 
| to rather more than 19 gallons to each individual, or above 
| seventy times the consumption of the United Kingdom, In 
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According to the official accounts published by the French Go- 
yernment some years ago, the quantity of wine made in France in 
years of average production was 924,000,000 gallons, and out of | 
that only about 25,000,000 gallons were exported. It may be | 
said that a very small proportion of the French wines would suit | 
the English palate: but this defect could soon be managed satisfac- | 
torily. Out of so enormous a quantity, it would surely be no very | 
hard task to prepare some 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 of gallons for | 
the English market; and that, with our additional supplies from 
Portugal, Hungary, Madeira, and other wine-countries, would | 
soon provide as large a revenue as the duty on wine yields at pre- 
sent. I shall say nothing of the impulse which such a measure 
would give to our trade with France. The Free-trade party in 
the House of Commons know how to deal with that important 
branch of the question. By proper arrangements as to the | 
movers, seconders, and supporters of the various resolutions, 
they could place the commercial advantages of the proposed re- | 
duction of duties in so strong a light that the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer would find himself obliged to surrender at discretion, 
only with this proviso, that the House should empower him to 
raise such sums annually as might be required in order to keep 
faith with the national creditor. 

The duty on tea I would reduce to 6d. per pound; not by small 
instalments of 3d. per pound annually, but al at once. The in- 
stalment plan holds out a premium to speculators, who can easily 
obtain money to purchase tea and hold it till the duty falls, at a 
mere fraction of the 3d. per pound which they clear by the trans- | 
action. A comparison of the quantities of tea imported annually, 
with those taken for consumption during the last few years, will 
show that some operation of this kind must be going on. 

Taken for 


Paris the average consumption in 1850 was 27 gallons per head. | 






Years, Imported. Consumption, 
1853) g.eeeeee 1b8.70,735,1385 =n. eee ee =. 58,834,087 
1854 weeeeeee 85,792,032  ..eeeee . 61,953,041 


NF i 83.117.706 ciaseiaieiaee 63,430,693 


Ibs.239,644,873 Ths. 184,217,781 

In those three years the aggregate quantity imported has been 
equal to nearly four years’ consumption. There was not the same 
excess of imports over consumption a few years ago, In 1843-"4- 
’5, the aggregate excess of tea imported inte the United kingdom | 
was not 25,000,000 pounds. 

The result of so large a reduction of the duty on tea would be 
an immediate increase in consumption, suflicient to raise the 
revenue to its present amount in a few years. The average quan- 
tity consumed by the population of the United Kingdom last year 
was little more than two pounds per head. In Victoria, the 
average consumption appears to be about ten pounds per head, or | 
five times that of the people in this country. Suppose we could 
raise our average to half that of the Australian rate, under the 
combined influence of brisk trade and a great reduction of price, 
the revenue from this source would not be much less than it is at 
present, while the burden of the tax would be only one-third of 
what itis. The effect of a large reduction of duty in stimulating 
consumption has becn frequently proved in the history of the tea 
trade. In 1746, a reduction equal to about 2s. the pound caused 
an inercase in a single year of about 200 per cent. In 1784, the 
duty was ls. per pound, 67 per cent on the value; and the quan- 
tity consumed was not quite 5,000,000 pounds. In 1785, the 
rate was reduced to 124 per cent, and the consumption rose in 
that and the two following years as under— 


Years Pounds, 
. errr 10,856,578 
. Saree Scccevesescevcseses 12,359,380 
BRON Cekavsscnsddoseseceseesese «+ 17,047,054 


As for the duties on sugar, malt, tobacco, paper, and a number 
of minor articles, all of which alike require i doslien. I must re- 
serve my remarks on them till next week. When I have given | 
a complete statement of the amount of relief whieh the nation 
would obtain from a thorough reform of the tariff, I shall explain 
the mode in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer may obtain | 
the sum required te supply the annual deficit till the revenue 
has come round, without imposing any new tax in the room of 
those abolished or reduced. 





THE TRANSPORTATION BLUE-BOOKS, 


Il.—CAN TRANSPORTATION-PUNISHMENT BE REVIVED ? 


Tue Judges, the Police, and the Executive Officers of our Prison 
system as it is, have expressed from time to time a general opin- 
ion that the criminal classes are more awed by the punishment of 
transportation than of imprisonment. Mr. Justice Erle thinks 
that it is more impressive in the delivery of the sentence. Police- | 
Sergeant Loome has heard convicts speak with greater apprehen- 
sion of being transported than of being imprisoned. On the other 
hand, Mr. Henry Mayhew, who has conversed with thieves, gives 
the exactly opposite opinion. There is other evidence showing that 
the subject 1s at least in doubt; and if we refer the question to 
the arbitrament of statistics, we are still left in as much doubt as 
ever. The total numbers sentenced to transportation and penal 
servitude in the years 1853, ’4, and ’5 were respectively 2368, | 
2418, and 2373; although the change of law in 1853 ought to have 
occasioned a considerable increase in the two latter years. Such | 
is the case notwithstanding the numbers sentenced to transporta- | 
tion during the Winter Assizes in certain of the counties, which 
would of itself have tended to swell the numbers for 1855, This | 
would show a decrease under the new law: it is enough if it show } 


| dence. 


| of young women, for every one penal convict ; 


that there is not an increase. Colonel Jebb, Chairman of the Di- 
rectors of Convict Prisons, who still seems partly inclined to trans- 
portation, states a very remarkable fact to show the feclings of 
the convicts themselves upon the subject: the incident is related 
by M. Bérenger, President a la Cour de Cassation in Paris, as 
having occurred when the abolition of the Bagnes was resolved 
upon by the French Government in 1852, 

** Instead of following out the view of the old Chamber of Peers, which was 
that the existing places of continement should be suppressed, and that pri- 
sons on shore should be substituted for them, it was resolved by the Govern- 
ment that Cayenne should be taken as a place of transportation for a certain 
category of offenders. But the men who were then at Brest, Toulon, and 
Rochefort, were not under sentence of transportation atall ; they were under 
sentence of imprisonment (travaux foreés)., As the decree was not to have a 
retrospective etlect, they were to have the choice of whether they would con- 
tinue under their sentences or be sent to Cayenne. The terms of their 
transportation to that place were explained to the men ; and in the first few 
hours after the registers were pantin for their accepting this offer, or reject- 
ing it, 3000 men came forwand to give in their adhesion, and to express their 
wish to go to Cayenne.” 

With all the dislike which the Freneh have of emigration, the 


| well-known mortality of the climate of Cayenne, and the con- 


stantly-asserted terrors of the ‘“‘unknown” in transportation, yet 
here, when the choice is given toa large number of prisoners, they 
distinctly prefer colonial emigration. 

We have already mentioned that the period of transportation is 
ee compared with the period of imprisonment,—for ex- 
ample, 7 against 4; and Mr. Waddington, the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, remarks that the impatience 
of confinement on the part of the prisoner increases enormously 
as the imprisonment goes on, Still, he, like most of the Execu- 
tive Officers of our prison system, desires to see transportation 
renewed. He would be “ very sorry that all the evils which are 
reported to have taken place in Norfolk Island should be repeated 
anywhere” ; he is ‘* strongly opposed to forming such an institu- 
tion as that.” He “does not think that any established colony 
now would be disposed to take our convicts—that is out of the 
question ” ; but his ‘‘ notion of a penal colony ” is, that “it must 
be one which is created in the same manner as the Australian co- 
lonies were created.” 

The man who has the most positive ideas in favour of renewed 
transportation is Sir Archibald Alison; who appeared before the 
Committee, not as the historian of Europe, but as Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire fur twenty-one years, He also is for creating a new 
penal settlement. He admits that the risk of incurring evils 


| similar to those which were incurred in Norfolk Island is an evil 
| incident to all such cases—a danger which should be carefully 


guarded against. But he has no doubt as to the practicability of 
finding a site. There is Western Australia, “ I think that New 
Zealand would be happy to take conviets’”—upon the plan which 
he proposes. He ‘knows one New Zealand proprietor” who has 
said that ‘it would be the greatest advantage.”’ If there have been 
prejudices against receiving transported convicts, it is owing to 
the causes which he has mentioned, principally “ to the right sys- 
tem not having been adopted.” Then there is the Island of Islay, 
and some region in North America: but “it all depends upon 
the plan,” and that is the striking part of Sir Arclibald’s evi- 
‘In ereating a new penal settlement, there should al- 
ways be a certain proportion kept between the criminal population 
and the good population.” In New South Wales the assignment 
system became unpopular, because there are too many convicts in 
proportion to the free population. It was “the excessive trans- 
yortation ’’ to Van Diemen’s Land which became so unpopular, 
‘he expense, 25/. a head, prevented free settlers from going, 
while they could go to America for 5/.; and the convict popu- 
lation were nearly as three to two. In seeking a remedy, Sir 
Archibald gives us the “key to the whole thing.” ‘1 should 
say that there should be four or five immaculate settlers to one 
erminal,”’ 

“*T think the way to manage it is this. You should establish a regula- 
tion, that if any colony will take the convicts of Great Britain, the Gor 
vernment will, at the public expense, if enough do not go of their own 
accord, send out four immaculate settlers, including an adequate proportion 

and you weet also estas 
blish a regulation, that the penal convicts are to be employed in public 
works, depenses fonciéres, as the French call them, which are essential to 
the progress of the colony, bridges, roads, harbours, and the like, so that 
the free settlers would have the benefit of their labour. lam quite sune 
that that would be such a great advantage to the colony that had it, that if 
it was perfectly established, the convicts would be kept in a small minority, 
and would be employed in public works essential to the good of the colony, 
and that the free labourers that went out would find good roads made to 
their doors by the convicts. The colony that enjoyed these advantages 
would very soon distance all its competitors, and you would soon have 
the colonies of Great Britain petitioning for the establishment of such a 
system.” 

Although he is so confident that it would be ‘ popular to the 
last degree,” Sir Archibald does admit the possibility of failure 
for his plan. But still he is at no loss, ‘If that fail, then I 
would establish a new penal colony in some newly-settled coun- 
try, just similar te New South Wales, There is room enough in 
the Colonies of Great Britain for fifty penal colonies to go 
through fifty centuries.” Sir Archibald admits that the process 
would be expensive, for every convict sent out would cost the 
country a hundred pounds; but it would convert paupers into 
emigrants consuming our manufactures to the extent of seven or 
eight pounds a head. He thinks that the convicts, after working 
on the public works, might be assigned to private service, or 
might be suffered to go into service as freemen; but he says, ‘I 
never went into the details as to that.”” Now, Sir Archibald is 
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the most positive and definite witness in advocating a renewal of 
transportation. 

Thus, the Executive Officers of the law give us on this subject 
of transportation general ideas, vague “notions,” aspirations, and 
projects not yet defined for creating some new penal settlement. 
A variety of places for such settlements are mentioned; but they 
are disposed of by one of the most experienced witnesses before 
the Committee, who certainly entered upon his duties in a spirit 
that must be above suspicion of sential. The several places 
mentioned are—Ascension Island, which would hold about as 
many as Pentonville Prison; the Gulf of Carpentaria and North 
Australia, once contemplated as sites by Mr. Gladstone, but open 
to all the objections which have caused the ceasing of transporta- 
tion in Australia, in addition to the attractions of the gold-fields 
for wholesale desertion ; Moreton Bay, contiguous to North South 
Wales, whose political passions would be justly aroused by the 
neighbourhood of such lodgers; Vancouver’s Island, lying all the 
way round America, with great political objections to a penal set- 
tlement near the United States; Hudson’s Bay, which would be 
*¢an English Siberia,” too cold for the constitution of our people ; 
Labrador, in the same predicament; and the Falkland Islands, 
which would be nothing more than a convict station, like the 
Government works at Gibraltar or Bermuda. 

Who is the witness that thus disposes of the sites suggested for 
new penal colonies? It is Mr. Frederick Elliot, of the Colonial 
Office. When Sir William Molesworth and his immediate 
friends were advocating those colonial reforms which ended 
in the establishment of more than one important free colony, 
and compelled the Government to give up transportation, they 
were powerfully opposed by the Colonial Office. Among the con- 
sistent servants of that office, there was none more faith- 
ful or more able than Mr. Frederick Elliot, who has long been in 
the department. His name became almost identified with the 
administration of ‘‘ Mr. Mothercountry ” in the bureau at the bottom 
of Downing Street. He is not a witness who may be considered 
partial in favour of Sir William Molesworth or of the Committee of 
1838. We turn, then, to his information with some interest on ac- 
count of his long experience ; and of his evidence we now proceed 
to give some account. It is indeed calculated to create at once 
surprise and satisfaction in those who worked with Sir William 
Molesworth and his friends in 1837-’8, ‘‘ The best starting-point 
for any one who wishes to study the history of transportation,” 
says Mr. Elliot, ‘is the report of that Committee”: “it isa 
monument of industry and systematic inquiry.” ‘‘ At the time, 
it was supposed that the Chairman and the more influential mem- 
bers had a strong preconceived opinion against transportation : 
and it appears singular enough now, when we hear all the Colonies 
complaining of receiving convicts, that the first effect in Australia 
was great annoyance at seeing the terms in which transportation 
was described in that report.” 

“The Committee contaneed the practice as very unequal, and 
open to a great abuse.” When the report was first issued, all the 

rincipal authorities in the Australian Colonies, not merely 
ixecutive but Legislative, complained that the account given was 
overcharged and ial. The Government at home, however, 
were to a great extent influenced by the report: they took mea- 
sures to increase the Penitentiaries ; Pentonville was built in con- 
sequence ; the number of people sent to Bermuda was increased ; 
they began sending convicts to Gibraltar; in 1840, they discon- 
tinued transportation to New South Wales altogether, though 
still continuing a qualified transportation, for a short time, of 
‘* exiles ’’—persons who were not sent out as convicts, but as par- 
doned men. In 1842, anticipating an increase in the numbers to 
Van Diemen’s Land, Lord Derby endeavoured to establish greatly- 
improved regulations. The number of convicts was so large that 
employment could not be found for them ; it was a misfortune for 
a man to be released. The most horrible prevalence of unnatural 
crimes was disclosed; and a laudable horror in the minds of the 
colonists ultimately compelled the abandonment of the system. 
In 1846, Lord Derby threw out the idea of forming a penal settle- 
ment in North Australia; Mr. Gladstone, who succeeded, 
elaborated the details of the plan ; but in 1847, when Lord Grey 
replaced him as Colonial Minister, he found that there were in- 
superable objections, and he reverted to an improved plan of send- 
ing out a smaller number of persons to Van Diemen’s Land. The 
plan consisted in compelling the prisoner to undergo from one 
year to a year and a half of confinement in England, then from a 
year to a year and a half on public works in England, Bermuda, 
or Gibraltar, and after that to Van Diemen’s Land and other 
colonies. For, to relieve the individual colony, Lord Grey also 
amg that convicts should be sent to the Cape of Good 
ope, New Zealand, and other settlements. The ——— re- 
sistance in Van Diemen’s Land compelled the total abandonment 
of transportation in that colony; the Governor of New Zealand 
supested that the presence of warlike aborigines rendered it unfit 
to receive English criminals ; a Tropical climate excluded Mauri- 
tius and Ceylon; and the colonists of the Cape of Good Hope 
offered a vldleat resistance. In short, as Mr. Elliot says, the pro- 
posal to send convicts to any free colony immediately provokes 
rebellion. If it were attempted to create a New South Wales in 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, you would in a short time have not only 
the frightful evils of New South Wales and Norfolk Island, but 
you would create a nest of pirates within sight of the immensely 
valuable trade which passes through Torres Straits. 

One most remarkable exception, at present, to the apparent im- 

possibility of continuing transportation, is Western Australia. 





We have there a free settlement of twenty years’ existence, with 
colonists demanding more convicts than we can send them con- 
sistently with safe regulation. That experiment has, says Mr 
Elliot, been “ anything but successful.” There has been a difti- 
culty in sending free labourers to compensate the introduction of 
convicts. The whole number of convicts sent out since the first 
has been 3911; the number of free people has been—men, women 
and children, 2310; pensioners and their families, 1476; in all, 
3786. There was a difficulty in finding employment for all these 
persons; but notwithstanding the very limited number of free 
emigrants and convicts sent out, the cost of the establishment has 
been very great. In the five years ending 1855, it was 322,525), ; 
this is irrespective of the charge for transportation, which cer- 
tainly cannot fall short of 80,000/.; in all, the charge has been 
about 400,000/., or 1007. per convict. 

Thus far the Colonial Office witness Mr. Elliot. He has proved 
a most successful student of colonial reform, and in this matter 
he gives us the true conclusion to be drawn from the facts— 

** We are the only civilized people in the world who have had the good 
fortune to have transportation at all. I think that, while you had suitable 
colonies, it was the best secondary punishment possible to be conceived, and 
I rejoice that we enjoyed its benefits so long; but if it is no longer possible 
to find English colonies abroad who will receive our criminals for us, I trust 
that as every other civilized country has had to do without transportation, 
England, in its wisdom, will in time find means of grappling with the difti- 
culty. One thing is certain, we see already, that two or three years ago a 
Secretary of State having written a despatch, and said that transportation 
must cease, the whole mind of England is awakened to this question of se- 
condary punishment in a manner that did not in the least exist before. We 
have all the intelligence of the country brought to bear upon it, and one may 
hope that the quantity of crime will be diminished, and its treatment ieauanell 
I do not suppose that there is one panacea; there must be all sorts of en- 
deavours, ‘They tell us that the use of pain is, that we may not allow any- 
thing to go on which would be injurious to our health or dangerous to our 
lives; and perhaps this great difficulty of not being able to send our erimi- 
nals away will awaken us both to duties and to resources at home which we 
overlooked before.”’ 

Lord Grey, who is to a great extent followed by Mr. M. D. 
Hill, is in favour of renewing transportation, but with great 
alterations and restrictions. He would first subject the prisoner 
to an extended sentence of penal servitude, granting “licence” 
to go to a colony under proper regulations, if he should earn that 
licence by his good conduct. The renewed transportation which 
Lord Grey and Mr, Hill advocate, therefore, is a tranportation of 
reformed convicts. But before we proceed to consider that part 
of the subject, we must see what prospect there is of providing 
a penal system which shall be truly reformatory. 





INDIAN RAILWAYS AND ENGLISH ADMINISTRATION, 


THE report of Colonel Kennedy to the Indian Railway Company 
for which he acts as consulting engineer is a lesson of very gene- 
ral application in the conduct of railways, with reference to Go- 
vernment, shareholders, and public.* We have had in this coun- 
try a measure standing over for arranging the proper distribution 
of authority between the central controlling Government and the 
several Companies who undertake by way of contract the con- 
struction and administration of the public highways, the rail- 
ways, in their several districts. This measure has been delayed, 
and anticipated only by the feeblest instalments, for the want of 
any sufliciently confident publie opinion to control the House of 
Commons and reduce it to reason, If the public understood how 
important it is, both for the preservation of the highways and of 
the general convenience, that an effectual administration should 
be carried out,—and if they knew how practicable it is to re- 
strict the company to its own province in the local administra- 
tion, while reserving to the central Government the management 
and coérdination of the whole,—we should very soon have a com- 
plete statute on the subject. Colonel Kennedy’s Indian report 
resents a view of another plan of administration, with very simi- 
ar inconveniences arising from very similar causes. The com- 
pany to which Colonel Kennedy is engineer has undertaken the 
task of emancipating a large district of India, stretching from 
Bombay into the centre of the vast peninsula, the extent of the 
wrovince exceeding the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
lead in population and surface. About 4000 miles of line 
have been surveyed, constituting the important main line. In 
India everything depends upon the development of these main 
lines, for they are the means of calling the branch lines into ex- 
istence, and even of facilitating the working of the great lines. 
Iron and coal mines have been discovered in favourable situa- 
tions; but iron and coal mines cannot be worked in the present 
day without railways; they still constitute the very material for 
making, repairing, and working the railways. The company 
cannot therefore be in a very advantageous position either with 
reference to economy traffic, or to the pa nt of branch 
traflic, or to calling forth those enterprises in agriculture and 
mining which will render the district 1 source of wealth to the 
shareholders of the company, to the native population, to the 
Indian Government, and we may say to all connected with India. 
It is most desirable, therefore, that while following the strict 
economy necessary in the present depressed state of Indian re- 
sources, the construction of the railway should be carried out 
with the utmost speed, and yet that it should be so constructed 
as to bear an increase of traffic, and to present the least demand 
for repairs until a distant day. 

Now, the constitution of the Indian Government with reference 

* « Principles of Railway Construction Analyzed in reference to their Financial 
Effects on Shareholders, and on British and Indian Interests, By Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. P. Kennedy,” 
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to railways fell under the hands of Lord Dalhergie, and the sys- 
tem which he laid down bears the marks of his Vigyyy and intel- 
ligence. Lord Dalhousie had been at the head of «he Railway 
Department in England, and had there learned what «) ayoid. 
In India he turned his experience to profit, with all due retwenee 
to local cireumstances. He established throughout that empi. 
uniform gauge of 5 feet 6 inches; which will perhaps demand . 
less costly rolling stock than our broad gauge, while presenting a 
much better basis than our narrow gauge with reference to safety 
and to economy in working. He placed strong restraints upon 
the power of companies, while protecting them against costly l’ar- 
liamentary and legal proceedings, or from the extortion of land- 
holders on the lines. He accorded a guarantee for a limited rate 
of interest to the shareholders; constituting Government so far a 
speculator in the railway and a partner with the shareholders, 
This arrangement absolutely secures the shareholders against loss, 
while leaving them free to take profits; but it gives the Govern- 
ment rights to check irregularities. 
the impedimental delays of official correspondence and references, 
It is evident, however, that Lord Dalhousie never intended to use 
this power of Government as a means to prevent railway com- 
panies from exercising a right discretion in the selection of mate- 
rials for the construction of the line, or in the employment of ofli- 
cers. With regard to Government supervision, an excellent plan 

yas adopted in India: a professional engineer was appointed as 
the adviser of the Government in each Presidency, and a similar 
officer was attached to the Supreme Government. In its admin- 
istration of the control over railway companies, therefore, the In- 
dian Government applied for professional adyice directly, and 
gave its orders with decision. 

The impediments which have most obstructed the development 
of Indian railways have been found at home. Here, indeed, 
the organization is very different. In London, we have the direct- 
ing boards of five railway companies, with directors more or less 
versed in Indian affairs but necessarily removed to a great distance 
from the scene of operations. All railway matters must receive 
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the consideration not only of these directors, but of the Court of 


Directors of the East Indian Company in Leadenhall Street, and 
of the Board of Control in Westminster. It is the custom in this 
country for the supreme Government, who have a sort of non- 
descript jurisdiction, to consult, uot engincers, not professional 
men, but the secretaries of the companies. It is easy to see how 
ideas must become diluted and vague in the passage through 
several mouths to a multiform council; that council exercising 
only a codrdinate authority, and being therefore unsuited to give 
a positive order, but quite capable of obstructing its partner 
inauthority by a check. 

Let us take one instance of this obstruction reported by Colonel 
Kennedy. We have already explained the essential requirements 
of railways in India,—the Sealy construction of the main lines 
in the solidest possible manner, in order to avoid repairs until the 
resources of the country shall be developed. It is not the cost of 
the hand-labour which renders the avoidance of repairs necessary, 
for the labourer can be obtained at 3d. a day, who in this country 
would charge 2s, a day: but so completely must the lines, 
bridges, girders, and other parts of permanent works, which are 
of metal, as well as the rolling stock, be sent out from this 
country, that at first three-fourths of the outlay would take 

lace in England. What, however, has been the progress of 
ndian railways in point of construction? The dates of their 
contracts vary from the 17th August 1849, the date of the East 
India Company’s contract, to 21st November 1855, the date of 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Company’s contract. Of 
these five railways, three, not including the last, have had their 
works actually under construction. The average number of miles 
open for trafic per annum has ranged from 13,33 to 20.49; and 
to complete 335 miles at the respective rates of progress, it would 
require from a little more than sixteen to twenty-tive years. To 
complete the main lines of the Baroda, Bombay, and Central In- 
dia lines, would take about one hundred and fifty years. It is 
— necessary that the lines should be solidly constructed. 
Yo one who has travelled upon an English railway will have failed 
to observe a very powerful rolling lateral motion. The effect of 
this upon the shaking of the carriage is manifest: at every foot 
manned a fresh jar is given to all the joints of the carriage. We 
set out of the account the tendency of this lateral oscillation to 
send the train off the line, by lifting the wheels off the rail on one 
side and placing them down outside; we speak only of the 
effect on the rolling stock. The carriage reacts upon the 
permanent way; for every time that the wheels descend again 
upon the line, they act as a hammer to beat down the rail 
into depressions, and to increase that inequality of the parallel 
lines which produces oscillation. The primary cause of this 
movement is a want of evenness in the line, aggravated by a 
feebleness to resist downward or lateral pressure. ‘The line is too 
thin from top to bottom, and not sufliciently solid, especially at 
the joints, which rest upon wooden sleepers. Now, in India there 
is a great objection to wooden sleepers, which are caten away by 
the white ants, and destroyed by the excessive heat and the Tro- 
pical moisture. Upon the road from Calcutta to Raneegunge the 
sleepers in various places are decayed and rotten, so much as to 
necessitate their removal. Groups of labourers are a frequent 
object on the road, examining the sleepers or removing et 
This is the report of Captain Shirwell, the revenue-surveyor of 
the district, an engineer. Now this feebleness to resist down- 
ward or lateral pressure is prevented in the “ suspended girder 
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rail,” which has been tried at the Great Northern coal station ; 
and Colonel Kennedy advised his own company to adopt this well- 
tried and thoroughly approved plan. What stops him? The 
Board of Directors ; who or laid down a rule that they will not 
encourage any ‘‘experimental plans for railways in India, but 
will confine their sanction to the provision of articles which have 
been practically tested and generally adopted in this country.” 
Yow the permanent railway which has been “‘ generally adopted” 
In ‘his country has been “ practically tested,” and generally found 
fatal life, destructive to property, and in every way injurious, 
It looks tke a judicious and discreet plan of routine for the Court 
to say that 1t will rejset everything that is ‘“‘ new,” and stick only 
to the things that are old and “ tried,” though tried and found 
wanting. Here, then, in he mere superstition of judiciousness 
and caution, the Board of Lecetors inflicts upon India a weak 
and bad kind of way, known to yery wasteful in this country, 
most especially unsuited to India, bat particularly bad for a rail- 
way which should require little repa yntil it can develop the 
secondary traftic of the district. It is an *xample of that vicious 
management inherent in the English system of administration, 
against which Lord Dalhousie has successtWly contended in 
India, but which with reference to India is testored by the 
English branch of the administration. A man’s view: are an in- 
jury to his neighbours ; and the vices of our railway system, which 
destroy life and property for ourselves, are, it seems, destined to 
destroy life and property in India also, notwithstanding the wiser 
designs of that vigorous Governor-General Lord Dalhousie, 





CAYENNE. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The statements of M. Louis Blane with regard to the sufferings of his 
political friends in Cayenne cannot be received with perfect confidence 
in their accuracy. They come from a party not unnaturally excited to 
extreme anger against the present French Government; and it is hardly 
possible they should be free from the effects of the exaggeration conse- 
quent on such a state of feeling. That the lot of these unhappy men 
must be extremely severe, ‘there can be no reasonable doubt. The cli- 
mate ought of itself to have prevented any men, eyen convicts of the 
worst class, from being sent into French Guiana. We have in a short 
compass the history and present state of the colony, from a pen not un- 
favourable to the existing Government of France, that of M. Bérenger 
(de la Dréme), President of the Court of Cassation, in a report made last 
year to the Academy of Moral and Political Science, under the title 
** De la Repression Penale; de ses Formes et de ses Effets.” 

The following is an abstract of the information furnished in the re- 
port. 

French Guiana is equal in extent to more than two-thirds of France, 
It is within the Tropics. The part colonized is the island of Cayenne, 
as it is called: its insular character, however, is only given by rivers 
which alone separate it from the continent. The territory of Cayenne 
is divided into high and low lands: the latter, which abut upon the 
sea, are alluvial; they owe their formation to the débris of the hills and 
to vegetable matter brought down by the rivers with which the country 
abounds. These lands when cleared are exceedingly fertile. 

At fifteen or twenty leagues distance from the coast begins the forest 
region, which stretches into the interior to an unknown depth. After 
penetrating the forest for some distance, the high lands are reached. 
Little appears to have been done towards clearing and settling them ; 
probably because of the difficulty of communication between them and 
the coast, the navigation of the rivers being interrupted by cataracts. 
Such experiments, however, as have been made, lead to the conclusion 
that the high lands are far less insalubrious than the marshy region near 
the coast. 

At Cayenne, the capital, a maritime city, the thermometer rarely falls 
during the day below 16 degrees of Réaumur (67 degrees of Fahrenheit) : 
nor below 15 degrees in the coldest nights, It rises sometimes to 29 
and even 30 degrees vs of Fahrenheit), but its usual height is from 20 
to 24 degrees. ‘This heat, though not very great in itself, is severely felt 
by reason of its combination with the humidity of the climate, and from 
the absence of sea-breezes. In the year 1836, the deaths among the 
White population exceeded by more than a half the births: a dispropor- 
tion, however, not wholly due to the insalubrity of the climate ; other 
causes, celibacy among the number, contributing to this result. 

The clearings which have been made since that date are said to have 
mitigated in some degree the evil effects of the climate. Be this as it 
may, neither the past history of the colony nor its present state are very 
encouraging. 

During the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth century, 
France expended more than 60,000,000 francs on this colony ; and yet it 
contained no flourishing plantations, no fortunes had been acquired there, 
and every undertaking whether by the Government or individuals had 
been unsuccessful. In spite, however, of these warnings, in 1763 the 
French Ministry, desirous of repairing the loss of the Canadas, formed 
the project of giving a great development to the colonization of French 
Guiana, and sent out an expedition of 12,000 colonists. It was a deplor- 
able sight to behold this multitude of insane adventurers, who had 
counted on making rapid fortunes. They consisted of a few labouring 
peasants, capitalists, oung men of superior education, whole families of 
artisans, shopkeepers, persons of noble birth, a crowd of public officers 
civil and military, and a troop of players and musicians, intended for the 
amusement of the colony. They landed, and at the end of two years the 
vast majority had ceased to exist. Two thousand, whose constitutions 
had been strong enough to resist the effect of the climate and their many 
sufferings, returned to Europe. Sixty families, whom death had also 
spared, were all that remained in the colony. ‘To produce this miserable 
result, an expense had been incurred of 30,000,000 francs. 

These failures did not prevent Cayenne from being selected as a place 
of transport for political victims after the first French Revolution. The 
misery which thus became the lot of more than five hundred unfortunate 
exiles was described by a distinguished sufferer, Barbé-Marbois; and it 
is notorious that the cruelty of these deportations formed an important 
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item in the mass of charges preferred with too much truth against the | effected by it, ew the right to inflict pain cannot be an unrestricted 


yarious Revolutionary Governments. 


According to M. de Bérenger, all has been done that experience and | limits. 


humanity suggested to augment the chances in favour of the prisoners. 
Nor was the site hastily resumed. In February 1851, a Commission was 

eh which hesitated for some time between French Guiana and 
the Southern Tropic, seventy leagues in length, and enjoying a tempera- 
ture which renders its higher lands adapted for cultivation by Europe's. 
It is not pleasant to read that the decision of the Commissioners s6%inst 
New Caledonia was mainly founded on the greater expense of #ansport, 
and the fear of losing the island in the event of « war between France 
and England. 

After what M. de Bérenger calls the In~rection of December 1851, 
a decree was issued making it lawful te Tansport to a penitentiary co- 
lony, cither at Cayenne or in Algeriy, €Very person who had broken his 
ban—that is, had departed from t¥€ district to which he had been rele- 

d, or was recognized as beving been a member of a secret society 
reconnu coupable d’avoir fat partie d’une société secrete). This power 
was in addtion to that by Which the Government was enabled to trans- 
rt forcats and persor recognized as having taken part in insurrections. 
uch recognition, j+ appears, may be made by what are called Depart- 
mental Commissvns. The learned author, it will be observed, uses 
words which }y no means imply that the political victims have had a 
trial of any *ind, much less a trial conformable to the rules of French 
jurisprudence. 

The last report as to the health of persons transported to Cayenne re- 
lates to the first ten months of 1854. The number then in the colony, 
including forgats, was 2400, and the average mortality was 7 per cent ; 
which would give for the whole year about 84 per cent, or one in twelve, 
—a rate of mortality more than quadruple that of England and Wales. 

Ages have elapsed since we transported even the vilest felons to a Tro- 
pical climate. Such a punishment is in truth capital; it is a sentence of 
death, to be carried into execution by slow poison! 


Crttrrs to the Editar. 


BAKERS, MILLERS, AND CORN-MERCHANTS, 
2th August 1856. 

Srr—I note in your last a letter on the subject of “ the high price of 
bread.”’ It has always been the habit of the press, and the public, when 
suffering from this evil, to vent their displeasure in charges against bakers, 
millers, and corn-merchants, of appropriating to themselves excessive pro- 
fits. The cry is a groundless one. In this age of Free-trade and Laisser- 
faire, competition exists in all trades to such an extent that such a result 
is impossible. The facilities for guickly transporting produce from one part 
of the kingdom, and even of the globe, to another, has tended to equalize 
profits as well as prices. 

As regards the case of flour-millers in particular, they have been exposed 
to a great amount of competition by the extensive admission of flour, from 
North and South America, France, and Spain, into a country already fud/y 
supplied with flour-producing apparatus, though admittedly deficient in 
power of furnishing the raw material, wheat. 

This influx of flour, a perishable article, often causes it to be sold at prices 
under the cost of production ; as was the ease in the early part of this month 
as far as regards middling and dark-coloured qualities, upon which de- 
scription of flour and wheat the great decline alluded to has chiefly been 
felt, whilst it has been much less upon first-class fine-coloured qualities, 
from which the best bread used by the wealthier classes is made, This, 
being a standard article of uniform quality, is chiefly quoted as an evidence 
of a rise or fall; while there may be a great fluctuation in the price of low 
qualities of wheat without so much affecting the other. ‘ 

On referring to the prices-current, I find that the full extent of the de- 





cline on fine-coloured first-class flour has been from 4s. to 5s. per sack of | 


280 pounds, being, in just proportion to that upon the same class of wheat, 
say 7s. per quarter of 480 pounds; while upon household flour and Ameri- 
can barrels the decline has been from 7s. to 8s. per 280 pounds, with a pro- 
portionate decline on secondary wheats, say 10s, to 12s. per 480 pounds. 
Yours respectfully, A. 8. 

P.S.—As regards bakers, there are few trades so much exposed to compe- 
tition, seeing that every family at a day's notice can enter the lists with the 
trade, which is the case with no other article in such general use: and as a 
proof of the bare profits of the baking trade, look to the lists of insolvencies 
among this class, arising from the fact that this trade requires small capital 
and is exposed to great competition. 





THE LOOM SUPERSEDING THE NEEDLE, 
Belfast, 1st September 1856. 

Sir—Your correspondent Mr. Bridges Adams does not seem aware that 
the loom has already begun to supersede the needle. 

It is easy, by means of a proper arrangement of the healds of a loom and 
the mechanism that works them, to weave a web that shall be single in 
some parts either of its length or its breadth, and double in others, 

If a web is single at its sides and double along its middle, it presents a 
tube. Ifthe tube is interrupted at regular intervals by making the web 
single all the way across, it is changed into a series of closed sacks, which 
may be cut asunder, and each closed sack cut in two, so as to make two open 
ones. Bags are woven on this principle, and so, I believe, are hose for fire- 
engines: and the same principle is applied to the weaving of corsets, the 
web being alternately single and double. 

The embroidery-loom, an ingenious application of the Jacquard or da- 
mask-loom principle, is another move in the same direction. I cannot 
agree with Mr, Adams that the use of embroidery will ever be discontinued. 
I think it more probable that it will be hereafter performed either by the 


loom in the act of regen, in the machine I had just mentioned, or else | 


some such machine, as Houldsworth’s embroiderer ; in which one hand, 
I believe, works many needles. 
I understand that the Nottingham people are succeeding to some extent 
in making completed articles of dress = machinery. 
Yours respectfully, J.J. M. 





JURIST TO THE SPECTATOR, 

Sm—I concede the point that the pain given by an alleged libel is by no 
means a conclusive criterion. All I meant to say was, that the pain given to 
an individual by an attack upon him, and the injury which might accrue to 
him as a consequence of such attack, were so much ‘greater than that which 
can accrue to individuals from an attack upon institutions, that a wider lati- 
tude might be given in the latter case than in the former. The right to 
censure which is implied in the very phrase “the liberty of the press”’ is a 
right to give pain, If no pain were given by the censure no good would be 


ew Caledonia, an island in the Pacific Ocean a little to the North of 


| right. You adit that it must have its limits—not merely moral, but legal 
In »aking this admission, however, you must repudiate the alleged 
| authoritv’t Bentham as drawn from his Book of Fallacies, the quotation 
| from fiat work having been given by the Dai/y News for the purpose of 
| sho~ing that the liberty of the press has no bounds; a doctrine which I 
| tought, when I came to the following sentence, you supported—** So long as 
| che press is destined to perform services for numerous classes, we must de- 
| fend it against any trammels to be placed upon its absolute freedom.” But 
| your subsequent qualifications, insufficient as I think they are, show that we 
| are not to tie you down to the literal meaning of your words ; neither must 
| you so tie down Bentham. When he wrote, the law in all prosecutions for 
| libel, whether by indictment or criminal information, precluded the defendant 
| from proving before the jury the truth of his allegations, and the criterion 
of truth or falsehood being thus obliterated, it was utterly impossible to 
| draw any sound distinction between freedom and licentiousness. But Ben- 
| tham, whom I kuew intimately, never meant to controvert the propriety of 
calling on every writer who charged an individual with acts injuriously 
| affecting his character to prove the truth of his aspersions; character, é. e, 
deserved character, being a species of property which he thought had a very 
strong claim to be protected “ law. This assertion of mine will be at once 
| accepted by any person well acquainted with Bentham’s works. For the 
present, I will only cite the heads of Chapter VI. in his proposed Penal 
| Code. Title: Offences affecting reputation. Section 1. Wrongful defama- 
| tion. 2. Wrongful vituperation. 3. Insultive vituperation. 4. Usurpa- 
| tion of reputation. 5. Wrongful transference of reputation. 6. Wrongful 
interception of reputation.* Note, Mr. Spectator, that these are and ought 
to be public offences according to the opinion of Bentham. Note, also, how 
carefully Bentham provides for the right of deserved attack even upon cha- 
racter. The only head of offence which is not expressly designated as 
wrongful, either by the use of that term, or by the employment of the word 
| usurpation, which implies wrong, is where he designates the offence of in- 
| sultive vituperation ; which omission was founded on his belief that, what- 
ever might be the desert or want of desert of the party attacked, it was 
an offence against public decency to use language the sole or main object of 
which was to insult him. 

So much, then, for the opinions of Bentham: but I may further observe 
that the law of actions for libel was the same then as it is now; that is to 
say, if the defendant alleged and proved the truth of his charges, he entitled 
himself to a verdict ; and yet never until the case of M‘Laren versus the 
Scotsman came under discussion did I hear any claim made on the part of 
the press for a right to bring false charges against individuals injuriously 
affecting their character. 

You will observe that the present discussion in the newspapers arises out 
of a civil suit, in which the plaintiff complained that certain misconduct 
had been attributed to him, and challenged his opponent to the proof. In 
the opinion of the Jury, the defendant failed in such proof and they as- 
sessed the injury at a certain sum. Now it is quite competent to the friends 
of the Scotsman to impugn the verdict, either on the ground that the 
charges were proved, or that the damages were excessive. But suppose they 
adopt either of these grounds and show that it forms a solid objection to that 
particular verdict, is the liberty of the press attacked every time a jury makes 
a mistake ? 

Men are sometimes hanged on erroneous verdicts, yet life is considered 
tolerably well protected in our courts of justice, and no outery is heard on 
the subject. How it would be if an editor were hanged rightfully or wrong- 
fully, I will not presume to say. 

But the opportunity has been seized of a verdict which is alleged to be 
erroneous, to make an attack, which, while it purports to be directed against 
the result of a particular case, is in truth aimed at the law. The high 
character of the Scotsman is insisted upon. But character is power, and 
when that power is exerted to inflict a wound it will be the deeper and 
more dangerous in proportion to the force with which the blow was dealt. Is 
| it then gravely to be maintained that the Scotsman is to answer the com- 
| plaint that it has wrongfully defamed M‘Laren, by putting in evidence 











its great capacity for injuring him? Again, it is said that M‘Laren has de- 
famed others. But has he wrongfully defamed them? To dispose of that 
question would require a multiplicity of investigations, each as onerous as 
that with which the Jury are charged respecting the defamation of M‘Laren 
| himself. Who does not see that a law which admitted of such inquiries be- 
| ing tacked on to the original suit would be a law to render actions for libel 
ye remedies ? ; 

Sut let us pass over this difficulty and look tothe reason of the thing. A. 
| inflicts damage on B by wrongful defamation ; but A demurs to paying 
| such damage on the ground that B has wrongfully defamed C. Is not the 

following « parallel case—I refuse to pay my baker because he does not pay 

his butcher? Common sense would appear to decide that every person in- 
| jured should be left to seek his own remedy, and that third persons have 
| nothing to do with the affair. Suppose C, even although he may be a little 
wronged, thinks upon the whole fe had better remain quiet, what right 
ean A have to thrust him into the mélée? There is another argument used 
which I must confess the more I reflect upon the more I am astonished, It 
| is said a libelled man has his friends and partisans; probably as many 
newspapers will defend him as attack him, and thus in the end his merits or 
| demerits will be ascertained without the aid of judicial investigation. 
| But what is the practical result? His opponents represent the facts their 
own way; his partisans represent them in their way. How is the public to 
arrive at a just conclusion? It cannot; and the consequence is that it partly 
| believes and partly disbelieves every charge. By this course, those who 
| deserve reproach and those who are wrongfully injured by it are both put 
; on alevel. No man’s character is black, no man’s character is white, but 
all are reduced to the dingy colour which the stationers call whitey-brown ; 
whereas, if these conflicting statements are tested by open trial and the 
cross-examination of witnesses, the truth makes its way ; and although, if 
the interests or supposed interests of a class are placed in jeopardy by the 
verdict, an outery will be raised against it even if dictated by the justice of 
Aristides and the wisdom of Solon, yet the great, calm, silent, neutral 
public, will accept the verdict as a settlement of the question, and leave the 
class-dissentients to write or talk themselves and their readers into weari- 
ness. 

Now, it is because I hold the rightly-directed censure of the — to be an 
admirable instrument of punishment for many offences which no law can 
reach, that I should regret to find it weakened by its being used without re- 
sponsibility. A charge made by a journal, as the law now stands, is an offer 
to prove the facts which it alleges, in a court of justice, if the party attacked 
dares to undergo the ordeal. But make the journalist irresponsible, and his 
censures will be held to be mere railing, a sort of genteel aiiieeente. They 
may be true or they may be false, but their utterance is no guarantee of 
their validity. Is this a position which journalists can desire to hold ? 

One word as to your qualifications of the unbounded freedom of the press, 
which I ventured to pronounce insufficient. If I understand them aright, 
for they are scarcely expressed with your usual precision, you would not al- 
low the plaintiff to complain of any aspersions which fall short of accusing 
him of some offence punishable by the criminal law. But why this restric- 

* Bentham’s Works, by Bowring, Vol. I. p. 164—Table. 
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tion? It is no offence by the criminal law jor the chairman of a 
public meeting to act with partiality; but it is a high offence against 


good morals, tending as it does to destroy the genuine expression of | 


public opinion. 


Surely a person so aspersed has aright to such an in- 
yesticetion as shall either 


clear him from the charge or fix it irrevo- 
eably upon him. By its responsibility the press forces the guilty man 
into this dilemma: he must either bear the censure without complaint, or 
he must repair to court, with the certainty of enabling his accuser to ratify 
the condemnation. 

This is the theory of the law as it stands ; but it must be admitted that 
the practice is not altogether on a par with the theory. A highminded 
man may not desire that ‘his opponent should receive punishment, and there- 
fore may refrain from a criminal prosecution, He may shrink, too, from 
exposing ¢ himself to the imputation of desiring to coin his wrongs into sove- 
reigns, and thus may refrain from bringing an action. But if liberty were 
given to him, after the manner ‘oe by Mr. Edwin ITill in a paper 
—— by the Society for the Amendment of the Law, simply to chal- 
enge his opponent to the proof—and if the result of the investigation, or in 
other words, the verdict of the jury, were a full statement of the facts as 
the jury found them to exist—a much more acceptable remedy would be of- 
fered to the libelled man than any to which he can at present have re- 
course. The costs of the trial, it is reasonable, should be borne by the de- 
feated party; but no other legal consequence need to follow on the verdict. 
Nor would it be necessary to deprive complainants of any existing remedy. 
Where pecuniary damage has followed upon wrongful defamation, there ‘is 
no reason why the defamer should not indemnify the injured party. In all 
other cases, it would soon be felt that the complainant who sought either 
punishment for his opponent or money for himself, was liable to the 
picion that the defence of his character was not his main object, and indict- 
ments, criminal informations, and actions for libel, would become of rare 
occurrence, 

But cnough, Sir, and overmuch for one bout. 


sus- 


If, however, you desire to 





continue the fight which you have commenced, I am your man, though 
growing old and stiff in the joints, for another round or two. 
JURIST, 
NORTH-WEST PROVINCES OF INDIA, 


[The following letter has been long in type, 
accidents of publication, and then overlooked, 


but had first been postponed by the 
Some of its facts are independent of 


time 
20th — 1856. 
Sir sour criticism in the Spectator of February 16, on Mr. Coley’s book 
on the Sutlej Campaign, old Indians like myself know to be very shrewd 


when you express a doubt whether the peculiar views of the retired chap- 
lain respecting our religious habits do not spring mainly from his own nar- 
row ré ie ious opinions. There is no couniry onfsociety, 1 venture to assert, 
where the essence of religion and the unselfish practice of its precepts are 
more veral than in India; but amongst Europeans there is certainly 
much less than would satisfy a sectarian spirit of that outward show and 
yharisaical formality which seem requisite to the eyes of the over-zealous. 
Jen in India who have mixed with Catholics, with Protestants, with Mus- 
sulmans, with Hindus, know that there are equally worthy men in all 
those classes, and they rub off unconsciously their e: wly exclusive prejudices 
in favour of form alone. While Protestants adhere to the spirit of their own 
faith they grant full and hearty toleration and respect to every other when 
the professor thereof is a good man. Chaplains militant do not find us, and 
I hope never will find us, ready to join in a crusade against other religions 
in the East or of the E: a or to countenance unwise sticklers for forms too 
irksome for observance in Tropical countries. But, further than this, to 
charge us with irre ow tg because on a campaign, with the smell of powder 
in our nostrils, we do not say grace before meat, is to betray a ridiculously 
es turn, something like what we read of as ees in the 
Spanish court, where a Queen was allowed to burn to death, because the 
officer that knew the proper form to be observed in extinguishing her Ma- 
jesty’s clothes was not at hand. In this instance, too, it was not an old 
Indian that failed in due attention to the ch: vplain’s office: it was a man, 
Lord Hardinge, fresh from the smoke of London, and notoriously tied up in 
its red tape. 

That chaplains, however, are not favourites in the East, is quite true. 
Too many of them give themselves pretensions to orac ular authority,—re- 
quire de ference from society to their ** sacred office,’’—and, in short, are far 
too exacting from the high, and too patronizing towards the low, for teach- 
ers in the name of Him whose social 
an Eastern fishing-village (a condition of meanness only to be realized by 
those who have lived in Asia). Many of them clap on their University de- 
grees, their A. M. and A. B., to their signatures, whenever possible, even in 
privat: notes; a practice which subjects them to offensive construction as 
aiming at a kind of hierocracy. Before Bishop Heber’s time, 
wall in some burial-grounds between the part assigned for the last repose of 

officers and that for the remains of privates—a disgusting distinction for 
which the chaplains were blamed. A chaplain visiting an hospital, and 
mecting therein with an intelligent sergeant, was so gracious that the ‘* man”’ 
was encouraged to remind his reverence that they h: ud been at College, Oxford, 
together; a reminiscence received by the chaplain with the remark as he 
hastily turned to depart—** Aw! there were many poor persons’ sons among 
the under-graduates.” Another chaplain, in a sermon to men of three regi- 
ments, observed that he had heard so and 80 from a ‘common soldier.’ 
These are but a very few of the facts which I could state to account for the 
coldness with which chaplains are regarded ; and I think they show that the 
blame is due more to the shepherd than to the flock, The few chaplains 
that do their duty with common sense see no reason to join in Mr, Coley’s 
cry. 


Yours faithfully, An Op INDIAN. 








Gleanings. 

A PorrricaL Want.—There never was enterpriseor energy of any kind, 
however noble and useful, without a look of egotism. For our part, we feel 
that the country wants a few more egotists, men who will set their faces 
* like flint ’ against social and politic: al evils, and act more on their own 
noble instinets. It is everybody waiting for everybody else, and wishing 
to do only what everybody else does, that paralyzes many men of great 
powers and creates perpetual disappointment. Go into the “House of Com- 

mons and look round : look at that fine tall fellow with a noble expression ; 
admire that other beaming countenance; observe those eagle eyes; look 
down the benches till you are arrested by that lofty brow or that stalwart 
form ; see there in succession the vert type of a gentleman, of a philosopher, 
of one born for command; hear the rich tones of that voice, and permit 
yourself to follow the fascination of that smile, But all these men are no- 
odies. They were once the hope of families, of counties, of cities, of 
parties. But the *y lacked individuality. They waited for others, and con- 
sulted partisans, till by doing nothing they got into the habit of doing no- 
thing ; and having once succumbed to too cautious counsels, were never able 
to rouse themselves. Mr. Roebuck must have had such men in his eye 
when he asked what it was that enabled him to do what he has done. 


|} Want in these days.- 


status was that of a poor carpenter in | 


He | 


there was a | of the sums go, however, 
F 








says, W ith g genuine modesty, that it was not talent, or rank, or party, or any- 
thing external, that placed him where he is, but the determmation to be 
independent and do his duty to his country at all costs; just what most men 
Times, Sept. 6. 


Russian Fixance.—So little is known of the details of Russian finance, 
that every document calculated to throw light on the subject, however tri- 
fling, is weleome to the public. Even the annual reports of the Minister of 
Finance, meagre as they are in their details, have a certain value, and we 
welcome that which has recently appeared in the 8. Petershburgishe Handels- 
Zeitung, as being unusually copious. . . . . The report commences by in- 
forming the Commissioners, that a loan of 7,/ 500, 000/., being the sixth five 
per cent loan, was taken by the house of Stieglitz; but it omits to say at 
whi it price, although it details other matters—such as that the bonds are of 
74/. each to bearer, that the coupons are payable at Amsterdam and Ham- 
burg, that a redemption-fund of 2 per cent per annum comes into operation 
in 1858, and that after twenty years the whole is redeemable at par. Next 
follows a somewhat confused statement of the Exchequer Bonds issued du- 
ring the year, amounting to 8,100,000/. ; but as 3,600,000/. appear to be is- 
sued against Bonds then falling due, the sum be longing to 1855 would be 
4,500,000/. The amount now in circulation is not stated. The funded debt 
forms the next item. This has been increased by 10,815,743/. during 1855 : 
the total given in the report as existing in 1856 is 77,991,067/. ; but the vari- 
ous items specified in the section referred to amount to 78,570,526/., although 
the preceding is the sum placed at their foot. The sinking-fund amounts 
to 8,171,782/. The Credit Notes form the bulk of the circulating paper 
currency; and there were issued, during 1855, 32,265,224/., the amount 
in circulation in 1856 being 76,377,209/. These notes are of course payable 











to bearer at sight, in cash: therefore the condition of the metallie fund 
representing them is of some importance, and consists of 16,959,421/., 
with Government securities and sundries for 3,743,177/.; a total of 


20,702,598/. Although the notes issued have so largely increased, the bul- 
lion to meet them has diminished by more than 1,500, 000/. In this state- 
ment, as in the preceding, the totals do not correspond with the details; 
vards the Savings-Banks, where the balance for Ja- 


neither do they as re 

nuary 1855 is stated at 368,740/., the deposits received during the year 
204,666/., the repayments 160,314/., and the balance in Jan ary, 1856, 
$24,113/.; whereas the above items make it 413,092/., and there is no ex- 


plan: ition given, and probably no question asked, as to the discrepancy. .... 

The amount due to depositors by the Imperial Loan Bank, in January 
1856, is 565,368,655/. ; the sum out on loan 59,647,491/, But it is impossible 
to ascertain the position of this establishment. The capital is set down as 
7,816,390/.; and this added to the sum held in deposit would amount to 
63,185,045/., leaving a detici - y of 3,537,554/., although a profit of 511,1002, 
is announced for the year. But here again, it is impossible to check the 
totals by the items. The amount of deposits in January 1856 is 32,462,269/., 
the capital 1,553,297/. ; but the only assets mentioned are the advances out- 
standing— 2.956,645/.: and what has become of the remaining thirty-one 
millions and odd, is left to the imagination. Although more than 
10,500,000/. were received, and 8,900,000/. paid by this bank during 1854, 
it is singular that commercial paper was discounted only to the extent of 
2,669,000/., and advances made on various other securities, including the 
Ural gold warrants, for about 1,900,000/, more. The profit for the year was 
164,042/. ; so that it is clear this was not all the money-lending that was 
done. 

The Deposit Bank, Lombard, is the great establish- 


or money-lending 


ment; and had out with various individuals and authorities 77,771,193/. in 
1856, while the sum due to depositors was 69,108,199/., exclusive of 
11,540,034/. due to the Foundling House. Here again there are no means 


of guessing as to its position : 365,088/, is set down as the year’s profit, but, 
omitting the ¢ apital, if we take the two preceding items to represent the 
assets and liabilities, there is a fearful sum on the side of the latter. The 


two banks hold landed property with 6,028,794 souls; and be it remem- 


bered, that a **soul”’ is a male peasant only, the women and children count- 
ing for nothing. They have also 1310 stone houses, (in Russia all brick 
houses are called stone,) and 85 manufactories. Now the total number 


of serfs belonging to private persons is, according to Tegoborsky, 10,699,791 ; 
so that it would appear from the above that about three-fifths of them are 
in pawn. 

But a fourth credit establishment is reported on, that of the General Pro- 
vident Colleges. The deposits with them amounted to 13,276,958/., the 
loans out to 15,563,507/. The total sums out on loan from the four "esta- 
blishments we have named is 155,938,838/., and their liabilities to deposit- 
ors 138,702,240/. We look upon this as a state of things by no means en- 
couraging. This vast amount of private debts steadily increases. Were the 
money raised employed as a general rule for the improvement of the estates 
of the borrowers, it might be a public benefit instead of an evil. The bulk 
to pay debts contracted at the gaming-table, or in 
the wretchedly paid military service. The total available representative of 
the 138,702,240/. of deposits is the 20,703,000/. in bullion and securities, 
which has to do duty likewise as guarantee for the 76,377,000/. credit notes 
in circulation. A depositor who requires his money from any of these banks 
is paid in credit notes, which he ean at once present for cash ; so the whole 
of the Government system of banking, involving a debt of more than 
215,000,000/., payable on demand, is based on a be ggarly metallic stock of 
seventeen millions. —Dai/y News, Sept. 3. 


CONSERVATISM IN 1840 AND 1856.—As to the advice given by Lord Stan- 
ley to the farmers [at Preston] we have no doubt it is of the best ; but it is 
not the detail of his speech but the general tone that is chiefly worthy of 
attention. We have in such a meeting as this a striking proof of national 
progress within a very few years. It is no small thing that an agricultural 
dinner can pass off without a political speech. It is a subject for congratula- 

tion that a t: inded proprietor or his heir can address a meeting of farmers 
without demanding three cheers for one thing and three groans for some- 
thing else. Rural Lancashire can be lectured on industry and improvement 
without fierce diatribes on Whigs and cotton-spinners, or exhortations to 
stand firm ay rainst imaginary wrongs. No one is asked to ‘nail his colours 
to the mast,” or to “ rally round the altar and the throne.” Agriculture has 
been withdrawn from the domain of party politics, and is now no more pitted 
against manufacturers than working in metal is opposed to working in cot- 
ton. We may take as a contrast the oratory of North Lancashire now and 
some sixteen years since. Then, a nobleman, also bearing the title of Lord 
Stanley, was haranguing in this very district against the Government, its 
principles, its measures, its manufac iuring allies, its Irish allies, its finane ey 
its colonial policy, and its foreign policy. All the W hig weaknesses or de- 
fects—and they were many—were exposed to a constant fire of brilliant and 
merciless rhetoric ; for it was towards the close of the long struggle which 
ended in the return of Sir Robert Peel to office. At that time ** Conserva- 
tive associations”’ were engaged on every side in promoting the great reac- 
tion against the party which had triumphed by the Reform Bill. The then 
Lord Stanley was able to exercise all his powers of invective and ridic sule on 
the Ministers, their paltry majorities, their subscrviency to the Irish agita- 
tor, their unhi appy budgets, and their unimpressive oratory. The thing was, 
no doubt, successful in its way. People to a great extent believed in the 
Conservative cries; nay, more, they found a practical meaning in the word 
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“Conservative ”’ itself. The end was a great party triumph. Sir Robert Peel 
was raised to office on the principle of opposition to everything that had 
been done for nine or ten years. But then came the difficulty. What were 
the Conservatives todo? They had won the battle and turned out the 
Whigs; now they had to explain why they had turned them out, and what 
different peiey they intended to substitute. It was very well while in 
opposition to shout frantically for the young Queen, and affect to consider 
her throne in danger, to declaim that the Government was overthrowing 
national prosperity at home and betraying national honour abroad; but 
these patriotic sentiments were somewhat vague as a foundation for 
actual working measures, The consequence was what thinking men 
had expected, and what we may predict will always attend the advent 
of the so-called Conservative party to power. The whole body went 
to work to carry out all that the Whigs had planned and had been 
unable to execute on account of the bitter Conservative opposition. 
The astute leader probably knew beforehand, what his followers found out 
afterwards, that his party could only exist as an Opposition. He had no 
sooner by his financial skill repaired the real deficiencies of his predecessors 
than he adopted all those principles respecting which they were in the right, 
and the whole body which had declaimed at Conservative associations during 
the Whig rule followed him with docility for nearly five years of practically 
liberal government. How far they might have gone with him in his last 
and chief exploit, had he condescended to treat them with greater deference, 
it is difficult to say. It was perhaps as much against the manner as the 
matter of Corn-law repeal that the Country party rebelled. However, re- 
sistance was as useless as a courteous acceptance of the new measure might 
have been politic and graceful. Conservatism fell: its whole course of ad- 
ministration had been a long suicide ; its principles are now morally dead, 
and can never revive in the old and accustomed form,— Zimes, Sept. 1. 


Tue Potato ALWAYs UNCERTAIN.—The potato was introduced into Ire- 
land and was becoming comparatively well known about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. It was in more recent times, however, that it was 
universally adopted, especially in Ulster, that province so largely peopled 
by the Scotch. It was within the memory of people still living that an in- 
telligent Scotch labourer learnt the plan of growing potatoes and of cooking 
them so that they should be palateable; and he made a little fortune, upon 
which he passed the remainder of his days, by fees paid to him for im- 
parting the instruction. Before his day the Scotch rejected the vegetable, 
as a nasty, wet, unpalateable, and useless article of food. The uncertainty 
of the crop has been known almost as long as the potato itself. So early 
as 1629-'30, when there was a dearth in Seclend. according to a 
writer in the Philosophical Transactions, ‘the potatoes were a relief to Ire- 
land probably in their last famine ; they yield meat and drink.’’ But by 
whatsoever alias we call the root—whether, as in Virginia, “ apr jon or 
in botanical jargon, ‘* solanum tuberosum,” or in Anglo-Irish of various 

riods, ‘* potatee,” ** potado,” * patatee,’’ ‘ pratea,” ** patata,”’ or oa 
tie,” the root has invariably been very precarious. In Scotland the 
adoption belongs almost to our own day. It may have balked the 
soldiers of Cromwell, because it was buried underground, and they 
could not extirpate it so readily as they could have cut and carried 

owing corn. But if the potato was clever at deceiving the “ proud 
invader,”’ it has been quite as clever a traitor in deceiving the Irish them- 
selves. So early as 1739-’40, we hear of a great destruction of the potato 
by severe and long-continued frost, after a wet summer and autumn. In 
1741, the people were cautioned against eating potatoes, as they were be- 
lieved to be diseased, and they produced disease in men. ‘There were fail- 
ures again in 1765, when potatoes were scarce and small, as they were in 
1826; in 1770, when there was the “ curl,’”’ a disease in the leaves; and in 
1779, when Arthur Young found the people sprinkling their land with lime, 
to prevent the “black rot.” There is, indeed, reason to believe that 
the black rot was the same that we have witnessed in our own day. 
As time advances, the failure becomes more frequent. In_ 1784 the 
otato was called “‘spuggaun,”’ from its diseased softness. There were 
ailures again through excessive wet or excessive drought in 1795 and 
1800 (the curl); in 1801, freezing of “‘ the sets’? in the ground; 1807, 
frost ; 1809, the curl; 1811, excessive wet; 1812, failure of the plants; 
1816, ‘‘ the black rot”’ ; 1817, scarcity ; 1820, inundations; 1821, rot and 
** souring”’ in some places; 1825, scarcity and high price; 1829, excessive 
wet; 1833, potato failure, with famine and pestilence ; 1832, epidemic in 
the potato; 1833, ‘the curl,” and probably the ‘rot’? ; 1804, a partial 
failure ; 1835-’6, a scarcity ; 1838, general remarks on ‘inherent con- 
stitutional weakness’? and, deterioration; 1839, “black rust.” In 
1839-42 there were failures also in the island of Arran and Scottish 
Highlands; a ‘dry gangrene” of the potato in Germany. After 
these dates, we have between 1841 and ’51 more or less of unfavour- 
able seasons every year, with partial or local failures in the three subse- 
quent years. The total failure and famine of ’46 is in the memory of every- 
body. This mere recital of dates is sufficient to show how impossible it 
is to depend upon the potato as the staple of food for a nation. We are 
not, indeed, to suppose that the Irishman will instantly relinquish a root 
which is in many respects so immediately convenient; but a complete 
knowledge of its untrustworthy character will assist in removing it from the 
false position of being the staple upon which the whole body of the people 
is to rely, and will restore it to its proper place as an auxiliary amongst 
other vegetables for the table. — Globe, Sept. 4. 
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BIRTHS, 


On the 10th August, at the seat of her father, Lord Sherborne, in Gloucester- 
shire, the Lady Dunsany, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Wife of Major-General George Warren, of 
the Indian Army, Bengal Presidency, of a son, 

On the 26th, at Strathfieldsaye Rectory, Hants, the Wife of the Rev. James Gerald 
Joyce, of a son, 

nthe 28th, at Stirkoke House, Caithness-shire, the Lady of Major Horne, of 

Stirkoke, late Captain Ninety-second Highlanders, of a son and heir, 

On the 29th, at Frittenden, the Lady Harriet Moore, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Stoke Rochford, the Lady Caroline Turnor, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Westwell House, Tenterden, Kent, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Sandham, Royal Artillery, of a son. 

On the 30th, in Eccleston Terrace, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel George Pal- 
mer Evelyn, of a daughter. 

On the Ist September, at Winchester, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Reginald 
Shipley, Royal Fusiliers, of a son. 

On the 2d, at Whatton House, Leicestershire, the Wife of Edward Dawson, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

On the 3d, Viscountess Forth, of a son. 

On the 4th, the Wife of John Robert Godley, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the Ist May, at St. Paul’s Church, Melbourne, Victoria, W. Acland D. Ander- 
son, Esq., Lieutenant-Colonel of Victoria Volunteer Artillery Regiment, only son 
of Lieutenaut-Colonel Joseph Anderson, C.B. and K.H., of Fairlie House, and late 
of the Fiftieth Regiment, to Caroline, only child of Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander 
Davidson, H.E.1.C.S,, Yarra Bank. 


[September 6, 1856. 





| On the 26th August, at St. Saviour’s Church, Jersey, Captain the Hon, Hedworth 
| Liddell, Forty-first Regiment, second son of Lord Ravensworth, to Florence, second 
daughter of William Henry Warrington, Esq., eldest son of the late Colonel Han- 
mer Warrington, H.M.’s Consul-General at Tripoli. 

On the 27th, at Titchfield Church, Captain Francis Powell Hopkins, Fifteenth 
Foot, only son of William Hopkins, Esq., M.A., St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, to 
Rachel Elizabeth, third daughter of Lieutenant-General Bainbrigge, C.B. 

On the 28th, at Chacombe, the Rev. George Birch Reynardson, Rector of East- 
ling, Kent, second son of the late General Birch Reynardson, of Holywell, Lincoln- 
shire, to Vera, fourth daughter of the late Francis Wykeham Martin, Esq., of Leeds 
Castle, Kent, and Chacombe Priory, Northamptonshire. 

On the 28th, at St. Marylebone Church, Captain Pattison, late Sixty-fourth 
Regiment, second son of the late James Pattison, Esq., M.P., to Edith Ellen, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Lascelles, Sixty-sixth Regiment, 

On the 28th, at Trinity Church, Dover, Welby Browne Jackson, Esq., third son 
of the late Sir John Jackson, Bart., M.P., of Arlsey, Bedfordshire, to Elizabeth 
Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas James Ireland, Esq., of Owsden Hall, Suffolk, 
| and Upper Harley Street. 

On the 28th, at Clifton Church, Charles Henry Waring, Esq., of the Darran, 
Glamorganshire, to Lucy, third daughter of the late Sir G. Henry Freeling, Bart., 
of Connaught Place West, Hyde Park. 

On the 2d September, at the Church of St. Stephen the Martyr, Regent’s Park, 
Frederick, eldest son of the late Sir Thomas Marrable, to Madeline Francis Jane, 
eldest daughter of James Cockburn, Esq., of the Upper Avenue Road. 

On the 2d, at Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, Claudius Buchanan Ker, of Chelten- 
ham, M.D., to Isabélla Elizabeth, youngest daughter of General Sir David Leighton, 
| of Bafford House, Charlton Kings, K.C.B. 
| On the 3d, at the parish church of St. Paul, Kersall, by the Rev. H. W. M‘Grath, 
| Rector, Henry Higgins, Esq., of Moreton House, Kersall, to Elizabeth Martha, only 
child of John Morley, Esq., Broughton Lodge, Manchester. 

On the 3d, at St. Mary’s Church, Richmond, Surrey, Dr. Augustus Petermann, 
to Clara Mildred, second daughter of the late Shirley Conyers Leslie, Esq. 

On the 3d, at Swallowfield, Berks, Major D. C. Greene, Forty-third Light In- 
fantry, eldest son of Thomas Greene, Esq., M.P., to Mary, daughter of the late Sir 
Henry Russell, Bart. 


DEATHS, 
On the 22d August, accidentally drowned, the Rev, Frederick Simpson, Curate 
| of Caistor, near Great Yarmouth; in his 38th year. 

On the 28th, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Walter Horace Callander A Beckett, aged 9 
years and 3 months; also, at the same place, on the 30th, Gilbert Abbot a Beckett, 
Esq., of London, father of the above; in his 45th year. 

On the 30th, in Gillingham Street, Pimlico, Rear-Admiral Sir John Ross, C.B, ; 
in his 79th year. 

On the 3lst, at Horton Place, John Trotter, Esq., late M.P. for the County of 
Surrey ; in his 77th year. 

On the 31st, in Grafton Street, Sophia, Lady Rendlesham ; in her 59th year. 

On the Ist September, suddenly, at Great Yarmouth, William Yarrell, Esq., of 
Little Ryder Street, St. James’s, the eminent naturalist ; in his 72d year. 

On the Ist, in South Audley Street, Sir Richard Westimacott, R.A.; in his 82d 
year. 

On the 2d, in Lowndes Square, General Sir Henry Campbell, K.C.B., Colonel 
Twenty-fifth Regiment; in his 87th year. 

On the 2d, in Ashburnham Grove, Greenwich, Elizabeth, relict of the late Mr. 

John Cudlip, many years of Deptford Dockyard : in her 93d year, 


€he Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 5. 

War Deparrment, Pall Mall, Sept. 5.—Caralry—5th Regt. of Dragoons—Lieut. 
J. 8. Ferguson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major A. W. D. Burton, 
C.B. whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, under the Royal 
warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. 

12th Light Dragoons—Cornet J, H. Cotton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hare 
ford, promoted, 

Infantry—26th Foot—Capt. W. H. Hopson to be Major, by purchase, vice Bre- 
vet-Lieut.-Col. F. Whittingham, C.B. promoted, by purchase, to an Unatt. Lieut.- 
Coloneley; Lieut. H. C. Hardinge to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hopson; Ensign 
G. Hogarth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hardinge; P. C, Storey, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Hogarth. 

43d Foot—Ensign C. H. Hatchell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Calvert, who re- 
tires; H. C. Talbot, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hatchell. 

5lst Foot—Capt. G. H. Hibbert-Ware, from the 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice Mar- 
ston, who exchanges; Lieut. C. Goddard to be Capt. by purchase, vice Young, who 
retires; Ensign E. B. Burnaby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Goddard; H. 8, 
Thompson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Burnaby. 

54th Foot—Major R. Moffat to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet-Col. 
W. Y. Moore, who retires upon full-pay; Capt. J.C. H. Jones to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Moffat; Capt. R. Bourne, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Capt. 
vice Lake, who exchanges; Lieut. J. 8. Swann to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Jones ; Ensign A. Herrick to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Swann. 

58th Foot—Capt. R. C. Whitehead, from the 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice Herbert, 
who exchanges. 

7ith Foct—Lieut. F. R. Thackeray to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major R. 
Bruce, promoted, by purchase, to an unattached Majority; Ensign A. W. C. Ma- 
grath to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cathcart, who retires; Ensign C. H. Thomson 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Thackers Edwin T. Sainsbury, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Magrath; S. Richards, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Thomson. 

88th Foot—The Christian name of Quartermaster Evans is Matthew, and not Wil- 
liam, as previously stated. 

97th Foot—Capt. H. F. Marston, from the 5lst Foot, to be Capt. vice Hibbert- 
Ware, who exchanges; Capt. C. St. John 8. Herbert, from the 58th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Whitehead, who exchanges, 

2d West India Regiment—Capt. P. G. B. Lake, from the 54th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Bourne, who exchanges. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Ensign J, T. Cartwright to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Thursby, promoted; Ensign C. J. Barnard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gill, who 
has retired. 

Unattached—Brevet-Major R. Bruce, from the 7ith Foot, to be Major, by pur- 
chase ; Brevet-Major A. W. D. Burton, C.B. 5th Drag. Guards, to have his brevet 
converted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; Brevet- 
Major RK. B. Hawley, 89th Foot, to have his brevet rank converted into substantive 
rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th October 1854. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. W. Dumbreck, from the Ist Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces. 

The appointment of Assist.-Surg. A. J. Mackay, Supernumerary in the 71st Foot, 
to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, as stated in the Gazette of Ist August 1856, has 
been cancelled. 

The undermentioned Acting Assist.-Surgeons have ceased to do duty, there 
being no longer occasion for their services—G. Redford, G. Wright, C. W. I. 
Moffatt, M.D., G. atiano, M.D., T. H. Somerville, N. G. du Vernet Parker, 
M.D., H. M‘Niece, and A, W. A, Delisle. 

Breret.—Brevet-Col. W. Y. Moore, retired full-pay 54th Foot, to be Major- 
Gen, the rank being honorary only, 

Memorandum.—Major G. B. Tattersall, upon half-pay of the Ceylon Rifle 
Regiment, has been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commis- 
sion, he being about to become a settler in Ceylon, 























Crabe. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 7, 

-artnerships Dissolved.—Bunkell and Beckett, Holloway, builders—Cox, Hack- 
ney, and Stevens jun. Lower Norwood— Mason and Co, Liverpool, saw-manufac- 
turers— Lough and Adams, America Square, merchants— Wilson and Co. Liverpool, 
and Welsh and Co. Mobile, commission-merchants—W. and J. Williams, Bed- 
minster, masons—Britten and Son, Basinghall Street, cloth-workers— Murphy and 
Co. Manchester, manufacturers of fancy goods—Hayward and Co, Liverpool, coffee- 
dealers—Edwards and Co. Douglas, Isle of Man, and London, manufacturers of 








patent preserved potatoes—Worthington and Meadows, Lowestoft, surgeons— 
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Bailey and Fernie, Nottingham, chemists—Evans and Co, Sheffield, music-sellers— 
Dixon and Co. Smethwick, engineers—Scudder and Hughes, Queen Street, Ratcliff, 
plumbers—Harkness and Irving, Bolton-le-Moors, drapers—Philps and Co. High 
Street, Poplar, linen-drapers ; as far as regards J, Smith—Parnell and Willaume, 
New Broad Street, attorneys—Gilpin and Co. Church Bridge Works and Wedges 
Mills, Stafford, edge-tool-manufacturers—Briggs and Co, Nottingham, lace-manu- 
facturers; as far as regards 8. ‘ Thomson and Son, Glasgow, merchants- 

Dalglish and Co. Liverpool, and Dalzlis h, Thompson, and Co. Rio de Janeiro, mer- 
chants—Paterson, Mair, and Co. Glasgow and Manchester, and Paterson and Co. 
Calcutta. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joux Broavuvest, Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware- 
manufacturer. 

Bankrupts.—W.1aM Baryeriper and Joseru James Dar, otherwise Joseph 
James Dele, otherwise Joseph James Dell, Southwark Bridge Road, shoe-manufac- 
turers, to surrender Sept. 11, Oct. 15: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury ; offi- 
cial assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Jane Eviza Norron and Grorer Zacartan Wurre, Harrow Road, stone-mer- 
chants, Sept. 15, Oct. 21: solicitors, Kaye and Son, Symonds Inn ; official assignee, 
Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Joun Ross, Brunswick Terrace, Commercial Road East, ship-owner, Sept. 15, 
Oct. 21: solicitors, Young and Plews, Mark Lane; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

Joun Carpenter, Hythe, Hants, grocer, Sept. 1l, Oct. 17: solicitors, Bircham 
and Co, Parliament Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Alde “rm — y. 

Grorcr Henton, Chapel Place, South Audley Street, Sept. 12, Oct. 17: solicitor, 
Roberts, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Whitmore, Seciteialt ‘Street. 

Joun Consett, Birmingham, victualler, Sept. 15, Oct. 6: solicitors, Rawlins and 
Rowley, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Epmunp Roserts, De rby, jeweller, Sept. 16, Oct. 7: solicitor, Reece, Birming- 
ham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

ALLEN SEARELL, Furzeley Mill, Ashburton, miller, Sept. 
Stogdon, and Geare and Co. Ex ter ; official assignee, Hirtzel X 

BenJAMIN GREENING, Manchester, manufacturer of wire-fencing, Se 
14: solicitor, Taylor, Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

James Tayior, Tottington Lower End, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Sept. 18, 
Oct. 8: solicitor, Crossland, Bury ; Higson and Robinson, Manchester; official 
assignee, Hernaman, Mane hester 

Dividends.—Sept. 23, Starkey, Old Street, builder—Sept. 23, Elsdon, Church 
Row, Limehouse, ship-owner—Sept. 23, Huré, Albany Street, cook—Sept. 24, 
Hughes, Manchester, fustiar anufacturer—Sept. 24, Edmond and Co. Live 7 
and Bombay, merchants—Oc Phillips, Cardiff, provision-merchant—Sept. 
Knight, Bath, dealer in china Oct. 9, Webb, Newport, Monmouthshire, ironmonger, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 23, Futvoye, Regent Street, jeweller—Sept. 23, Ryder, Old Broad 
Street, merchant—Sept. 23, Young, Sun Court, Cornhill, ship-broker—Sept. 23, 
Brindley, Chester, brick-maker. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Thomson, Glasgow, writer, Sept. 15— Douglas, Airdrie, 
watch-maker, Sept. 11—Mitchell, Glasgow, currier, Sept. 12—Ewing, Falkirk, 
nurseryman, Sept. 16. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 5. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Cole and Co, Twickenham, brewers—Cox and Norman, 
Wigan, stable-keepers— Radeclitle and Co. Leeds, machinists— Waring and Holgate, 
Waddington, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners—Webster and Thomas, Dublin, land- 
agents—E. and J. Worrall, Runcorn, Cheshire, tailors—Goodhen and Voile, Rugby, 
milliners—Draper and Spencer, Liverpool, wheelwrights—Adams and Co. King 
William Street, City, and Weston Street, Southwark, gun-manufacturers— Morii- 
son and Worsfold, Tottenham Court New Road, and Chapel Street, Edgeware Road, 
tobacconists—Orton and Summerton. Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, carpen- 
ters—Burgess and Son, Strand, Italiana merchants ; as far as regards J. J. Burgess 
Wood and Rose, High Holborn, carpeaters—Simpson and Son, Lincoln, ironmon- 
gers—Haste and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-makers—Lightfoot and Smith, 
eg timber-merchants—J. and J. Forth, Hull, hatters—Bird and Biddle, 
Basford, Nottinghamshire, joiners—W. a G. F. Taylor, Birmingham, butchers 
Rowley and Co. Hudderstield, cotton-waste-dealers—Franklin and Wartnaby, 
Northampton, drapers—Read and Drew, Birmingham, boat-builders—J. and J 
Freeman, New Alresford, Hampshire, wheelwrights—W. and G. Law, Edinburgh 
and Oxford Street—Wilmot and Thomas, Bristol, coal-merchants. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Lxevian Benson Prance, York Road, King’s Cross, 
brick-merchant. 

Turopore Diepricn Witnetm Curistian Seyp, Finsbury Square, and Wilson 
Street, hotel -keeper. 

_Bankrupts.—Josrrn Miter, Southampton, brewer, to surrender Sept. 13, Oct. 
solicitors, Paterson, Bouverie Street; Mackey, Southampton ; official assignee, 
1itmore, Basinghall Street. 

WituiaM Surru, Hemel Hempstead, and Watford, banker, Sept. 25, Oct. 24: so- 
licitors, Linklaters and Co, Size Lane; Sedgwick, Watford; official assignee, Can- 
nan, Aldermanbury. 

Henry James Brown, Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge, cheesemonger, Sept. 
16, Oct, 14: solicitor, Pain, Gresham Street; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court. 

Samvet Smurrn, Northampton, machine-maker, Sept. 20, Oct. 18: solicitors, Wil- 
lan and Stevenson, Bedford Row; Pywell and Co, Northampton; official assignee, 
Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Epwarp Wiiu1aM Perry, Fenchurch Buildings, merchant, Sept. 16, Oct. 14: 
solicitor, Stubbs, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

James Apams, Crown Wharf, Shad Thames, bean-splitter, Sept. 17, Oct. 21: so- 
licitors, Young and Plews, Mark Lane; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Goprrey Greoory Pike, Birmingham, grocer, Sept. 15, Oct. 6: solicitor, James 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Wiu1aM Barrrais Jones, Birmingham, grocer, Sept. 15, Oct. 6: solicitor, James, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Perer Scatrercoop, Stapleford, Nottinghamshire, machine-builder, Sept. 16, 
Oct. 21: solicitors, Brewster and Son, Nottingham; official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham. 

Samvet Davis, Bristol, grocer, Sept. 10, Oct. 14: solicitors, Brittan and Son, 
Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

James Tuomas, Ebbw Vale, Monmouthsire, grocer, Sept. 22, Oct. 27: solicitors, 
Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

DonaLtp M‘Larty, Joun M‘Krawn, and Roperr Lamont, Liverpool, merchants, 
Sept. 25, Oct. 16: solicitors, Littledale and Bardswell, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Turner, Liverpool. 

NaTHANtreL Exv.iort, Manchester, dealer in cigars, Sept. 17, Oct. 15: solicitors, 
Dimmock and Burbey, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street; Hulton and Brett, Salford ; 
official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Dividends.—Sept. 30, Futvoye, Regent Street, jeweller—Sept. 30, Lucas and Dods, 
Arthur Street West, hemp-mere hants—Sept. 27, Searle, Warwick Street, Pimlico, 
baker—Oct. 9, Gregory, Bristol, dealer in porter—Oct. 10, Claus, Liverpool, mer- 
chant—Sept. 26, Christian and Wilkinson, Liverpool, ship-brokers. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 16, Hutchison and Flockton, Leadenhall Street, ship-brokers—Oct. 
16, Cormack, Russell Square, boarding-housekeeper—Oct. 9, Pound jun. Dartmouth, 
rope-maker—Sept. 29, Thode, Liverpool, ship-broker—Oct. 20, Fisher, Wolverhamp- 
ton, bolt-manufacturer—Oct. 6, Foster, Horbury, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner. 

Scotch Sequestrations. —Steel, Dundee, engineer, Sept. 15—Hall and Robson, 
Glasgow, sewed-muslin-warehousemen, Sept. 15—J. and T. M‘Keand, Glasgow, 
oil-merchants, Sept. 15. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday-| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
i j 

























| 

3 per Cent Consols --| 95 95 945 943 | 95 95 
Ditto for Account ... | 95a 954 95 943 95 95 
3 per Cents Reduced . 954 955 954 953 a5 5 
New 3 per Cents . 96 96 95} 95; 95} 

Long Annuities . —_ — — peat 
Annuities 1885 . seneen 18g 184 184 184 183 

Bank Stock, 9 per Cent Seevcccessee 2193 — 2194 219 220 

India Stock, 10} per Cent . reece — 232 232 —_ — 
Exchequer Bits, 2id poe diem R 15 pm. 15 15 15 15 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ... —_ —_— 1004 -_ _ 

India Bonds, 4 per Cent .. —_ 15 —_— 15 














FOREIGN 











Edinburgh and Glasgow..... } 53 









a. 


Glasgow and South-Western...) —— 
Great Northern 96 ex d. 
Great South. and ‘West. Ireland | 118 
Great Western. ...........000+ | 64) ex 


Hull and Selby... ..........+5+. | 
Lancashire and Yorkshire..... 

Lancaster and Carlisle . .. oe 
London, Brighton,& } 




















London and Blackwall ......... 
London and North-Western fy - a. 
London and South-Western... 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln S33 
Midland . | ex d. 
Midland Gre at Western (Ir an | 
North British... | 4l 
North- Eastern—Be rwick. ...| Bh ex d. 
North-Eastern— York .. . Sigh exd 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) 304 
Scottish Central ... _ 
Scottish Midland 
South-Eastern and Dover . 

Eastern of France... eee 

East India Guaranteed 

Paris and Lyons ........+. 

Mines— 

Australian ....6.cccecceeeeeees 





Brazilian Imperis ° 
bitte St. John del Rey 
Cobre Copper . eee 
Khymney Iron.. 





BANK OF 








FUNDS 








Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 





Austrian . _ Prench.......00+: 4 p-€ ct. 
Belgian ... _ | Mexican......... 3 
DGS. cccce —— | Peruvian... 4, — 
Brazilian 103 | Portuguese .. 3— 
Buenos Ayres —— | Russian . ow 
Chilian — Sardinian ... 5 — 
Danish... — Spanish ... i— 
Ditto... wh —— | Ditto New Deferred . 3— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 642 | Ditto Passive 
Ditto...... coeccccoces 99 Turkish ° 6 — 
French .....ecseesseeeee 25c. | Venezue 4, — 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Wee k ending Friday Evening 
Raitways— Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter ...........+ Mex d. Australasian .......6666ceeeeeee 
Caledonian eescevceceres 523 British North American. . 
Chester and Holyh 16; ClEy .ccccccccesecs ee 
Eastern Counties. .. | 9} Colonial ... 
Commercial of Londot 


Engl. Scotsh. & Aastuation® htd./ 


London .......+ 


London and County . 





LondonChartd. Buk. of Australia 


London Joint Stock 
London and Westminster . 
National Bank .. 
Nationa) Provincial . 
New South Wales. 


Oriental ....... 


Provine ial of Irelar 


Royal British 


South Australia...... 
Union of Australia ... 








Union of London..... 
Western Bank of L ondon eee 


Docks— 


East and West India . 


London .... 
St. Kather 
Victoria .. 
MisceLLaNrous— 





Australian Agricultural 
British American Land. 






Canada 
Crystal P 
Electric 
Ge 
General Steam 





eral Screw Steam. 



















Peel River Land and Mine ral. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam 


Re 





ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the 


on Saturday, the 30th day of Aug. 1856. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued........65.e0000s . £26,188,315 


£26,158,315 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 





al Mail Steam 
South Australian 


Government Debt 


Other Securities 


Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion..... 


1044 
684 
73 


313 
Texd. 


week ending 


tea ee 


34 





ll, +13. 313 


Government Securities 
ding Dead Weight Annuity 


Other Securitics 
Notes 


Gold and Silver Coin . 


inclu 


£26,188,315 


£12,114,078 
154 


45,152 





* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Divide rn Accte, 


Proprietors’ rece oereces . - £14,553,000 
OEE. oc ccccce eree8 e 3,655 406 
Public De posits* ane ‘ 5,590,339 
Other Deposits . 9,734,553 
Seven Days and other Bills... 930,444 
LNA 
BULLION. Per oz 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 
Mexican Dollars .......+++s000. 06 1h 
Silver in Bars. Standard........ 056 








s ’ s * 8. | 

Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... 70to7 7 yz. 75to78) Indian Corn 
DORD csaane o— 0 Foreign,R. 61—71 Peas, Hog... 39—40 | Oats, Feed.. 
Red, New. 59 —61 White F. 75—87 Maple .... 44—45 Fine... 
Fine ...... 61—67 | Rye ........ 48 — 52 White.... 43—46 | Poland... 
White Old 67—69 | Barle y 38—40 | Blue...... Fine .... 
Fine ...... 73—77 Malting 46—49 | Beans, Tic Potato.... 
New ...ses 65— 68 | Malt, Ord... —74 | Harrow... 42—44 Fine. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 


Per Qr a rial) of BE pamne and Wales. 
Ry 





| 








METALS Per ton. 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0. 000 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 815 0.. 0 0 0 
Lead, British Pig ... 2510 ©0.. 0 0 @ 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0.. 0 0 0 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 5. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Aug 


Wheat ..... 70s. 
Barley ..... 45 
Oats ....... 27 








Wheat. 73s. 5d. | Rye ....... 46s. 5d. 
Barley . . 2 Bene 45 3 | 
Oats ...... 27 2 Peas ....... 41 4 
FLOUR 
Town made .,..... -per sack 64s. to 67s 
BECORES ..cccccccccccvescsesess 57 — 60 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 50 — 55 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ “6 — 49 
American .......per barrel 34 — 44 
Camadian .......6.6cceeeee 35 = 


Bread, 7d. to 10d. the 4b. loaf. 


Butter—Best Fresh, 


8d. | Rye .... 
1 Beans 
0 re 


PROVISIONS 
lis. Od. per doz. 





. 32—33 
30 
44s. ld, 
- 4 4 
39 «i 


BS weceses 


Carlow, 3. 10s. to ul. Os. per cwt 


Bacon, Irish .... 
Cheese, Cheshire, 
Derby, pale 
s, York ..... 








8 





fine . 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT 


















perewt 


sos 


— O. 


—low 


, French, per 120, 5s “Od. to Bs. Od 


Maweasp anp LeaDENMALL.* CaTTLe re F Heap or Carrie at THE 
a sd sd ad sd. CATTLE-MARKET 
Reef... 3 O0to3 8to4 2... 3 lo te 4 6 to 4 10 M Friday. 
Mutton 3 8—-44-—-485. 40—4 8—65 2] Reasts.. 5,018 ..... 953 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 6 3 8—44—410 | Sheep..24,460..... 7,030 
Pork... 4 0—4 8-—5 0 42—4 fea 4 522 
Lamb. 4 4—4 8-5 0 44—5 O—5 6! Pigs... 270..... a) 
? ‘To sink the offal, por 8 tm. 
HOPS | WooL 

Kent Pockets .........+++00+ Os. to Os Down Tegs ........ per Ib. 16d. to 17j4d. 
Choice ditto. o— oO Wethers .. ewoccees o— 0 
Sussex ditto... oe 8 I Leicester Flee ee DB — 
Farnham ditto @ ee @ | Game coccccccccccccccecces 1 — 155 





HAY AND 8TRAW. 


CUMBERLAND 


Hay, Good . 100s. to 1l2s. .. 
Inferior so — OM. 
New 0 — 

Clover....... 120 — 130 





Wheat Straw.. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 





ge ge 


sevee 858, to 950 


6 — 70 
o- 
. 100 — 126 
28 _ 








GROCERIES 


be Souchong, fine, per lb. Is Hs to 2s. 
Congou, filme ....seeee0s 1 —3 
Pckoe, flowery ..........+ 1 > —3 


In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s 
Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to 54s 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 56s. Od. to 59s 
Rice, Carolina...... ° 5s. Od. to 28s 

Sugar, Muscovado .. - 30s, 63d. 
West India Molasses . 2s. Od. to 22s 

POTATOES 

Kent and Essex Regents...ton 0s. to 
Shaws.. - &©— 























York Regents .. 
Scotch ,, ° 





| 
| 





956 


MISCELLANEOUS 











Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 46 
Brandy ..ccccccccccsssers 9 
Cotton, N. Orleans.per lb. © 
Saltpetre, Ref....per cwt. 35 
Guano, Peruvian .per ton .220 
Tallow, Ls as C.. .per ewt, 52 
ccccccccces 55 

Rape Oil, “pale : : M4 
Brown ..... 50 

Linseed Oil..... soe, 40 
Cocoa-nut oil - 46 
Palm Oil ....... 45 
Linseed Oil-cake, ‘pe r ton .190 
Coals, Hetton ... ‘ 20 


Tees ....+5- 


4) 
6 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 





20 — 0 0 
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R°* AL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Under the Management of Mr. Atrrep Wican. 
Last five nights of the Season.) 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, an 
be performed, the petite comedy of THE GREEN-E 
MONSTER. Characters by Mr. F. Robson, Mr. G. Murray, 
Mr. G. Vining, Mr. Danvers; Miss astleton, Miss Marston, 
and Miss F. Ternan. After which the new Ristori cal, mytho- 
logical, polyglotical tragedy, entitled MEDEA. } “ 
F. Robson. To conclude with the Musical Burletta of THE 
WELSH GIRL. 

Sarvuapay, an Extra Night, for the Benefit of Mr. W. 8 
Emden, Acting Manager. STAY AT HOME—MEDEA— 
tir,” by Mr. F. Robson)—and A CON- 





















JUGAL LESSO? 


, " " , 
pycrem THEATRE ROYAL. 
Lessee—Mr. Cuarces Ditton. 

Open for the Scason on Monbay, Serv. loth, 1856, with the 

Drama of BELPHEGOR. 

Belphegor, Mr. Charles Dillon 

Madeline, Mrs. Charles Dillon. 
new Burlesque by Will n Brough, with 
Mechanical Effects, Dresses, and Decora 
RDITA, THE ROYAL MILKMAID; or 
in which Mrs. Alfred Mellon (late 
Miss Woolgar), Miss Harriet Gordon, Mrs. B. White, Mr 
J. L. Toole, and several other Artistes, will appear. Miss 
Rosina Wright and a Grand Corps de Ballet. 

Box-office open Monday, Sept. 8th, from 11 to 5. 


OYAL SURREY GARDENS.— 
JULLIEN’S CONCERT IN THE COLOSSAL 
HALL EVERY EVENING. Concert at 7; Fireworks at 10. 
The decorations for the Guards’ Dinner, by Mr. Palmer, will 
remain up during this week Mopar, Serr. 8, a Grand 
Demonstration by the National Temperance League. A 
variety of extre a attractions. Admission, Is. 


I OYAL SURREY GARDENS.— 

JULLIEN’S CONCERTS in the COLOSSAL HALIL— 
GRAND MILITARY FETES. On Tuvnspay, Serr. ith, 
the Boys of the Military Asylum will pay their Annual Visit 
nied by their Juvenile Band, being 
ury Fetes. Admission, 1s. 


OYAL SURREY GARDENS — 

JULLIEN’S CONCERTS in the COLOSSAL HALL 
Faipay, Serr. 12, . ALBONI—positively her ? 
EVENING but ONE—and the MADRIGALS combined 
The Directors beg public attention to this nouncement— 
that incomparable artiste Mad. Alboni and the Madrigals on 
the same evening. Admission, Is. 


R°: OYAL SURREY 
JULLIEN’S CONCE 
GRAND EVENING CON T, and most positively Ma 
dame ALBONTL'S last appearance previous to her departure 
for the Continent, Sarvrpay Evenine, Serremper 13.—The 
Concert this Evening will be on an unprecedented scale, will 
comprise all the popular pieces of the season, and include 
the names of Madam Madame 
Fiorentini, Herr Fo sini 
lented artistes. The Band will include Herr Kan Hughes, 
Lavigne, Gunet, Duhesme, Willy, Le How, De Munck, Son 
nenberg, Hardy, &c. &c. For particulars, see Programme 


Concert ¢ clock. Admission, 2s 
ROYAL SURREY GARDENS— 

JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—GRAND MILITARY 
FETES, on Twrspay, Serr. 9, Wepnespay, Serr. 10, and 
Tavnspay, Srvr. 1l,on which day the Boys of the Royal 
Military Asylum will attend, by permission of their respec 
tive Commanders. The Bands of the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue, conducted by Mr. Tutton; the Coldstream Guards, 
conducted by Mr. Godfrey; and the Grenadier Guards, con 
ducted by Mr. D. Godfre y; in addition to the Band of the 
Establishment, will perform Selections from the most emi 
nent ancient and modern Composer The Orchestra will 
consist of 1 two hundred performers, and present an 
ensemble of Military Instrumental Artistes never before 
assembled in these Gardens. ‘The effects of the Bands of the 
Regiments in their uniforms, blending with the Decorations 
for the Guards’ Dinner, will present a coup d'cil hitherto 
unsurpassed. Admission, ls. 


YOYAL SURREY GARDENS.— 
JULLIEN'S CONCERTS IN THE COLOSSAL 
HALL—GRAND MORNING CONCERT, Sarerpay, Serr 
13.—In obedience to the repeated requests for a repetition of 
the Morning Concert, the Directors respectfully announce 
that a MORNING CONCERT will take place on Sarcrpay 
NEXT, Serr. 13, the last that can possibly be given this 
Season. The following celebrated artists will have the 
honour to appear: Mad. Alboni, Mad. Gassier, Mad. Fioren- 
tini; Herr Formes and Signor Bottesini. The Band will 
include the names of Messrs. Willey, Letton, De Munck, 
Lavigne, Sonnenberg, Hardy, Duhesme, Ganet, Cals i 
Hughes, and Herr Keenig. Concert at 3. Admission 
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new Scenery an 
tions, entitled PI 
THE WINTER'S TALE 
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—The LIBRARY, 


which comprises numerous Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, and other varied collections contained in the 
Crystal Palace, as well as works of general and high-class 
literature, inc luding the most recent publications, may be 
now consulted in the Reading-Room, by means of a comple’ te 
Catalogue. 

The Titlepages and Announcements of New Books are 
displayed in the Room, and the Publishers’ Catalogues lic on 
the tables. 

The Reading- Room is supplied with all the leading London 
and Provincial Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, and other 
Periodi , 

‘URES (without physic) of CONSTIPA- 

TION, eet rs i Flatulency, Phlegm, 
aints, dysentery, diar 
tburn, headaches, hysteria, 
‘y, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, ¢ # ae oe 
bronchitis, consumption, also children's com » by DU 
BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOUD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebled it parts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of ‘digestion, and nervous 
and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it afte ary ot her 
means of cure had failed. in canisters, Ilb., 2s 
4s. 6d.; Sb., Ils. ; 121b., .; the 12ib. carriag 
rece ipt of post-office order —- R- du Barry and re 0. te 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, P icca- 
dilly; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracec hurch Street ; 63 and 150, 
Oxford Street 0, Strand. 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS are infallible Remedies for Abscesses.—Mr. H. 
Rodwell, of Great Canterbury Place, Lambeth, had been 
tormented with a fearful abscess in the arm, so extensive 
and deeply seated that his medical attendants despaired of 
his ultimate recovery. He had been dismissed as incurable 
from three hospitals, when he was recommended to make 
use of Hollo y's Ointment and Pills, which he did, and 
with such signal success that in one month the abscess com- 
menced healing, its virulence abated, and shortly after- 
wards it was completely cured. Sold hy all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world, at Professor Hotiow y's 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, 
New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; ; A. Geivicy, 
Smyrna ; and B. Mu IR, Malta, 
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TS in the COLOSSAL HALL.— , 


ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS. 
director. 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S. &e 
During the Session of 1856-'57, which will commence on 
the Ist of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 












1. Chemistr By A. W. Hof S. &e 
2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S. 

3. Natural History. By T. HH. trust y, FP. RS 

4. Mineralogy. } p. woying 

5 Mintne. ; By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 


Geology. By A. C. Ramsa 
By Robert Wiis, M.A. F.R.S. 





pa 


Applic d Mee hanies. 


8. Physies. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, “ws Mr Binns 
The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora- 
tories) is 30/. for two years, in one payment, or two annual 
payments of 20/. 
Pupils 
at 


are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, (the 
of the School,) unc the direction of Dr. Hof. 
fee of 101. for the term of three months. The same 
rged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Perey. Tickets to separate courses of Lec- 
tures are issued at 2/., 3/., and 4/. each. Officers in the 
Queen's or the East India Company's Services, Acting Min- 
ing Agents, and Managers, may obtain tic kets at half the 
usual charges 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others 
admitted to the Lectures at re- 











wed in education, are 
duced fees. . 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, 
and others have also been established j 
and information apply at the Museum of 
, Jermyn Street, London 
TRE NH AM REEKS, Registrar 


1. re ‘ 
Gr. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION 
will commence on Ocroser Ist, with an Introductory Ad 
dress by Mr, M‘Wutsnre, at 7 o'clock, p.m 
LECTURES 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly 
ry—Mr. Lawrence 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget 
Che mistry—Dr. Stenhouse | 
Supe tendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr 
Savory 
SUMMER SESSION, » commencing May 1. 
Materia Medica—Dr. F. Farre 
Botany—Dr. Kirkes. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Black. 
Midwifery, &¢.—Dr. West. 
Comps ive Anatomy—Mr. M‘Whinnic 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Stenhouse 
Hosrirat Pracrice.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, and 
relief is afforded to more than 9¢,000 patientsannually. The 
in-patients are visited daily by the Physicians and Surgeons, 
and Clinical Lectures are delivered weckly—on the Medical 
Cases, by Dr. Burrows and Dr. Farre; on the Surgical Cases, 
by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Skey; 
on Diseases of Women, by Dr. West. The out-patients are 
attended daily by the Assistant-Physicians and Assistant- 
Surgeons 
Cotteciate EstastisumMent.—Students can reside within 
the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the collegiate 











Practical Geology 


Su 
































system, established under the direction of the Treasu and 
a Committee of Governors of the Hospital Some the 
Teachers and other gentlemen connected with the Hospital 


also receive students to reside with them 
Scuoransuirs, Prizes, &e.—At the end of the Winter 
Session, examinations will be held for two Scholarships of 


the value of 45/. for a year The examination of the classes | 


for prizes and certificates of merit will take place at the 
same time 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pacer, Mr 
Hoven, or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lec- 
ture rs, Or at the Ani atomic al Muse or Library 


<oTrT , , 
TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad. including gentle 
men engaged in Military and Naval services 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S8. Chairman 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of pro- 
fit to the wee of future org 
ICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, 


Secretary. 
TARLISHED 


183 
Victor A L IFE ASSU R ANCE COM- 
PANY. No. 18, King W ‘illiam Street, Mansionhouse, 
City. 
Life Assurances of every description effected. 
Half the Annual Premium may be paid during the first 
five years 
One-third may remain on credit during the whole of life. 
Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, &ec. 
Loans to Assurers on personal or other security. 
80 per cent of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 
The last bonus averaged 53 per cent on the premiums paid. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


. y , , LD , 
THe LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Established in 
36.—Empowered by Acts of Parliament. Offices, 
37, Castle Street, Liverpool; 20, and 31, Poultry, London ; 
and 61, King Street, Manchester 





















Samuel Henry Thompson, 


Tre 
Sir T. Bernard Birch, Bart. 
Esq 


Adam Hodgson, Esq 
Directors 
Chairman—Thomas Brocklebank , Esq 
Deputy-Chairmen—Joseph C. Ewart, Esq. M.P. and 
Francis Haywood, Esq 
Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 

DIRECTORS in LONDON. 
Chairman—Matthew Forster, Esq 
Deputy-Chairman—George Frederick Young, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS in MANCHESTER 
Chairman—Samuel Ashton, Esq 
Resident Secretary—K. A. Kennedy, Esq. 

The Directors invite attention to the following summary 
of the working of the Company during the last three years— 
Receipts 

Premiums on Fire Insurance, and Interest not ac- 
cruing on Life Fund..... 





£498,574 





£323,898 
116,138— 440,036 


Losses and Expenses .. 
Dividends to Proprietors . 














Balance to Reinsurance Fund ......+.+e+se+see0* 58,588 
Additions to Reserved Fund in same > time f from 
other sources...... Secsececccovcessusesess eevee 28,087 
Total Increase to Surplus Funds in three years, not el 
including Life Fund accumulation .........+++ ° 86,625 
The Invested Funds of the Company amount to... inet 





The Fire Premiums received in 1855 were 
The Life Premiums were . ° 

The Annuities paid were... 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 

August 1, 1856. 





—_— a 
Ya a , * ‘ x 
QTEAM TO THE CAPE OF GOOD 
hk) HOPE AND INDIA.—The Royal Mail Steam- Ship 
ROBERT LOWE, W. Congalton, Commander, 1400 tons regis - 
ter, is now in the Victoria Docks, and will sail from London 
on the Ist October, and fre Dartmouth on the Morning of 
7th October, (the Mails leaving London on the Evening of 
the 6th,) for the Cape of Good Hope, Mau Point de 
i 3 as,and Calcutta. For passage and parcels, apply 

‘o. 63, Cornhill; for freight on goods and 
8. Lixpsay and Co. 8, Austin Friars. 


GALE OF STORES.—By Order of the 
Secretary of State for War, to be SOLD by PUBLIC 
AUCTION, in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
the 15th Serr. 1856, at 11 o’clock in the Foren 
THE FOLLOWING STORES. 
Viz. 































on Monpay, 
N precisely 








Harness. Clothing 
Blankets Grease 

L Yr. Serge Cuttings 
I | Waggons 
Shovels. | Carts. 
Sheep-skins Nails 


And Miscellaneous Articles. 

May be viewed from 10 to 4 o’elock on the three working 
days previous to the sale, and Catalogues had at the War 
Department, Pall Mall; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; and 
the Tower. 


OW E R—S ALE (OF 3 STORES, ES, 


By Order of the Secretary of State for War, to be SOL D by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, in the Tower, on Turspay, Sth Serre 
BER 1856, at 11 o'clock in the Forenoow precisely, the follow 
ing Stores lying at the 

VICTORIA LONDON DOCKS. 
viz. : 











Boots. 
Great Coats, &c. 


Tin-ware 
Tools, various | 
Clothing | Buttalo Robes. 
Blankets | Sheep-skin Coats 
tuys | Waterproof Coats. And 
Caps, fur j Misccllancos Articles 
Also, 

MEDICAL PURVEYORS' STORES, consist 
served meats, soups, vegetables, milk, soap, al 
sence of beef, cocoa, milk, &c 

May be viewed at the Victoria Docks from 10 to 4 o'clock 
on the three days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had 
atthe War Department, Pall Mall, Tower, and Royal Ar 
senal, Woolwich, on payment of 6d. each, which will be al 
lowed to purchasers 

No person will be permitted to view the Lots, or into the 
Sale Room, without a Catalogue 


pul LONDON AND WESTMINSTE R 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. each, payable 
at every important place in Europe.—These Notes are issued 
without char and they are cashed abroad free of com- 
mission. The nk also issues, free of charge, Letters of 
Credit on all the principal Cities and Towns in Fur rhe 
Letters of Credit are issued only at the Head Oftice ‘in Loth 
bury. 
The Cireular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in 
Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz.— 
Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square 
Bloomsbury ditto, 214, Hich Holborn 
Southwark ditto, 3, Welli ee Street, Borough 
Eastern ditto, High St ,w hitechapel 
rylebone ditto, 4, Stra stford "Pla e, Oxford Street 
Temple Bar ditto, Strand 
The rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of 590/. and up 
wards, at the Bank, or any of its Branches, is now 3} per 
Cent J. W. GILBART, General Man r. 
Toe RISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and heated 
particles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irri 
tability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attendin stored elasticity, and healthful state of the skin. 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discolorations, 
fly before its application, and in cases of Sunburn, or Stings 
of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged Price 
4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL, a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for 
the Hair, and as an invigorator and-purifier be lall pre 
cedent. ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or PE ARL DENTI 
FRICE, bestows on the Teeth a pe arl like whiteness, 
them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firm 
ness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity.— 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, Lon- 
don ; and by Chemists and Perfumers 
7 r > 
(JOMMANS'S CELEBRA TED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
ser: is amongst the many in testimony of its high value. 
Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom : originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom- 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &c. Yours, &¢ 
Mr. Commans. Wa. Everest. 
pared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s. 
; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh 
ANT , > 
PRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEAL H.— 
The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Provr and Har 


1g of pre 
» porter, es 


















































































lant, 229, Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine , price 
ss. 1}d. and 2s. 9d per box. 


RUP PTURES.—BY ROY 7. 


STTERS PATENT. 
| \ THLLE’S MOC MAIN “LEVE RK TRUSS 











is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
| body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
| MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
| much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


sr r 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of W RAK. 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7+. 6d. to ls. eac h; 
postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICC ADILLY, LONDON. 
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ST ICE.—THE MUSEUM o tACTI- . 
ra GEOLOGY, Jermyn ae: PRA eT Will appear on Saturday, September 20, No. I. of 


on Wepnespay, the 10th insranr.—The Public are admitted 


(free) eve every day b but Friday \ ) Wh } I . 
Bue iH" LON. —APAR TME NTSat. No. 16, 1 HE INTERNATIONAL 4 
JD weprorn sav ane, weit furnished, airy, comme. A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


camecteth Families and Parties desiring a comfortable re vice 5 S iq 

sidence by the Sea-side. The house is situate in the best Price 5d. tampet 6d, 
and most convenient part of Brighton; the front rooms > ishing §ces— -17 mri vue " a —— [pe — 
commandimg a beautiful view of the Sea. Terms moderate Publishing Offices—London : 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; Paris : 16, Rue de l'Echiquier; 


Invalids in search of health will find this advertisement | Brussels: 6, Rue du Chant d’Oiseau. 


worthy their notice 

PJEAL and SON’S NEW CATALOGUE NEW WORK BY CHARLES READE. 
contains designs and prices of 150 different articles of | On Tuesday next, in 3 vols. 

BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, and 


prices of every description of Bedding. Sent free by post af se IT I CY NE VER TOO L TE TO [ * iD 
Euhtaes. 10, fetchenCuthe | S NEV Eh A MEN ; 
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ad 
SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. A Novel. By CHARLES READE, 
4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis Author of “Christie Johnstone,” ard “ Peg Woflington.” 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is | 
strong ommended for use in warm climates, on account London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
of its refreshing qualities Price, 2s. 6¢. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint triedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578, 


New Bond Street, facing Red uyne’s Tr A WZ A] A] r ma. 
amr | THE BLOCKADE OF KARS 
3 
Il AIR-DYE. a hy waste your money ‘ PACT Ee RE Net Oak RAB AAS 
i te ae INCLUDING OUR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA. 
ies rh tri ew cca FROM LETTERS AND DIARIES OF GENERAL SIR WILLIAM FENWICK 
on the receipt of 30 postaze stamps. For 3d. you can make WILLIAMS, MAJOR TEESDALE, and CAPTAIN THOMPSON. 
enough to last one onths Address Mrs. Ropes, 
By Colonel ATWELL LAKE, C.B, 
Is published this day, in post 8vo, with Portraits of General Williams and Colonel Lake, price 10s, 6d. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


22, Salisbury Street, Strand 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
Just published, in 4to. cloth, price 24s, VOLUME XI. OF 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 


of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
Aliso, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
Eighth Edition, 
Bringing the Work down to the Article HUMBOLDT. 














glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental! Glass of the newest description Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


POYAL BALMORAL WHISKY.—W. 


U HOWELL, 3, Walbrook, City, has been appointed Sole 





Agent in England for this cclebrated whisky, and can now . a 
supply the genuine article, five years old, the most delicious Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
and wholesome spirit ever offered to the public, in sealed 


bottles of net less than two gallons, af 21s. per gallon, cash 
W. HOWELL, 3, WALBROOK, CITY 


dis Ean ease | THE GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND OF -MAN: 


—— - mates A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF PASSAGES IN THE 
MESSES. NICOLL, cmplov the BEST HEBREW AND GREEK SCRIPTURES; 


Just published, in crown 8vo, 5s. 


emp oy 
TALENT and MATERIALS to be’ met with in Eng | Chiefly with a View to the Solution of the Question—Whether the Varieties of the Human 


nd, France, and Germany 
7 ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, Species be of more than One Origin? 
ONE GUINEA 


NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS Edited by REGINALD STEWART POOLE, M.R.S.L. &e. 


A 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 








VESTS Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; London: LONGMAN and Co, 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries Just published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 3/. with a Complete Index and upwards of 551 Illustrations, 
a 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 


D® R. ARNOTIT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING A New Edition of KITTO’S 


CYCLOPEADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


GRATE.—Will this Grate become universally used? 
Its advantages over every other consists in— 


1. A saving of 50 percent in fuel 
3. Ite not requiring one-half the attention of an ordinary Edited by the Rey, HENRY BURGESS, LL.D, &e. 
fire 


COMPILED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
AMERICAN, WHOSE INITIALS ARE AFFIXED TO THEIR RESPECTIVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 

Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK ; London: LONGMAN and Co 


4. Its being perfectly safe 
A Prospectus with a Second Series of Testimonials, just 
issued, from all parts of the country, will be sent on applica 
tion.—F. Epwanrvs, Sen, and Co. 42, Poland Street, Oxford 
Street 
THE AQU ARIUM. Living Marine and 
Fresh-Water ANIMALS and PLANTS, in large variety | MRS. JAMESON’S SECOND LECTU RE ON THE 


and in high perfection. Sea Water and all requisite appara 
tus. Fifty of Sanders and Woolcott’s celebrated Tanks in EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 





TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the 


l best NEW WORKS may be had without delay, 





operation ; ni | Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. cloth, from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Sub- 
: Priced and Detailed List on application ; THE COMMUNION of LABOUR: | *eriber of One Guinea per annum. The preference is 

*.* “Mr. Lioyd is constantly supplied with marine animals : - | given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Phi- 
from the Kent, Dorset, South Devon, North Devon, and a Second Lecture on the Social Employments of losophy, and Travel, The best works of Fiction are 


Welsh coasts, and occasionally from Cumberland, and the | Women. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of “Sisters of | 
Channel Islands; so that his stock in London possesses a | Charity at Hlome and Abroad,” (the first Lecture,) of 
variety not to be found in any single locality on our shores which the Second Edition, price 4s, may still be had. 


—Gosse's Handbook to the Marine Aquarium, 24 edit. p. 21 
’ ndon : Loneman, Brown, ( N, LonoMAns, and 
W. Atroxp Luiovp, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent's | Londo - Bro ineEn, Lows saci 


also freely added. Literary Institutions and Book 

| Societies supplied on liberal terms, Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application, 

Cuartes Epwarp Mvupre, 510, New Oxford Street, 




















| 
Park, London | Roperts. London ; and 76, Ci ross s Street, Manchester, 
URE EF LUID 1 MAGNE NE w GRE —* x XE “~~ ISE BOOK BY THE On the 4th of Oc ToBER, No. I. price 2d. ; 
~ = . ) AG SIA J blis} , ‘ 1 — and on the Ist of November, Part I. price 10d, of 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. cloth, * + r y ‘ r rr. 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- | > an TTT RS - APPRPrRE ‘ HE NATIONAL 1} [LAGAZINE ; 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi HE CHIEF RU LES of GREEK AC- | T A NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for CENTUATION: with a Series of Exercises and OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, SOCIAL 
sag Fema ss ularly during Pregnancy pron eg Examination Papers. Third Edition, forming Part PROGRESS, AND FAMILY LIFE. 
vents the of Infants from turning sour during di ep s Gree: » Rev. J . . + ate, ng te =. 7 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it oy , A. sae her “ Ba, = A. a a —_ ~onstig Edited by Joun Sat NDERS and WesrLanp MARSTON, 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, whichis highly | 1.A. Heac aster of King Edward the Sixth’s Gram~- Contents of No, I.: 
agreeable and efficacious. Pri pared by Dixxerorp and | Mar School, Bromsgrove. c Tue Saturation, by Sir C, Eastlake, President of the 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im Collis’s Praxis Greea, Part I. Etymology, price | Royal Academy, Engraved on Wood, in the highest 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street. and Part II. Syntax, price 6s, may also be hs ad. | style o e Ar 
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BOOKS. 
MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC," 

Tue revolt of the Low Countries against the authority of Philip 
the Second was not only memorable for its leading principle, of 
being the first systematic resistance to authority on the abstract 
ground of inherent right, apart from particular grievances or 
violation of established customs. The political lessons it read 
were equally remarkable. It first made distinctly visible the 
rinciple that it is not mere victories which finally succeed in war, 
ut the power of national endurance. As regards military sue- 
cess, the balance altogether rested with Alva, especially in the 
field; but his sieges exhausted his troops; the expenses of the 
war exhausted the Spanish finances despite the practice of making 
the war maintain itself; the loss of troops in the Netherlands, 
coupled with the destruction of the Spanish Armada, broke the 
martial power of Spain. Nor was the contest without its moral 
example, The cruelties of Alva and his Spaniards—for the men 
were worse than their leader—not only inspired that dogged re- 
sistance of burghers behind their walls which eventually tri- 
umphed; the account of their atrocities spread over Europe, 
penetrated deeply into the minds of men, and rendered the mo- 
narchy of Spain and the name of Spaniard odious till it became 
contemptible. The hostility of the Commonwealth and the tri- 
umphs of Blake were among the results of the brutalities of the 
Low Countries, 

The story of the revolt of the Netherlands as it is ealled has 
been told in various forms, sometimes in regular history, some- 
times in lives of Philip the Second. Myr. Prescott, so far as his 
work has proceeded, gives a sufliciently full narrative of the story, 
not only set off by the charm of his composition, but embracing 
the newly-discovered documents relating to the government of 
Philip and the inmost character of himself and his officers. There 
is stil room left, perhaps, for a more detailed history than the 
nature of Mr, Prescott’s work allows him to exhibit, coupled with 
a profounder political philosophy than he possesses. Mr. Motley, 
however, is not the man to undertake it. Not only is his mind 
devoid of the requisite elevation and breadth ; its tone often ap- 
proaches the vulgar, and that an American vulgarity—a mixture 
of narrowness, self-intrusion, and swagger. So narrow, indeed, 
is his view, that he continually brings everything to the test of 
his own time, judging the sixteenth century by the ideas of the 
nineteenth, 

Style is a reflex of mind, and Mr, Motley’s is a bad style of 
rhetorie—Carlyle engrafted on American oratory; which not 
only leads him into turgid composition, but sometimes induces 
him to overlook accuracy of facts for the sake of turning a period, 
Like many other modern writers, not perhaps excepting Macaulay, 
he fails to discern the true limitations of history ; introducing de- 
tails which belong rather to the chronicle, or even the newspaper 
report; and dwelling too much upon the life and character of 
inferior persons, so much so indeed as to write a series of bio- 


graphies. The most striking merit of Mr. Motley is indefatigable 
industry. The published collections and histories of early and 


later date have been “faithfully studied.” Besides printed 
works, he has had recourse to manuseript documents preserved in 
many Continental depositories, and to collections of fugitive con- 
temporary publications almost as rare.as manuscripts. 

“The manuscript relations of those Argus-eyed Venetian envoys who sur- 
prised so many courts and cabinets in their most unguarded moments, and 
daguerreotyped their character and policy for the instruction of the crafty 
Republic, and whose reports remain such an inestimable source for the secret 
history of the sixteenth century, have been carefully examined,—especially 
the narratives of the caustic and accomplished Badovaro, of Suriano, and 
Michele, * * * * The large and most interesting series of pamphlets known 
as ‘The Duncan Collection,’ in the Royal Library at the Hague, has also 
afforded a great varicty of details by which I have endeavoured to give colour 
and interest to the narrative. Besides these, and many other printed works, 
I have also had the advantage of perusing many manuscript histories, among 
which may be particularly mentioned the works of Pontus Payen, of Renom 
de France, and of Pasquier de la Barre; while the vast collection of unpub- 
lished documents in the Royal Archives of the Hague, of Brussels, and of 
Dresden, has furnished me with much new matter of great importance,” 

; The main subject of the work is the history of the Low 
Countries from the resignation of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
till the establishment of the culminating point of Holland’s great- 
ness, This narrative he contemplates embracing in six large octavo 
volumes ; of which three are before us, bringing down the story 
to the assassination of William the Silent. This is preceeded by 
a rapid summary of Belgic story from the time of Cwsar to 
that of Charles the Fifth ; in which summary the deficiencies 
of Mr. Motley for the higher aims of history are more con- 
spicuous than in his detailed narrative. In the broad generali- 
zation and philosophical acumen necessary to the writer who 


* The Rise of the Dutch Republic: a History, By John Lothrop Motley, In 
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would exhibit the characteristics of fifteen hundred years in a 
brief compass, Mr. Motley is altogether wanting. He substitutes 
in their stead a stilted summary, supported by nothing but his 
own ipse dixit. In the regular history he is lavish in his 
references ; which renders their total omission in the introduction 
more remarkable. 

Some modern historians consider that certain principles per- 
vade every period of history, colouring its conduct and determin- 
ing its end. Mr. Motley considers that the growth and formation 
of the Dutch Republic contain two such principles. One of these 
is blood. The cla Batavians, originally a Germanic tribe, formed 
the groundwork of the Hollanders; the Flemish derived their origin 
from the Gallic race. Some crossing took place during the many 
changes of fifteen hundred years, but the two bloods of Teutons and 
Gauls respectively predominate in the two countries. Hence the 
final result. The Dutchmen, struggling through every obstacle 
and overcoming every difliculty, established a free republic: the 
Flemish subsided into subjects ; or, as Mr. Motley expresses it, 
‘‘ the Belgie provinces remained Roman, Spanish, Austrian 
property.” This view, however, is not consistently maintained ; 
the author attributing the separation of Holland and Belgium 
(except the Walloons) to the death of William “the Silent” of 
Orange. The characteristics of the two peoples are very distinctly 
shown in the course of the history. The Belgians are impulsive, 
prompt, and headlong, whether in religious outrages, civil com- 
motions, or actual war; but they lose resolution as the fierce fire 


| burns itself out, and then become depressed in proportion to their 











previous elation. The Dutchmen, on the contrary, with more 
phlegm at the outset, exhibited a more dogged determination to 
do all and brave all even to the extent of destruction. 

The other pervading principle of the Dutch Republic, accord- 
ing to Mr. Motley’s ideas, is not readily apprehended, on account 
of his high-flown style. He talks of “ practical instruction in 
the great science of political equilibrium”; which, if he means 
the balance of power, is not correct, because that originated in 
the time of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, while Holland had 
no more to do with its final establishment than any other belli- 
gerent state in Europe. Mr. Motley also talks about Holland 
‘‘vifdling the world with its innumerable dependencies, in Asia, 
America, Africa, and Australia”; of its “having first laid to- 
gether as it were the grandest of the cyclopean blocks out of 
which the magnificent British realm at a later period had been 
constructed.” He also alludes to Washington, and to American 
as well as Dutch liberty; neither of which “was born of the 
cloud embraces of a false Divinity with a Humanity of impossible 
beauty,” and soon, The political liberty of Holland was, like 
that of Switzerland, oligarchical, not democratic, though the 
oligarchy was widely spread, becoming narrow from its municipal 
character. The greatest contribution of Holland to human free- 
dom was that of religious toleration. 

The nature of the subject dictates the plan, or rather the divi- 
sion. There were five Governors of the Netherlands during the 
period embraced in Mr, Motley’s narrative; the object of Philip 
throughout the whole being to destroy heresy and political liberty 

to bring the Low Countries to the same spiritual condition as 
Spain, Naples, and the Spanish parts of Italy. The adminis- 
tration of the Duchess Margaret, Philip’s sister, sought to effect 
the end of the King by quiet encroachment and by degrees. 
The unpopularity of Philip, the suspicions of the people, the spirit 
of the nobility, the penetration of Orange, and a want of thorough- 
together with some hesitation or feminine fickleness 


ness, 
on the r of Margaret, caused her government to fail. She 
produced a widespread dissatisfaction, partial insurrection, and 


laid the foundations of civil war; having besides conceded so 
much to heretics as to displease the King, though she never 
intended to keep faith. The blood-stained government of Alva 
(1567—1573) is proverbially known for its atrocities and for 
the commander's military skill, Alva was foiled by the obstinate 
resistance of burghers behind their walls, and by the nature of 
the country ; his own system of plunder aiding the patriotic cause, 
for he exhausted the country as well as the means of his master, 
who at last superseded him, with outward respect but inward dis- 
satisfaction. ‘The last three Governors (1573—1584), Requescens, 
Don John of Austria, and Alexander of Parma, were reduced to a 
more cautious policy than that of Alva, partly from lack of means, 
and partly from a less brutal disposition. Their principle of rule 
was to do as they could—to fight when they had the power, to 
temporize and promise on other occasions. 

As we have already remarked, the public features of the his- 
tory of Holland are well known from various narratives, This is 
the more particularly the case with the cruelties and campaigns of 
Alva and the heroic defence of several cities, owing to the curdling 
or exciting incidents they furnish. The advantage of Mr. Motley 
consists in the discovery of various manuscripts, especially the 
most secret papers of Philip in our own day, and the easier ac- 
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cess to public collections that prevails at present. The main dis- | 


tinction between his history and that of other writers con- 
sists in its greater fulness. This often leads to picturesque 
detail, and to exhibition of manners, or individual traits. More 
frequently it gives rise to weariness, especially in the political 
parts of the history; for Mr. Motley well describes an incident or 
an exploit. His tendency to overlay narrative by detail and in- 
terrupt it by disquisition, as well as his frequent comments in a 
tone below the character of his subject, will prevent the book from 
becoming a popular standard work. It does not seem to us likely 
to supersede for the student the necessity of consulting the docu- 
ments on which it is founded, though it may serve as an aid. 

The best parts are the “ characters.” In an artistical point of 
view they are too many, and the secondary actors are exhibited at 
too great length. Mr. Motley, however, has collected from con- 
temporary authorities many personal peculiarities of celebrated 
men, and he presents them very well. This is the second man of 
the author’s story ; for William of Orange is the first. 

“Philip the Second was a small, meagre man, much below the middle 
height, with thin legs, narrow chest, and the shrinking, timid air of an 
habitual invalid. He seemed so little, upon his first visit to his aunts, the 
Queens Eleanor and Mary, accustomed to look upon proper men in Flanders 
and Germany, that he was fain to win their favour by making certain at- 
tempts in the tournament, in which his success was sufficiently problemati- 
cal. ‘His body,’ says his professed panegyrist, ‘was but a human cage, in 
which, however brief and narrow, dwelt a soul to whose flight the immea- 
surable expanse of heaven was too contracted.’ The same wholesale ad- 
mirer adds, that ‘ his aspect was so reverend, that rustics who met him alone 
in a wood, without knowing him, bowed down with instinctive veneration.’ 
In face, he was the living image of his father, having the same broad fore- 
head, and blue eye, with the same aquiline but better-proportioned nose. 
In the lower part of the countenance, the remarkable Burgundian deformity 
was likewise reproduced ; he had the same heavy, hanging lip, with a vast 
mouth, and mopstrously protruding lower jaw. His complexion was fair, 
his hair light and thin, his beard yellow, short, and pointed. He had the 
aspect of a Fleming, but the loftiness of a Spaniard. His demeanour in 
public was still, silent, almost sepulchral. He looked habitually on the 
ground when he conversed ; was chary of speech, embarrassed, and even 
suffering in manner. This was ascribed partly to a natural haughtiness, 
which he had occasionally endeavoured to overcome, and partly to habitual 
pains in the stomach, occasioned by his inordinate fondness for pastry. * * * 

“It was the universal opinion of unprejudiced contemporaries that he 
was without a spark of enterprise. He was even censured for a culpable 

vant of ambition, and for being inferior to his father in this respect ; as if 
the love of encroaching on his neighbour’s dominions and a disposition to 
foreign commotions and war would have constituted additional virtues, had 
he ~~ pry to possess them. Those who were most disposed to think fa- 
vourably of him remembered that there was a time when even Charles the 
Fifth was thought weak and indolent, and were willing to ascribe Philip's 
pacific disposition to his habitual cholic and side-ache, and to his father’s 
mordinate care for him in youth. ‘They even looked forward to the time 
when he should blaze forth to the world as a conqueror and a hero. These, 
however, were views entertained by but few; the general and the correct 
opinion, as it proved, being, that Philip hated war, would never certainly 
acquire any personal distinction in the field, and when engaged in hostili- 
ties would be apt to gather his laurels at the hands of his generals rather 
than with his own sword. He was believed to be the reverse of the Empe- 
ror. Charles sought great enterprises; Philip would avoid them. The 
Emperor never recoiled before threats ; the son was reserved, cautious, sus- 
picious of all men, and capable of sacrificing a realm from hesitation and 
timidity. ‘The father had a genius for action, the son a predilection for re- 
pose. Charles took ‘ all men’s opinions, but reserved his judgment,’ and 
acted on it when matured with irresistible energy ; Philip was led by others, 
was vacillating in forming decisions, and irresolute in executing them when 
formed. 

** Philip, then, was not considered in that warlike age as likely to shine 
asa warrior, His mental capacity in general was likewise not very highly 
esteemed. His talents were, in truth, very much below mediocrity. His 
mind was incredibly small. A petty passion for contemptible details cha- 
racterized him from his youth; and as long as he lived he could neither 
learn to generalize nor understand that one man, however diligent, could 
not be minutely acquainted with all the public and private aflairs of fifty 
millions of other men. He was a glutton of work. He was born to write 
despatches, and to scrawl comments upon those which he received. He 
often remained at the council board four or five hours at a time, and he 
lived in his cabinet, He gave audiences to ambassadors and deputies very 
willingly, listening attentively to all that was said to him, and answering in 
monosyllables. He spoke no tongue but Spanish, and was sufficiently 
sparing of that; but he was indefatigable with his pen. He hated to con- 
verse ; but he could write a letter eighteen pages long, when his correspond- 
ent was in the next room, and when the subject was perhaps one which a 
man of talent could have settled with six words of his tongue. The world, 
in his opinion, was to move upon protocols and apostilles. Events had no 
right to be born throughout his dominions without a preparatory course of 
his obstetrical pedantry. He could never learn that the earth would not 
rest on its axis while he wrote a programme of the way it was to turn. He 
was slow in deciding, slower in communicating his decisions. He was pro- 
lix with his pen, not from atiluence, but from paucity of ideas. He took 
refuge in a cloud of words, sometimes to conceal his meaning, oftener to 
conceal the absence of any meaning; thus mystifying not only others but 
himself. ‘To one great purpose, formed early, he adhered inflexibly. This, 
however, was rather an instinet than an opinion; born with him, not ere- 
ated by him. The idea seemed to express itself through him and to master 
him, rather than to form one of a stock of sentiments which a free agent 
might be expected to possess. Although at certain times even this master 
feeling could yield to the pressure of a predominant. self-interest,—thus 
showing that even in Philip bigotry was not absolute,—yet he appeared on 
the whole the embodiment of Spanish chivalry and Spanish religious en- 
thusiasm in its late and corrupted form. ¢ ¢ . 

“ The King’s personal habits were regular. His delicate health made it 
necessary for him to attend to his diet, although he was apt to exceed in 
sweetmeats and pastry. He slept much and took little exercise habitually, 
but he had recently been urged by his physicians to try the etfect of the 
chase as a corrective to his sedentary habits. He was most strict in reli- 
gious observances—as regular at mass, sermons, and vespers, as a monk ; 
much more, it was thought by many good Catholics, than was becoming to 
his rank and age. Besides several friars who preached regularly for his in- 
struction, he had daily discussions with others on abstruse theological 

oints. He consulted his confessor most minutely as to all the actions of 
ife, inquiring anxiously whether this proceeding or that were likely to 
burden his conscience. He was grossly licentious. It was his chief amuse- 
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ment to issue forth at night, disguised, that he might indulge in vulgar and 
miscellaneous incontinence in the common haunts of viee. This was his 
| solace at Brussels in the midst of the gravest affairs of state. Ile was not 
illiberal, but, on the contrary, it was thought that he would have been even 
gencrous had he not been straitened for money at the outset of his career, 
During a cold winter he distributed alms to the poor of Brussels with an 
open hand. He was fond of jests in private, and would laugh immoderately 
when with a few intimate associates at buffooneries which he checked jn 
public by the icy gravity of his deportment. He dressed usually in the 
Spanish fashion, with close doublet, trunk hose, and short cloak, although 
at times he indulged in the more airy fashions of France and Burgundy, 
wearing buttons on his coats and feathers in his hat.” 

In a literary sense the incidents are perhaps better than the 
characters, because more briefly told ; but they do not exhibit so 
much of minute and original inquiry. The treacherous attempt 
of the Duke of Anjou to surprise Antwerp, though he had been 
summoned to the country to become its prince, is a favourable ex- 
ample of Mr. Motley’s style. Some suspicions had been excited in 
the city ; but the Frenchman professed his innocence so solemnly 
to Orange and the authorities, that he was believed. 

‘“The town was very quiet, the streets almost deserted ; for it was one 
o’clock, the universal dinner-hour, and all suspicion had been disarmed by 
the energetic protestations of the Duke. The guard at the gate looked list- 
lessly upon the eavaleade as it approached, but as soon as Anjou had crossed 
the first drawbridge, he rose in his stirrups and waved his hand. _‘ There is 
your city, my lads,’ said he to the troopers behind him, ‘ go and take pos- 
session of it.’ 

‘* At the same time he set spurs to his horse, and galloped off towards the 
camp at Borgerhout. Instantly afterwards, a gentleman of his suite, Count 
Rochepot, affected to have broken his leg through the plunging of his horse, 
a circumstance by which he had been violently pressed against the wall as 
he entered the gute. Kaiser, the commanding officer at the guard-house, 
stepped kindly forward to render him assistance, and his reward was a des- 
perate thrust from the Frenchman’s rapier. As he wore a steel cuirass, he 
fortunately escaped with a slight wound. : 

“The expression ‘ broken leg’ was the watchword; for at one and the 
same time instant the troopers and guardsmen of Anjou set upon the 
burgher watch at the gate, and butchered every man. A sufficient force 
was left to protect the entrance thus easily mastered, while the rest of the 
Frenchmen entered the town at full gallop, shrieking, ‘ Ville gaignée, ville 
gaignée! vive lamesse! vive le Due d’Anjou!’ They were followed by their 
comrades from the camp outside, who now poured into the town at the pre- 
concerted signal, at least six hundred cavalry and three thousand musketeers, 
all perfectly appointed, entering Antwerp at once. From the Kipdorp gate 
two main arteries—the streets called the Kipdorp and the Meer—led quite 
through the heart of the city, towards the Town-house and the river be- 
yond. Along these great thoroughfares the French soldiers advanced at a 
rapid pace; the cavalry clattering furiously in the van, shouting ‘ Ville 
gaignée, ville gaignée! vive la messe, vive la messe ! tue, tue, tue !’ 
~ * The burghers coming to door and window to look for the cause of all 
this disturbance, were saluted with volleys of musketry. They were for a 
moment astonished, but not appalled, for at first they believed it to be merely 
an accidental tumult. Observing, however, that the soldiers, meeting with 
but little effective resistance, were dispersing into dwellings and ware- 
houses, particularly into the shops of the goldsmiths and lapidaries, the 
citizens remembered the dark suspicions which had been so rife, and many 
recalled to mind that distinguished French officers had during the last few 
days been carefully examining the treasures of the jewellers, under pretext 
of purchasing, but, as it now appeared, with intent to rob intelligently. 

“The burghers, taking this rapid view of their position, flew instantly to 
arms. Chains and barricades were stretched across the streets; the trum- 
pets sounded through the eity ; the municipal guards swarmed to the rescue. 
An effective rally was made, as usual, at the Bourse, whither a large de- 
tachment of the invaders had foreed their way. Inhabitants of all classes and 
conditions, noble and simple, Catholic and Protestant, gave each other the 
hand, and swore to die at each other’s side in defence of the city against the 
treacherous strangers. The gathering was rapid and enthusiastic. Gentle- 
men came with lance and cuirass, burghers with musket and bandoleer, ar- 
tisans with axe, mallet, and other implements of their trade. A bold baker, 
standing by his oven—stark naked, according to the custom of bakers at 
that day—rushed to the street as the sound of the tumult reached his ear. 
With his heavy bread-shovel, which he still held in his hand, he dealt a 
French eavalry officer, just riding and screaming by, such a hearty blow 
that he fell dead from his horse. The baker seized the officer’s sword, 
sprang, all unattired as he was, upon his steed, and careered furiously 
through the streets, encouraging his countrymen everywhere to the attack, 
and dealing dismay through the ranks of the enemy. His services in that 
eventful hour were so signal that he was publicly thanked afterwards by the 
magistrates for his services, and rewarded with a pension of three hundred 
florins for life. 

“The invaders had been forced from the Bourse, while another portion of 
them had penetrated as far as the market-place. The resistance which 
they encountered became every instant more formidable; and Fervacques, 
a leading French officer who was captured on the occasion, a knowledged 
that no regular troops could have fought more bravely than did these stal- 
wart burghers. Women and children mounted to roof and window, whence 
they hurled not only tiles and chimney-pots, but tables, ponderous chairs, 
and other bulky articles, upon the heads of the assailants, while such 
citizens as had used all their bullets, loaded their pieces with the silver 
buttons from their doublets, or twisted gold and silver coins with their teeth 
into ammunition. With a population so resolute, the four thousand invaders, 
however audacious, soon found themselves swallowed up. The city had 
closed over them like water, and within an hour nearly a third of their 
whole number had been slain. Very few of the burghers had perished, and 
fresh numbers were constantly advancing to the attack. The Frenchmen, 
blinded, staggering, beaten, attempted to retreat. Many threw themselves 
from the fortifications into the moat. The rest of the survivors struggled 
through the streets—falling in large numbers at every step—toward the 
point at which they had so lately entered the city. Here at the Kipdorp 
gate was a ghastly spectacle, the slain being piled up in the narrow passage 
full ten feet high, while some of the heap, not quite dead, were striving to 
extricate a hand or foot, and others feebly thrust forth their heads to gain a 
mouthful of air. 

** From the outside, some of Anjou’s officers were attempting to climb over 
this mass of bodies in order to enter the city; from the interior, the battled 
and fugitive remnant of their comrades were attempting to force their pas- 
sage through the same horrible barrier; while many dropped at every in- 
stant upon the heap of slain, under the blows of the unrelenting burghers. 
On the other hand, Count Rochepot himself, to whom the principal com- 
mand of the enterprise had been intrusted by Anjou, stood directly in the 
path of his fugitive soldiers, not only bitterly upbraiding them with their 
cowardice, but actually slaying ten or twelve of them with his own hands, 








as the most effectual mode of preventing their retreat, Hardly an hour had 









































elapsed from the time when the Duke of Anjou first rode out of the Kipdorp 
gate, before nearly the whole of the force which he had sent to accomplish 
his base design was either dead or captive. Two hundred and fifty nobles of 
high rank and illustrious name were killed ; recognized at once as they lay 
in the streets by their magnificent costume. A larger number of the gallant 
chivalry of France had been sacrifieed—as Anjou confessed—in this 
treacherous and most shameful enterprise, than had often fallen upon noble 
and honourable fields. Nearly two thousand of the rank and file had 

syished, and the rest were prisoners. It was at first asserted that exactly 
Ffteen hundred and eighty-three Frenchmen had fallen; but this was only 
because that number happened to be the date of the year, to which the 
lovers of marvellous coincidences struggled very hard to make the returns of 
the dead correspond. Less than one hundred burghers lost their lives,” 


BRUCE’S SCENES AND SIGHTS IN THE EAST." 
Tuts volume is the result of a sojourn by Mr. Bruce in the Presi- 
dency of Madras, and a return passage by the overland route. It 
wants the continuous narrative and consequently the seeming pur- 
pose or story of a book of travels ; incidents, “‘sights,” or trips, are 


presented in separate chapters, so that the reader has a series of 


independent sketches rather than the connexion of a regular jour- 
ney. The plan, on the other hand, enables the author to drop the 
commonplaces and insignificant personal details of travel, as well 
as those descriptions of scenery that so encumber books of travels 
in general. 

Egypt, its peculiarities and its antiquities, are noted with some 
fulness. The greater part of the book is devoted to the natives of 
India, either direetly or in their relation to Europeans. The re- 
ligious festivals of India, the practices of sclf-immolation and 
self-torture, to which their religion leads the Indians, and the 
general state of morals, feeling, and conduct, which Hinduism in- 
duces, are described and discussed. The native and Portuguese 
Christians, together with the missionaries and “ serious”? Anglo- 
Indians, are handled, the last two not very tenderly. A Maho- 
metan observance or two is briefly noticed ; antiquities and art 
are shortly touched upon; and a few subjects of natural history 
are mentioned, but chiefly in reference to some superstition. . 

The observations of Mr. Bruce have rendered him favourable 
not only to the character of the Indians, but to the influence of 
their religion. He denies the indecency that is charged upon 
their religious festivals or dancing festivities, and speaks highly 
of their social and domestic virtues. His character of the Anglo- 
Indians, especially of those professing religion, is the very re- 
verse ; he paints them as harsh, and indeed cruel, in their treat- 
ment of the natives, while professing the utmost concern for their 
souls, We suspect the author to have that strong onesided or 
partisan disposition which renders him an unsafe judge. He de- 
fends too much. The policy, or the public faith, if there has been 
any stipulation against preventing the self-burning of widows, 
may be a fair topic of discussion, but the practice itself does not 
admit of defence, or of some ceremonies connected with idolatry 
that Mr. Bruce admires. 

The question of nervous sensation—the faculty of bearing pain, 
or more properly of some constitutions not fecling pain so much as 
others—is a curious and difficult subject. Some physiological 
writers hold that civilization renders the nerves more sensitive : 
that what would be the most exquisite torture to a civilized man, 
is not much to a savage. Mr. Parkyns,} during his travels in 
Abyssinia, bears testimony to the effect which abstinence, exer- 
cise, and the open air, have on the curing of wounds. Lieutenant 
Burton gives an instance to the same effect in the case of Lieu- 
tenant Speke, wounded in eleven places in the night-attack 
at Berberah.t The endurance of the Red Indians under torture 
is known to every one; it is said that they bear with little 
inconvenience surgical operations that are dangerous to Eu- 


ropeans. In point of civilization the Hindus are ancient enough ; 
their appearance is delicate and sensitive; yet the volun- 
tary tortures they undergo are well known, Mr. Bruce, with 


many other persons, seems to resolve the endurance into re- 
ligious feeling; which we should doubt, save in the ease of ob- 
vious fanatics. It is a sounder opinion that asceticism, open air, 
and constant exposure to weather, may so indurate the system 
that the saint suffers less in martyrdom than the sinner would. 
Mr. Bruce seems to have had a taste for these physical exhibi- 
tions, and to have never missed one of the most severe. He does 
not throw any new physiological light upon the subject. His 
remark upon the o/d appearance of the apertures through which 
the hooks passed raises a question whether the devotee is nota 
species of acrobat brought up to the business of martyrdom. 

_** The most curious, the most apparently cruel, and the most common re- 
ligious martyrdom in India, is that which is called the churruk pujah. ' 
idea of torture is always more horrible than that of death in any form. 
word * pujah,’ as any one resident in India knows, signifies * worship,’ and 
*churruk pujah,’ I believe, means ‘ the wheel worship.” This exhibition 
has also been called by some English travellers, * the festival of hooks.’ 
The worship is confined to the followers of Siva the destroye r, and is cele- 
brated in honour of the bloody Kali. Its institution is by some authorities 
traced to the Rajah Vaun, the son of the great Bali celebrated in Indian le- 
gend. I have repeatedly seen this singular spectacle, which is one of the 
most ordinary religious exhibitions in India. My servant would give me 
intimation of one in the neighbourhood, and with the greatest joy in his 
face, being a worshiper of Siva, invite me, ‘ nothing loath,’ to be a specta- 
tor. I have never seen this = tacle produce any other effect on the thou- 
sands of men, women, and children witnessing it, than wonder, delight, 
and joy just the effect that a circus performance produces on young people 
in England. I have a si kly sense of suffering at seeing pain inflicted on 
man or beast; but in the ease of this self-martyrdom, in which the martyr 
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appeared to feel quite comfortable himself, I could never help catching the 
infection of the prevailing gladness around me, and I never missed attend- 
ance on one of these exhibitions when I had time to spare and the perform- 
ance was within a reasonable distance. 

“Sunday, July 28.—This evening I drove to a great festival at Roya- 
yuram. I saw two men, one after the other, elevated in the air. The saint 
1as two large iron hooks fastened into the fleshy parts of his back imme- 
diately below his shoulder-blades. A rope attached to the hooks connects 
them with the point of a very long pole formed of two palm-trees joined te- 
gether. In the centre of a large platform, elevated a considerable height 
from the ground, there is a high wooden post erected. On the top of this 
the long pole is placed with a pivot, so that as the lower end is depressed, 
and by means of a rope attached to it is moved round by the persons on the 
platform, the saint is elevated to a fearful height in the air, and made to 
describe a wide circle in his gyrations. Each of the two men on this ocea- 
sion was suspended and moved at this apparently painful sublimity for about 
twenty minutes, From his exalted eminence the martyr threw down flowers 
and limes which he had in his girdle to the crowd around. These the mul- 
titude, but especially the women, eagerly caught in their hands or in um- 
brellas inverted to receive them, all the while screaming and shouting with 
delight and bursting with laughter. . ° . ° 

** As I was the only person in the erowd present on this occasion in any- 
thing like an European garb, or having the least external appearance of being 
a Christian, the first martyr, after being lowered down, came up to me with 
a pretty child in his arms. He appeared to be noways exhausted, or in the 
least excited, but had about him all the cheerfulness becoming a religious 
hero, who had fought a good fight and secured a rich heavenly reward, The 
iron hooks were hanging in his back. The large holes through which they 
were passed were not raw-looking, but appeared to be of some standing, and 
not lacerations made for the occasion. * * * * My astonishment in regard 
to this exhibition is not at all that religious enthusiasm enables the votary 
to go through the feat, but that the flesh does not give way from the weight 
of the body. During the time that I was in Indial read in a Caleutta paper 
that this fearful accident had actually befallen a man there. Asa matter 
of course he was dashed to pieces. Excepting in this case, I have never 
heard of the calamity, which appears to me to be so natural, taking place. 
It may be worth mentioning, in connexion with the fact that the accident 
is not even dreaded, that all the devotees whom I have seen suspended in 
the air were slender light-made persons.” 

The ill behaviour of Britons abroad is a common topic of re- 
mark with travellers, as well as with persons who have not tra- 
velled. That some ill-conditioned individuals, freed from the 
restraint of their own publie opinion, should run riot, is to be 
expected, The relaxation of a stiff uniformity in dress has among 
us certainly passed from the simple to the outré ; though it has often 
been charged as a sort of crime against Englishmen, that unless 
people were well-dressed and according to their standard of pro- 
pricty, they were always looked down upon. Some remarks on 
this topie of national ill-behaviour are so far exaggerated that ex- 
ceptions are put for rules, Sufticient consideration is not allowed 
for difference of manners, and the absurdity that would follow if a 
aman suddenly attempted to change those of his country, Foreign- 
ers in this way are as conspicuous if not as offensive as English- 
men: in coffeehouses and similar places of public resort, if the 
quiet of the company is disturbed, it will be done by foreigners 
nine times out of ten. In what we think theatrical display, they 
will invariably be the actors. Mr. Bruce adopts the general 
opinion in his account of the English at Alexandria; though, 
except in a story at Malta, his instances do not affect anything 
substantial, being confined to manners, and one charge against 
th country going no further than refusal to taste a dish, 

** In the course of my stay in Alexandria, there was one thing that much 
surprised and disappointed me. I had contidently expected that the foreign 
influence which I should tind predominating in that important quarter 
would be English influence. 1 thought that the country to which the Mus- 
sulmans of Egypt would look as the representative of European intellect 
and the European spirit of improvement would be England. With these 
feelings I was much disappointed, even with some comparatively insignifi- 
eant circumstances, - 

** It struck me painfully to find, that on seeing that I was an European the 
Egyptian Mussulman always addressed me tirst in French, and often was 
unable to do so at all in English. In faet, the tastes and habits of the Ma- 
hometan population, as far as they are in the course of being changed by 





foreign influences, are Frenchitied and not Anglicized. Where there is an 
admiration it is of France and the greatness of France, not of England and 
the greatness of England. That this should be so is a great pity; but 


there need be no hesitation in at once admitting that the blame is our own, 
and that the evil is like to go on increasing. In spite of the positive as- 
surance of Philosopher Mill that we are the most civilized people now ex- 
isting or that ever existed, it is impossible to impress this belief upon those 


Easterns who are brought closely into connexion with us, and = see 
us taking every opportunity of outraging the feelings of all men of 
other countries, other faiths, and other fashions than our own; ar- 
rogantly and ignorantly assuming that all customs and practices pre- 
vailing in England are right, and that all customs and fashions prevailing 


has already been noticed by these quiet 
observers, that the vulgar slang, *That’s not the way we do in England,’ 
is quite a sufficient argument with an Englishman to resist any improve- 
ment whieh he might adopt with advantage from his neighbours, But, 
above all, the personal rudeness which the Englishman imagines is a proof 
of the honest manliness of character which he attributes to himself, creates 
a deep though quiet repulsion to English influence, [ must again refer to 
what may be considered trifles, as illustrative of the English character as it 
is ostentatiously presented before polite nations, A very intelligent Mus- 
sulman, who had visited England and France for the purpose of observing 
men and manners in these lands, gave me a detailed and minute account of 
his exp rience in the hotels and other plac es which he had fre quented in 
both countries; and, like all other travellers whom I have met with, was 
obliged to contrast the usage which he received in England most unfavour- 
ably with what he received under the same circumstances in France, In 
Paris he had occasionally, as a variety to the fare of the tables at which he 
sat, introduced some dishes of his own country’s cookery, and had always 
found that they were readily partaken of, or at least tasted. In London 
he had a pillau prepared under his own direction, and brought to the table 
of the house at which he t of i but, though it was 


in other countries are wrong. It 


was in the habit of dining; 


extremely improbable that an English table d’héte exhibited anything 
more delicious than a really Eastern pillau, not one Englishman would 
condescend to taste it, or even to express his regret at declining an intended 


complim nt,” 
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NEW NOVELS.* 

Mr. TaLnot Gwynne has made a considerable advance in Foung 
Singleton over his previous fictions. Hitherto he has written 
little more than “tales,” which owed their chief attraction to a 
knowledge of traditional manners, and a power of delineating 
those more sterling qualities of worth and simplicity which we 
traditionally ascribe to older times. In his present story he rises 
into the varied action, the more numerous persons, and the com- 
plicated interests of the novel. The literalness which charac- 
terized his former tales is not altogether removed, though it is not 
prominent as a defect. Some of his characters are of the stage, 
and drawn from farce or melodrama; a touch of conventional 
novel-writing likewise pervades the management of a good part of 
the story. The novel, however, is various, fresh in tone, and 
what is a main thing, readable. 

It has also a moral; being designed to paint the wretched con- 
sequences that follow from envy and vanity,—though the real 
cause of misery seems to be the want of a mother, the vices of a 
father, and a childhood at once neglected and spoilt. Young Sin- 
gleton is a legitimate half-caste; his father being a nabob of the 
old school, who superadds to the selfishness and self-indulgence 
of the tribe the vices of a roué and the crimes of a felon, all 
committed in the East. After being alternately petted and ne- 
glected in India, “ young Singleton” is sent to England in child- 
hood, abandoned to an old nurse and an Indian attendant, and 
the superintendence of an agent. When the health of the 
sickly boy gets a little fortified, he is sent to a school, and 
finally to ‘college. The ill effects of early mismanagement and 
unchecked though not always unpunished self-will, while some 
would add of a bad physical organization, accompany Richard 
Singleton through life; turning the blessings of fortune, an in- 
tellect of no common power, and all external means of happiness, 
into gall. In childhood at Singleton Hall, he displays selfishness 
and envy; in boyhood at school, in youth at college, in early 
manhood in the world, he may submit to necessity in the 
form of schoolfellows, ushers, masters, and equals in station, 
with something of Oriental duplicity ; but success or superiority 
of any kind excites jealousy through the impulse of an in- 
ordinate vanity, though intellectual distinction is within his own 
reach. He is further soured by disappointment, having been 
duped and pty by a beauty to whom he had devoted himself; 
but, beyond the display of temper and a common enough selfish 
disregard of others, he ieee nothing of much turpitude till his evil 
nature led him to acrime that darkened the rest of his days. 
Brownlow, his only real friend, was a fine frank open fellow, 
whom Singleton hated for his physical superiority and his very 
virtues. He owed him a further grudge for having married an 
old playmate ; though Singleton had neither love nor intentions 
about her. He was also irritated and mortified, on the day in 
question, that the weather had turned wet during a shooting- 
excursion, and that Brownlow had displayed much more activity 
and endurance than himself. ° 

“The way now led along the river-side ; the path gradually rising up the 
side of a hill, until at about three-quarters of a mile from the ford it was 
fifty feet above the water. The rugged bank stood up perpendicularly from 
the stream ; the path being on the extreme edge of the bank, which again 
peo tsogg or six feet, and was topped by the straggling hedge of a cottage- 
rarden. 

“a The dashing rain had made this path extremely slippery ; roots of trees 
spread across it here and there, piercing the bank also and hanging from 
its sides. It was a dangerous pass to a careless walker. 

** Singleton, as he paced angrily along behind Brownlow, let loose all his 
bitterest feelings of envy and hatred for the man who thought so kindly of 
him—the only being in the world who really liked him, and who dreamed 
not of the stormy feelings that raged so fiercely in Richard’s breast. 

“« They walked on in silence; but that silence was suddenly broken by a 
cry from Brownlow. Hitting his toe against a huge root, he tripped, 
slipped, and rolled off the path. He caught a hanging root with one hand 
as he fell, and with the other tried to hold on by the slippery ground. The 
bank shelved inwards beneath the footway; there was no hold for Brown- 
low’s feet, the earth crumbling away beneath them as he struggled in vain 
to find a support. 

“This is no joke, Singleton!’ he cried, looking up gravely at Richard ; 
‘is there anything between me and the river on which I could let myself 
down ?’ , 

** *No, nothing!’ 

**T’ve no purchase on this root, it’s too low beneath the path; and if I 
let it go it would be all over with me, for I’ve no hold on the path itself. 
For Heaven's sake, my dear fellow, stoop down and lend me a hand! you 
can do it safely.’ 

‘“* Singleton stood perfectly still, glaring on Brownlow as he hung over 
the precipice, striving in vain to raise himself on to the path. Brownlow’s 
favourite, a beautiful white and tan setter, sniffed at his face, ran uneasily 
to and fro, whining piteously, as though she would help him if she could. 
Then she would look up at Singleton, her eyes speaking, and begging him 
to help her beloved master. 

-s Goer Nelly!’ said Brownlow, as the setter anxiously licked his face. 
* Singleton, help me! think of Rose! think of my boy! I would not ask 
you if it put you in any danger. Kneel down and fend me your hands.’ 

** Singleton’s morbid unchecked passions gave the Devil full power over 
him. He looked on Brownlow’s imploring eyes. Nature loudly called on 
him to stretch forth his hand and save his friend; passion held him back. 
There at his feet was the man he so hated; there he was, and at his mercy. 

*** Singleton, help me! Help me, for Heaven's sake !’ 

‘*Singleton, with a fiend’s smile, hesitated. The Evil One triumphed 
over him, exulting in his triumph. Richard folded his arms. Brownlow’s 
straining aching hands let go their hold; he cast one look of reproach and 
despair at Singleton, as he called on Heaven to protect Rose, and then fell 

* Young Singleton. By Talbot Gwynne, Author of “ School for Fathers,” §c. 
In two volumes. Published by Smith and Elder. 

Eveleen. By E. L. A. Berwick, Author of“ The Dwarf,” §c. n three volumes. 
Published by Smith and Elder. 

The Letter and the Spirit: a Novel. By Professor H, 1n three volumes, Pub- 
lished by Newby. 
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back into the river beneath him; his head striking against a huge stone in 
his fall. Nelly, with a sharp bark, plunged off the bank after him. 

*“‘ The remaining dogs rushed barking down the path, and Singleton was 
left alone. At that instant the wind, which had been lulled, burst forth 
with sudden violence, bowing tree-tops before it, and blowing the pouring 
rain along like a cloud. Singleton’s wet garments clung tightly to him, yet 
the sweat burst out from every pore; his legs trembled, his heart loudly 
beat, as he stared fixedly on the space from which Brownlow had disap- 
neared. He seemed still to behold his mild, imploring eyes—to hear his 
fast words; and yet he could not believe in the reality of his own devilish 
deed. He had suffered his friend to die without lending him the succour 
he had begged for. 

‘He had stood but for five or six minutes, trembling, panting, and re. 
enting; those few minutes appeared to himacentury. A sound above 
nim aroused him. Through the hedge burst three countrymen; whilst, 
looking over it, Mr. Blenkins, in his long white coat and sheltered beneath 
a huge oilskin umbrella, calmly directed them to make for the bend of the 
river, saying, ‘It’s like enough the stream may carry him in there, and 
you'll get him out. I'll send Tom Walsh and his son to help you!’ The 
men ran off at full speed down the hill. 

“« Mr. Blenkins’s voice sounded in Richard’s ear as though it were reading 
his death-warrant, as the old surgeon called to him coldly and sternly to 
follow the path to the top of the hill, turn to his right, and come to him in 
the cottage. 

** He has seen it all!’ thought Singleton. ‘I thought I was alone, Is 
Brownlow dead, or will they save him ?’ 

“A hundred confused ideas passed through Singleton’s brain as he toiled 
up to the cottage. When he stood before Mr. Blenkins he could not speak a 
word, nor raise his guilty eyes to his face. Trembling and cold, he sank 
into achair ; indistinct images of Rose and of Rose’s grief—of the awfulness 
of the crime his passions had led him into—tlitted before his agitated mind. 

‘** Poor young gentleman !’ cried the woman who dwelt in the cottage, 
‘he be struck all of a heap! Never mind, sir; [’'ve no doubt my master 
and they will get him out alive!’ ” 

With the exception of a little farce in some of the scenes, all 
that relates to young Singleton is natural enough; nor is there 
anything in his general career that might not have happened to 
him as the son of a common nabob of the old school such as they 
are painted. Artistically speaking, Mr. Gwynne has erred by 
uselessly making old Singleton a man of mystery, who turns out 
a monster of iniquity—a more than Blue Beard, who has not 
only murdered his Indian wives, but their children also except 
this Richard. <A sort of fate, too, is made to attach to the house 
of Singleton ; the race being all bad, and coming to an untimely 
end, in consequence of the estate having been Church property,— 
though this idea gives rise to some powerful scenes of a ghostly 
kind, 

“ Preachee, preachee,” is the character of Eveleen, for the 
larger portion of the work ; and that pretty much in the Nigger’s 





sense. It is not a religious novel, nor didactic in the way of 


avowed teaching ; but it is pervaded by a didactic spirit in its 
hard, sensible, and rather long-winded disquisition. Eveleen, 
the heroine and autobiographer, is a strongminded young lady, 
who manages her uncle’s house in her youthful teens, till the 
widower marries again ; protects her cousins against the cold 
domestic tyranny of their new mother-in-law and her con- 
fidential maid ; and wages “ battle proud ” against them both in 
her own person. Notwithstanding her philosophy, however, she 
gets entangled in an attachment to a young man at a small Irish 
watering-place ; and what is worse, lets her cousin Mary, who 
is under her charge, get engaged to her friend’s friend. When 
Eveleen’s beau, who turns out to be a lord, comes to her uncle’s 
on a visit, she waylays him on his approach, to request secrecy 
as to their acquaintance. She also does one or two other things of 
a clandestine kind, which many will be apt to think worse than 
a mother-in-law’s coldness, and which are certainly unbefitting a 
heroine. 

All the more level parts of Eveleen are unnatural and hard, as 
anovel. The book is clever; but it is a cleverness misapplied. 
Reason seems the distinguishing characteristic of the author ; but 
reason alone does not suflice for action even in life—‘ reason the 
ecard, but passion is the gale.” In a fiction it may produce a plan 
and a purpose ;_ but it will not carry them out in a warm lifelike 
manner. Further, it may produce distinctness ; but the distinct- 
ness will be that of an inferior draughtsman, whose lines are well 
enough defined, for they not only cut through the air but into the 
paper, the soft clear outline of nature being altogether lost. So 
it is with the scenes in Ereleen, They look as if the writer had 
been set a succession of themes,—old maid coming home on the 
wedding-day, to begin as she intends to go on; stepmother ty- 
rannizing over her children-in-law ; and the like. Here is 

THE BRIDE'S ARRIVAL. 

Well, she came. We were dressed in our best to receive her; but it was 
past ten o'clock, and we looked sleepy and sad. She was apparelled in bri- 
dal white, and wore a bandeau of pearls in her raven black hair, Her face 
was long, thin, and wan, and every feature wore a pinched and fretted ap- 
pearance of its own. 0 = ng 

We arose as she entered the room, gallantly led by my uncle; who was 
as gay, bustling, and debonair as gentlemen of forty -three or four usually 
are on such interesting occasions; but who, even at that incipient stage of 
his new career, seemed to stand a good deal in awe of the magnificent — 
ner he had taken such pains to secure, and appeared to be particularly 
anxious that everything should be done to meet her approval from the first. 

Perhaps this appearance of over-anxiety on his = acted in a contrary 
spirit to what he desired; or it may be that she resolved beforehand to take 
a decided stand at the outset, as determined and far-sceing ladies have some- 
time been known to do, At all events, she was as little demonstrative as 
any bride of some hours old, and married to the man of her own choice, 
could well be. She kissed Brent on the forehead and Mary on the cheek ; 
but it was such a kiss as the perjured witness, predetermined to forswear 
himself, leaves on the Holy Book—cold, clammy, apprehensive, and unna- 
tural; while to me she simply extended the forefinger of her kid-gloved 
hand, (it was the left hand too, I remarked,) and said, ‘‘ Well, Eveleen, I 
have come to take the keys from you”’: she then, without waiting for an 
answer, threw herself on a chair, and asked for a glass of water. 
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«To be sure, my love,”’ assented my uncle at once; “but don’t take 
water. Go, Eveleen, my dear, and order up the wine——” 

‘Not for me,” interposed the haughty bride; ‘I don’t wish for wine, 
thank you! Stay where you are, Eveleen, if you please : I asked for a glass 
of water—I require nothing more.” 

“ But oy oe is ready in the other room, my love,’ urged Mr. Barring- 
ton with his best smile. 

“T never eat roe was her reply: “ it is a useless and most unwhole- 
some meal; and I hardly pity any one who suffers sharply, or dies suddenly, 
from indulging in such an ae eee 

There was a dead silence after this decided avowal. For the last twenty 
years Mr. Barrington had eaten a hearty supper every night of his life ; in 
fact, it was his favourite meal. 

«Do not you think, Mr. Barrington, that they (she did not say children) 
ought to goto bed? I hope they are not allowed to remain up so late every 

ight?” 
me God bless me! no, by no means,” he hastily replied ; “only tonight 
they were kept up to welcome you, Maria.”’ , 

“Thanks! Well, little people, I think you had better go to sleep,” she 
said with a slight yawn; “and you, Eveleen, as you go, just order some- 
body or other to bring me a glass of water. Don’t trouble yourself to ring 
the bell, Mr. Barrington ; it will only cause confusion, and bring something 
we don’t want. A glass of water, Eveleen, and good-night all.” 

She took no further notice of us, but went to the glass 
her hair; while my uncle, left to do the honours, hastily kissed Mary and 
me, patted Brent on the shoulder, and told him (in a whisper) to be a good 
boy and go quietly up-stairs, as “mamma” disliked noise. 

Towards the latter part of the book, a “stirring” interest is 
hooked on to the commoner affairs of life. Mr. Barrington be- 
comes embarrassed. Mr. Cabbell O’Fea, the regular type of the 
Milesian attorney and usurer, affects to befriend him, and gets 
him into his power in order that he may obtain Mary Barrington. 
This marriage Eveleen determines to prevent; and thereupon 
ensues the usual incidents of the wildest Irish romance—an ab- 
duction, a fight, a rescue, a madhouse, with death and attempted 
murder. It is forcibly written, but the same objection applies as 
to the more level parts. 





” 


The authorship of The Letter and the Spirit is attributed to 
Professor H. The professorship is probably apocryphal, unless it 
be a self-dubbed title of some wild student. The story, at all 
events, is a wild affair ; and the principles sought to be inculeated 
are as wild as the story. The “letter” refers to formal Chris- 
tianity as professed in the various churches; the “spirit”? nomi- 
nally to the churches “ converted to Christianity.” The Profes- 
sor’s Christianity, however, seems of the oddest—somcething like 
Theodore Parker’s or the religion in Pope’s Essay on Man, 
There is acurate, who keeps a journal in which he records his 
doubts and speculations before leaving the Church. ‘There is Mr. 
Montford, a scholar, traveller, active man-of-all-work, an alleged 
Atheist and a great friend of the curate. In addition to the phi- 
losophy and the social prejudices to which it gives rise, there is 
aan of that emul romance which a mind unrestrained by 
snowledge of life or of criticism can readily reproduce from the co- 
ape stores of the circulating library. The book is too flashy to 


and began tosmooth | 


after a week’s wear. We should think it anything but a subject 
of congratulation that men of learning and ability could be gene- 
rally obtained to do laborious drudgery at the rate of at most a 
hundred pounds a year, That is a sort of cheapness that would 
destroy itself, by making it no longer worth the while of any one 
to go to the expense and labour of a high education, except on 
the principle that knowledge is its own reward,—as it most truly 
is; but for all that, knowledge would scarcely sustain itself in 
the present temper and condition of English society if its motto 
were to be “ laudatur et alget.” 

There is, however, no rule without an exception, and in the 
case of Demosthenes Mr. Bohn has secured the services of a gen- 
tleman whose brilliant university career stamped him as facile 
princeps among the young Greek scholars of his day, and who 
many years since showed his aptitude for the special work of 
translating and illustrating Demosthenes, by publishing a trans- 
lation of the “‘ private orations,” with appendices, which won the 
universal approbation of classical students. We are not afraid to 
say that no fitter person than Mr, Charles Rann Kennedy could 
by any exertion aes been found to perform Mr. Bohn's work. 
He is a learned English lawyer as well as a most accomplished 
Grecian, able to illustrate the ancient Athenian law processes by 
the usages of our own courts, and thoroughly familiar with the 
commentators on Demosthenes, with Greek history in general, 
and in particular with the erudite works of modern critics on the 
constitutional and judicial proceedings of the Athenian assem- 
blies. 

The present volume, which is, we believe, the third of the set, 
embraces the orations against the Law of Leptines, Meidias, An- 
drotion, and Aristocrates. Wherever we have compared the 
translation with the original, we have found it close, spirited, 
and in the main idiomatic English. We attribute most of the 
awkwardness the style exhibits (and this is not much) to the 
translator’s determination to present the text, the whole text, and 
nothing but the text of Demosthenes, with perhaps a slight tenden- 
cy to be more literal than the strictest fidelity requires, We mean, 
that it is sometimes absolutely necessary to alter the idiom of the 
Greek in order to convey in English the same impression that the 
orator’s own language conveyed to his audience; and this Mr. 
Kennedy has not always attended to, In other cases, an awkward 
effect is produced by keeping the Greek idiom, and the English 
ear is offended, where a sJierht alteration would have removed the 
awkwardness without in the least invalidating the strict fidelity 
of the translation; while, per contra, Mr, Kennedy occasionally 
deviates from the form and phrase of Demosthenes without neces- 
sity, and without improvement to his English. We will illustrate 
our criticism by a short extract from the oration against Meidias, 
a locus splendidus on which Quintilian and Longinus have expati- 
ated. Our readers will at once see how excellent Mr, Kennedy’s 
translation is, and how little our criticism is intended to derogate 
from its praises. Demosthenes has been telling his audience of a 





be prosy, but too illogical in its speculations and too extreme in 
its story to possess interest. 
KENNEDY’S DEMOSTHENES." 

Mr. Boun has displayed great spirit in providing the reading 
publie with standard works, in a convenient and not inelegant 
form and type, and at a price that enables persons of very scanty 
means to possess a library that, sixty years ago, would have taxed 
the resources of the majority of the middle-class English families. 
He is distinguished from many of the so-called cheap publishers 
by directing his energies to the production of standard rather 
than ephemeral literature, and by aiming at a real rather than a 
sham cheapness; giving the purchaser for three-shillings-and- 
sixpence the worth of those coins, and trusting for his remunera- 
tion not to bad paper and worse print, but to the solid value and 
permanent interest of the books he publishes. We wish we could 
extend the praise due to his editions of standard English works 
to his series of translations from the Greek and Latin classies. Un- 
luckily the general testimony of competent judges pronounces these 
translations to be slovenly, inelegant, and incorrect ; by no means 
up to the mark of the scholarship of the age, and not adapted to 
give the persons who are obliged to derive from them their only 
notions of classical authors any other feeling than that of consider- 
able astonishment at the reputation these authors enjoy among per- 
sons who read them in their original shape. One reason is tolerably 
obvious ; and that is, that persons eminent for scholarship are 
not likely to undertake so tedious a task as translating a bulky 
ancient author unless they are handsomely paid for their trouble ; 
and common rumour assigns fifty pounds as the average price 
given for a volume of some four hundred closely-printed pages, 
which would take an industrious man, thoroughly competent for 
the work, not less, we should think, than six months at least. 
Considering what the expenses of a high classical education in 
England are, and what the emoluments of teaching, and what the 
ordinary pay of persons who live by periodical literature, one sees 
at once that such a reward is inadequate to attract any but either 
pane ill qualified by learning and talent, or persons who have 
wen exceptionally unfortunate in their career, and are unable to 
obtain the honourable and lucrative employments open as a rule 
to accomplished scholars and men of cultivated ability. Such 
being the case, we are rather glad than not that Mr, Bohn’s clas- 
sical translations are upon the whole a failure; just as we should 
be glad to hear that Messrs, Moses and Son’s coats fell to pieces 











“ae _Orations of Demosthenes against the Law of Leptines, Meidias, Androtion, 
and Aristocrates, Translated, with Notes, §c., by Charles Rann Kennedy, Pub- 
lished by Bohn, 





recent case in which one person killed another for a single blow 
struck at a supper-party in the heat of intoxication, and com- 
mending himself for his abstinence in not striking Meidias under 
far more aggravating and less excusable provocation, He goes 
on— 

* For it is not the blow that causes anger, but the disgrace ; it is not the 
beating (1) that is so grievous to freemen, grievous though it be, but the in- 
sult. For the striker, O Athenians, may do many things (2), some of which 
the sufferer cannot even describe to another, by his gesture, by his look, by 
his voice ; when he strikes to insult, when (3) as an enemy, when with his 
fists, when on the cheek. These things (4) excite, these things put men be- 
side themselves, when they are unused to indignities (5). Noone, O Athe- 
nians, by a report can present the grievance so vividly to his hearers (6), as 
in truth and in fact the insult appears to the sufferer and the bystanders 


a). 

We should, with some hesitation at differing from Mr, Ken- 
nedy, propose to translate this passage with some slight modi- 
tication, thus— 

** For it is not the blow that rouses resentment, but the dishonour; not 
the being struck (1) that to freemen is formidable, formidable though it be, 
but the being struck in insult. For the striker of a blow may do much (2), 
men of Athens, which his victim cannot convey in words to another, by 
gesture, by look, by voice, when he strikes the blow with intention to in- 
sult—in the character of an avowed enemy (3)—with his fist—upon the cheek. 
This is what stirs (4), this is what drives men out of their senses, when 
they are unused to be vilely treated (5). No one, men of Athens, in re- 
counting all this can make those who hear him (6) feel the sting of it in the 
way that in reality and in perpetration the insult is made palpable to the 
victim and to those who witness it (7).”’ 

If we are asked in what respects we consider our version su- 
perior to Mr. Kennedy’s, we have to say, that at the places 
marked (1) and (5) our version preserves the verb of the original 
instead of the weaker abstract substantive ; that at (6) and (7) the 
original has verbs instead of the less forcible substantives of 
hearers and bystanders. At (2) we avoid that schoolboy trans- 
lation of the Greck neuter plural into things; an awkwardness 
which is only felt in its true foree when one remembers how fre- 
quent the neuter plural of the adjective is in Greek, and how in- 
frequent the pred, expression things is in good English. At (3) 
we purposely change the form of the Greek as a quite inadmissible 


pn pe in English, and therefore not to be on any ground retained ; 


and give the full force of the Greek ¢répyov, which Mr, Kennedy 


obliterates. At (4), which is the only really important point of 
| difference, Mr. Kennedy has missed in his translation the em- 
| phatie force given to tavta by its position, which force is only to 


be properly conveyed to an English reader by the phrase we have 
used, Most persons will probably call this trifling. But till trans- 


lators resolve to do their utmost to make English readers feel the 
exact force of every word of the Greek and Latin writers, they 
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have not done what they profess to do, and what might as well be | 


done once for all, if merely to save that valuable commodity, 
trained human intellect, for other and higher labours. We do 
not, however, mean to say that Mr. Kennedy has not succeeded in 
his translation. On the contrary, his version of Demosthenes is 
the =y one with which we are acquainted in English that will 
not mislead the student. 

We have only one more remark to make. The volume is fur- 
nished with appendices, oceupying nearly half the space. A few 
years ago these appendices would have been highly valuable. At 
present they are rendered needless by the admirable articles in the 
well-known Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, and only go for 
the most part to swell the bulk and price of the translation. Ge- 
neral information on Greek life should not now be appended to 
editions of particular Greek authors, but only such pad: rer yrma- 
tion as is needed to explain the difficult passages of each author, 

SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES,* 

Wuarever the members of the “ Scottish Rights Association” may 
say about injustice tothe ‘land of the mountain and flood,” they 
have no right to complain of any want of nationality in the pre- 
sent — of Blackwood, “The Scot Abroad,” as diplomatist, 
does ample justice to “the remarkable versatility, energy, and 
adaptation to foreign governments and habits,” inherited by the 
countrymen of John Knox. A much higher article, however, 
and one still more strongly imbued with a manly feeling of 
patriotism, as well as with amusing irony and quict humour, 
1s the promised criticism on that portion of Macaulay’s History 
which relates to Scotland. The skill with which the critic handles 
the scalpel is not less than his moderation in dealing with the 
worst faults of the historian. While expressing admiration of 
the talent and research displayed in the ‘ History of England,” 
he gives some remarkable illustrations of that ‘‘ knack of historical 
interpretation ” by which the most sweeping inferences are drawn 
from the most insignificant data; and affirms that, by using the 
same freedom with the historian and essayist, it would be easy to 
prove ‘that Mr, Macaulay himself is one of the dullest and least 
able writers upon record ; that his Ballads are doggrel ; his Essays 
turgid ; his History too heavy and too accurate tor anything but 
a class-book.” A second part of the “Sea-side Studies” carries 
on the history of the writer’s experiences among the minor won- 
ders of creation, in the same pleasant style as that of last month. 
The history of a duel between two hermit crabs is well told. 
They are described as walking round and round the vase “ eyeing 
each other with settled malignity,—like Charles Kean and Wigan 
in the famous duel of the ‘Corsican Brothers.’ ” ‘‘ Oldtower, a 
Brookside Dialogue,” is another seasonable playful-earnest article, 
by an old contributor. The story of ‘The Athelings” grows in 
interest as it proceeds. Among the new characters introduced 
this month, few readers will be at a loss to find out the real name 
of the old connoisseur who figures at full length as Mr. Agar. 


By way of counterpoise to the nationality of the Northern 
magazine, Fyaser gives a somewhat rough rubbing-down to Pro- 
fessor Aytoun’s ‘‘ Bothwell” ; which is said to be ‘‘ marked through- 
out by fatal deticiencies,—a want of story, a want of character, a 
want of poctic treatment, above all a want of anything like in- 
tellectual strength.” This wholesale condemnation of the author 
of “‘ Firmilian, a Tragedy,” will almost atone, in George Gilfillan’s 
eyes, for the manner in which his own vulgar and impertinent 
work ‘ The History of a Man” is hacked and hewed to pieces. 
The East India service is the subject of two articles this month : 
one, a slight but lifelike sketch of the everyday life of a Sepoy ; 
the other, on the ‘ Prospects of the Indian Civil Service,” 
discusses the probable result of the “open” system. A very 
brief notice of M. de Montalembert’s last pamphlet, ‘ Pic IX et 
Lord Palmerston,” disposes pretty well of anything put forward 
in the shape of argument by the French orator. 

“A Glimpse of Uncle Sam Managing Affairs,” in the New 
Monthly, comes very seasonably at a time when the eyes of the 
world are turned towards Washington. ‘Uncle Sam,” in the 
present instance, means the two Houses of Congress as they pre- 
sented themselves to the inspection of “ 'T. C. Henley, Esq.” 
during the nine weeks of last winter in which the House of Repre- 
sentatives was kept in a state of disorganization by the non- 
election of a Speaker. Mr. Henley’s description of the bullying 
and fighting among the “representative men” of the United 
States fully corroborates all that has been said about that promi- 
nent feature in the manners of the Model Republic. On the other 
hand, the following account of the slow manner in which the 
reporting business of Congress is managed will surprise many of 
our readers, 

** The gentleman who manages the reporting of the Senate for Congress 
is an Englishman named Sutton. He is a very respectable type of John 
Bull. If we meet him in the rotunda presently, when the Senate rises, you 
will probably see the eweightiest man in the Capitol. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Sutton has become such a Yankee in idea, that in conversation he in- 
formed me that the debates of no legislative body in Europe were so well 
reported as those of the United States Congress by the Congressional 
reporters. I beg to dissent. The Londoner has in the morning paper on his 
breakfast-table a full report of the debates in both Houses of eluent, 


* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, No. 491. Published by Blackwood and 
Sons. 

Fraser's Magazine, No. 321. Published by Parker and Son. 

Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, No, 429. Published by Chapman and Hall, 

Bentley's Miscellany, September 1856, Published by Bentley. 

Dublin University Magazine, No. 285. Published by Hodges and Co, 

Titan, September 1856, Published by Hogg, Edinburgh. — 








whether the Houses adjourned at six the previous evening or sat till near 
six the same morning. No newspaper establishment in Washington can 
accomplish that. There is only one paper, the Congressional Globe, which 
professes to report fud/y the proceedings of Congress. The proprietors of the 
National Intelligencer, which is at the head of the Washington press, tried 
it on at once. They engaged a staff of shorthand-writers to report in full : 
but when Congress sat late, the publication of the paper was delayed beyond 
post-time, and the thing didn’t pay ; so it was soon given up. When there 
are very heavy debates, even the Glode can’t publish them the next day; but 
the first part of the report appears, and the conclusion is delayed till the re- 
porters find time to write out their notes and the publisher time to print. At 
the close of the session the reporters are far in arrear, and take many days 
to transcribe their unpublished notes. And then, when members wish to 
write out their own speeches after delivery, or to revise the reporters’ notes, 
you get nothing in the Globe but the announcement that Mr. So-and-So’s 
speech is kept back for revision. Days or weeks after, it is published, and 
ultimately the complete report of the debates of the session gets into print.” 

‘The Sequel of the Session,” by Cyrus Redding, contains some 
caustic remarks on the sleepy manner in which our House of Com- 
mons has been managing the business of the nation. ‘* We hope 
the Members did not adjourn,” says Mr. Redding, “with any 
fecling of self-satisfaction at the sum of their performances. [f 
most of them, like noble Andrew Marvel, had to send to their con- 
stituents an account in writing of what they did in their behalf, 
it would at best, we fear, be a very threadbare performance, We 
confess we cannot understand it.” Perhaps Mr. Redding would 
obtain some insight on the subject were he to ask any of the lead- 
ing Liberals of the House of Commons their opinion of the Sep- 
tennial Act. 


Those sceptics who believe that the body found on Hampstead 
Heath, last winter, was not John Sadleir, but a counterfeit got 
up for the purpose of throwing his angry creditors off the scent, 
will find their eredulous incredulity justified by Dudley Costello, 
in his continuation of ‘‘ The Joint-Stock Banker,” in Bentley's 
Miscellany. The very scene of the catastrophe has been adopted 
by the novelist ; who gives the whole particulars of the transae- 
tion with as much minuteness as the most ardent lover of horrors 
could desire. A notice of the professional life of Madame Vestris 
gives some interesting incidents in the brilliant carcer of that 
successful artiste. ‘A Quartet of Quarterly Reviewers” is a 
pleasant gossiping paper about Scott, Southey, Earl Stanhope, and 
Croker, in their reviewing capacity. ‘‘ A Month in the Crimea” 
is areadable article, but not striking: that topie has almost lost 
its interest now. An Hour on Serpent Island, in the hands of a 
clever writer, might have been more amusing. 


The first article in the Dublin University is an account of ‘ The 
United States Navy,” by one who appears to be pretty well ac- 
quainted with that branch of the American service, and who gives 
reasons for his opinion, that, in spite of the swaggering of Mr, 
Fenimore Cooper and other American writers, “ there is no like- 
lihood whatever to anticipate a deadly struggle for the mastery of 
the seas between Great Britain and her Transatlantic offspring.” 
So far as regards the actual strength of the United States navy, 
everybody knows that it is insignificant compared with ours ; 
but this is not all: a large proportion of the scamen on board 
the American men-of-war are aliens, and their loyalty could 
not be relied on in the event of a war with England.” 
‘This is not mere theory,” says the naval critic, ‘ but the 
actual fact”; and then he proceeds to give proofs. The 
description which he gives of the severe discipline in the Ame- 
rican navy agrees with all that we have read and heard on 
that subject ; but we question whether this is altogether owing to 
the cause he assigns. It is no doubt true that the majority of 
oflicers in the United States navy belong to what is called the 
‘“‘ Southern aristocracy,” or slaveholding interest; and that they 
naturally exhibit “ their arbitrary, cruel, and almost irrespon- 
sible notions of authority, when they find themselves in command 
of freemen, either by sea or land.” Still we must remember that 
they have an unruly class of men to deal with. The freedom of 
American institutions and manners is not well calculated to make 
men submit readily to naval discipline: so that considerable al- 
lowance must be made for the officers if they do exhibit some- 
thing of the slave-driver in their treatment of the men. Apropos 
of General O’Donnel’s recent coup d’état, an article on * The 
Irish in Spain” brings together a number of interesting facts re- 
lating to the military achievements of emigrant Milesians in the 
Peninsula, The O'Donnel family appears to have been connected 
with Spain for centuries, but it is chiefly within the last fifty 
years that the name has become so renowned. Four individuals 
of that name, the sons of Irish gentlemen, attained distinction in 
the Peninsular war; and at the present day this ancient Celtic 
family can number four general officers of the highest rank in the 
service of Great Britain, Spain, Austria, and America. The ar- 
guments in favour of ‘A New Translation of the Bible” are 
diseussed in an article on that topic. Mr. Heywood’s case is 
fairly stated, but the writer comes to the conclusion that there are 
not sufficient grounds for the proposed change. 


A writer in Titan (the new name of Hogy’s Instructor in an 
improved form) speaks in very gloomy terms of the injury in- 
flicted on evangelical religion by Millennarianism, which always 
flourishes in periods of political stagnation like the present. ‘* We 
fear not for Popery or infidelity,” says the writer, ‘* so long as we 
have an open Bible and a conscience ; but those visionary hopes of 
a second advent to precede a thousand years’ temporal sovereignty 
of the saints in Jerusalem and elsewhere-—hopes which assume 
the exelusiye sanctity of those who entertain them, and bid them 
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look down on the most pious life without these views as little 
better than a kind of baptised | aganism—Wwe look, we say, upon 
this error, Which infects evangelical religion peculiarly, and 
which can so ‘sweetly smile and then betray,’ as one of the most 
fearful signs of the times.” 
seriously to heart: the Millennarian fever will have its day, as it 


This is taking the matter rather too | 
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has more than once had already, and will then pass by, leaving | 


religion as sound and healthy as ever. “ The Lords of Lancashire” 
js apretty fair pen-and-ink sketch of the coal-mining population in 
that industrious county. But the most noteworthy article in the 
number is a notice of Froude’s History of England, by De Quincy, 
in which the English Opium-cater speaks in eulogistie terms of 
that “very eloquent and philosophic book.” His concluding re- 
mark, that ‘“‘ Mr. Froude is the first writer (first and sole) who 
has opened his eyes to comprehend the grandeur of this tremen- 
dous reign” is high praise from one so chary in laudation as Mr. 
De Quincy. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Books. 

Sketches of French Society in the Eighteenth 
Century, from unpublished Documents. By Louis De Loménie. Translated 
by Henry 8. Edwards. In four volumes. Volumes III, and IV. 

The Orations of Demosthenes against the Law of Leptines, Meidias, Androtion, 
and Translated, with Notes, &c., by Charles Rann Kennedy. 

Author of * Xe. 


Beaumarchais and his Times. 


tristocrates. 
Young Singleton. By School for Fathers,” 


&e. In two volumes. 


lalbot Gwynne, 


Early Ballads, illustrative of History, Traditions, and Customs, [ An- 
notated Edition of the English Poets.] Edited by Robert Bell.—These 
ballads are not remarkable for rarity; and they are more useful, we 
think, as illustrations of popular literature, taste, and opinions, than of 
history. They are, however, a capital half-crown’s worth. Though the 
majority are well known to ballad students, and can be met without diffi- 
culty, Mr. Bell has brought together in handy compass the very cream 
of this kind of literature ; carefully attending to the text, without pe- 
dantically regarding the orthography ; illustrating that text, where ne- 
cessary, by brief foot-notes, and marking the subject, character, and pro- 
bable age and authorship of the particular ballad, in an introduction, 
The collection opens with Lydgate’s satire ‘ London Lackpenny,” and 
the rather dramatie ballad of the Nut-brown Maid. Ballads relating to 
Robin Hood and his contemporaries, or to the Border wars and the chase, 
follow,—as the Battle of Otterburn, Chevy Chase. More ballads on love, 
the sea, and mayhap something on piracy, with miscellaneous pieces, 
close the volume : a few Seotch examples are included. 


Praxis Latina. Part I. Pari II. By the Rev. John Day Collis, 
M.A., &c., Head Master of the Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, 
Bromsgrove.—Questions and exercises on the Latin Grammar, which 
when the pupil has gone through and mastered, he will be far 6n to- 
wards the dignity of a grammarian. Mr. Collis speaks of the “ hopeless 
look of a boy when told to ‘learn the next four pages of grammar.’” 
We suspect his look would be equally hopeless when put to the questions 
of this Praxis, unless he had learned four pages of grammar and more. 


The French Language Simplified. Voy 1. Nottelle, B.A., Paris.—The 


author promises a variety of advantages in this new French teacher. 


The two most remarkable appear to be the collection of a number of | 


words which are the same in French and English as a basis for the 
pupil to start upon; and the exhibition of French pronunciation by 
means of English «words, not arbitrary combination of letters,—as La 
matinee est belle, * La ma-tea-nay ch bell.” This plan may be useful 
as a guide to those who know something of French pronunciation; a 
person without such knowledge would make a bungle of it, as M. Nottelle 
seems to be aware. 

Vade-Mecum for Tourists in France 
and Vocabulary. —Lists of words in common use, accompanied by short 
sentences or phrases relating to topics most likely to be needed by the 
tourist. Its portable size and brevity will make it useful, so far as such 
things can be of use. Some previous knowledge of French is requisite, not 
only for the pronunciation, but for the occasional mixture of persons in a 
sentence of the Vade-Mecum to save space; as * Nous désirons—Je 
veux—déjetiner,”’ 

The Museum of Science and 


» containing a copious Phrase- Book, 


Art. Edited by Dionysius Lardner, 
D.C.L., &e. Volume X1.—This cheap collection of scientific tracts con- 
tinues to sustain if not to improve its utility and interest. In successive 
chapters entitled “ First Notions of the Earth,” the reader has a sum- 
mary of geology; the laws and hypotheses of Comets are expounded in 
s¢ veral chapters ; the Printing-P’ress appears in two, and the Stereoscope 
in a single chapter. 

The week has been more remarkable for its reprints than for other 
publications whether we look to number or to character. The ninth 
volume of the Select Works of Chalmers will rank among the most 
gencrally interesting of the series, for readers who are not attracted by 
his religious writings. It contains a revised edition of the author's 
Political Economy we CON? on with the Moral State and Prospects of 
Society, reviewed many years ago in our columns.* The general treatise 
1s accompanied by various tracts or essays on branches of economical 
science, chiefly in relation to the relief, education, and management of 
the poor. ‘ 

Under the tith 
dresses,” 





of *“ Rhetorical and Literary Dissertations and Ad- 
ress Lord Brougham, in the seventh volume of. th Library edition 
ot his works, presents the public with a variety of critical and dis- 
quisitional papers. There are the Dissertation on the Eloquence of the 
Ancients, and four Reviews of Orators from the Evinhurgh ; the Lord 
tector’s Inaugural Address at Glasgow; and the celebrated Discourse on 
the Objects, &e. of Natural Science, followed by the similar dissertation 
on Political S« ience, » 

lhe edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakspere by the veteran com- 
mentator Samuel Singer is drawing toa close ; another volume will com- 
plete the undertaking. Meanwhile, in this ninth volume the reader has 
three of the highest productions of the human mind—Macbeth, Hamlet, 


Spectator for 1832, page 209, 
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and Lear. The critical essays on each drama, by Mr, W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
are not equal to some of his previous lucubrations. He scarce ly rises to 
the entirety of his themes; and his views, though ingenious, and exhi- 
biting long acquaintance with the poet, do not impress us as altogether 
sound. Any shortcoming in this respect is partially made up by quota- 
tions from other critics. 

Mr. Bohn continues his unceasing supply of foreign translations, in 
the third volume of Sully’s Memoirs, and the fifth of Pliny’s Natural 
History. Mr. Bayle St. John has collected into a neat half-crown vo- 
lume the dozen legends which he has contributed to Household Words, 
illustrated by some coloured plates. 

Select Works of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 

the Reverend William Hanna, LL.D. Volume IX. 





Edited by his Son-in-law, 


Rhetorical and Literary Dissertations and Addresses. ty Henry Lord 
Brougham, F.R.S., Member of the National Institute of France, and of the 
Royal Academy of Naples. (Works of Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. Vo- 


lume VII.) 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. The Text carefully revised, 
with Notes, by Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and Cri- 
tical Essays on the Plays, by William Watkiss Lloyd, M.R.S.L., &c. Volume 
IX 


Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime Minister te Henry the Great. Trans- 
lated from the French. A new edition, revised and corrected: with addi- 
tional Notes, and an Historical Introduction attributed to Sir Walter Scott, 
In four volumes. With a General Index. Volume III. Bohn’s French 
Memoirs. 

The Natural History of Pliny. Translated with copious Notes and Hlustra- 
tions by the late John Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. Riley, Esq., B.A., 
late Scholar of Clare Hall, Cambridge. Volume V. (Boln’s Classical Li- 
brary. 

Legends of the Christian East. By Bayle St. John, Author of ** Village Life in 
Egypt,” &c. With Illustrations. 

Praris Greca, Part 111. The Chief Rules of Greek Accentuation, By the 
the Rev. John Day Collis, M.A., &c. &e., Head Master of the Grammar School 
of King Edward VI., Bromsgrove. Third edition. 


Statistics. 
TRADE AND NAVIGATION ACCOUNTS 


FOR THE MONTH AND SEVEN MONTHS ENDED 3lsr yeny 1856 anp 1855, 
Month ended July 31, Seven Months ended Jaly 31, 
EXPortTs. Is¢ 1sd5 Ise 1835. 
Declared valu British ; £ . 
Manufactures, Xe... . 9,968,226 .. 8,150,383 ,... 63,936,642 .. 51 262,705 


exports the following 

are items: 

Cotton Manufactures : en 
ed per yard ,., 15,575,972 .. 14,000,584 





Cotton Yarn R 13,518 ... 1519425 .. 0,258 
laberdashery and Millinery. 22,740 2,059 429 
Hardwares and Cutlery... . 260,570 2,020,932 . 
Linen Manufactures: entered 
per yard 350,709 ., 295,156 .. 2,486,162 .. 1,958,042 


555,209 


Linen Yarn... 86,449 .... T2853 


seese 112,328 .. 
Machinery and Mill-work : 

















Steam-Enygines 70,796 . 49,439 .... i2¢ 
Ditto: of all other sorts 186,084 .. 136,115 .. 918,063 .. 
Sven: Piet c.ss0s . 100,213 .. 85,074 .... 786,709 .. 
Bar, Bolt, and Rod ,., 167 164 . 3,709,880 .. 2,441,865 
Wrought of all sorts,, 223.962 .... 2,180,564 .. 1,299,025 
Copper: Sheet, Nails, &e. .. 103,250 .... 936,543 .. 645,168 
Silk: Manufacturesand Varn 311,960... 149,674 .... 1,569,910 ,, S04, SSS 
Woollens: entered by the 
PIECE .......cccecceceeeee 226,006 ,. 220,228 .... 1,692,029 .. 1,297,817 
entered by the yard... 322,169... 271,190... 1,871,410 1,298,157 
Worsted stuffs 2... wa 254,011 252,53 1,675,683 ., 1,236 984 
ot ae 214,776 .. 9, 1,424,721 45,784 





IMports. 


The following are items : Month ended July 31, Seven Months ended July 31, 





Animals: Ovxen and 855 8 
Bulls..... number : 11,636 
TOMS. coscese 1,253 
Calves a 9815 
Sheep ........ : 35,428 
Bambs .cccccs ) ORT 
Swine cove 2,769 
Corn: Wheat ....... qrs. 1,776,985 .. 1,778,392 
Barley... as J i 198,327 .. 244,136 
Oats... pea od 126,998 .. 63,281 616,150 
Peas and Beans = 52,148 .. 16,429 ., 282,631 
Indian Cornor Maize ,, 204,969 .. 1,209,149 , 613,807 


W heat-meal or 1.133.632 
133,632 





2,567,785 ., 


Flour,......,cwts 760,529 .. 

Provisions: Bacon.. ,, 109,982 ., 10,275... 268,067 ,, 200,508 
Beef: salted KS 22,602 .. 10,916 .... 156,068 ., 204,174 
Pork: salted.....  ,, 27,768 .. 10,576 .... 104,248 ., 178,062 
butter 47.855 .. 38,169 .... 272,478 .. 246,961 
Cheese . .. . 17,113 .. 38,552 .... 173,160 ,, 190,638 

: number 11,376,400 , .10,666,600 . 79,439,000 ,, 64,955,800 


sarang 24,096,692 
49,557 993 
3,554,556 


141,042 


. 3,897,822 .... 29,422,350 ., 







Ibs. 5.899 491 
a 2 a 7 S72,505 
Unreftined .ewts. 









“gallons. 1, 4,822,106 

ewts. 6,214,500 ,, 5,148,343 

Flax : Undressed, 129.368 .. 385,633 .. 350,453 
Woo Sheep und er 

Lambs’ _...Ibs. 21,117,810 , 16,881,695 .... 61,913,084 ., 50,174,511 

Hlome Consumption: (entered for 

Coffee. . Ibs. 2.887.364 .. 3,691,124 .... 21,088,058 ,, 22 346,481 

ta... ene gy 5,431,073 .. 8,570,331 .... 37,833,642 .. 39,713,227 

Sugar : Unrefined .ewts. 1,049,803, 1,226,552 1,799,487 

Wine gallons. s 87 02 $212,430 ., 3,834,508 





Sailing and Steam Vessels—Month ended July 31, 


1856 1855 








SHIPPING. Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage. 
Foreign Trade : Inwards, 3,634 .. 938 sia 3243. 765,020 
Outwards 1,081 926,693 .... 4.353 .. 863,005 

Coasting Trade: Inwards. 11.820 .. 1,098,568 .... 11,139 1,098,455 
Outwards 13,150 .. 1,187,895 .... 13,115 .. 1,172,737 

The exports of British manufactures continue to experience the im- 
petus given by the cessation of the war. The declared value for the 


month ending July 31st exceeds the exports for the corresponding 
1855 by 1,800,000/.; and compared with 1854, the excess is 
It will be seen from the preceding analysis that every item 
exhibits an increase In the importation of cattle, bread-stuffs, and 
meat, a decided increase is shown: oxen, calves, and sheep, have nearly 
doubled; swine h inereased 50 per cent, and lambs nearly threefold. 


Bacon, beef, pork, butter, and cheese, show a large increase. 


month of 
500.0007, 


MODERN INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
While recent revelations in the law courts have not tended to increase 
confidence in the management of life-insurance companies generally, the 
public mind has just receiyed a shock in regard to the more modern com- 
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panies by the publication of a Parliamentary return exhibiting the 
manner in which they do business; the disclosures in the blue-book ex- 
plaining how it is that so many companies have recently been compelled 
to ‘ wind up,” or to amalgamate with other companies in order to carry 
on their trade at all. The law requires that every insurance company, 
of whatsoever kind, fully registered since the passing of the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act of 1844, shall register their accounts with the Registrar 
of Joint-Stock Companies. As usual, the law is defective—there are no 
means of enforcing this provision, and no form of balance-sheet is fixed : 
the results are, that companies do not make returns unless they please ; 
and when they do, they frame their accounts in any way they think most 
convenient to themselves, and often with an eye to deceive the uninitiated 
—nay, at times they send in accounts utterly unintelligible to any one. 
There is one check upon the refusal to render any account: if in the Par- 
liamentary return “‘ No account registered”’ appears under the name of a 
company, the very worst suspicions are created as to the position of the 
concern ; so that if a company is not absolutely rotten, one may expect 
some sort of accounts to be rendered after a reasonable interval. 

On the 4th March, Mr. Brotherton moved for a return of the accounts 
of Insurance Companies from the 19th March 1852, in continuation of a 
preceding return. The blue-book issued in consequence of this motion 
contains the dates of complete registration of 195 companies, for life, fire, 
and marine assurance, with the accounts of those companies which have 
rendered any. There are no accounts for seventy-one; several of these 
are reported to be already defunct, amalgamated with other offices, or in 
process of winding-up ; in many cases the companies were registered so 
recently that no accounts could be expected. 

The City writer in the Zimes has performed a public service, involving 
no small amount of labour, in extracting as far as possible from a mass of 
confusion the totals of receipts and expenditure of the various Life-Insur- 
ance Offices that have made returns, and has calculated the percentages 
of expenditure to receipts and capital. We extract the results yielded by 
a portion only of the companies. The first column of the following list 
shows the percentage of expenditure on premiums and interest received ; 
the second, the percentage of expenditure on premiums, interest, and 
capital paid-up. 





UE ccccxckehagactceticevenses 2 «ace SRD 
BTHOMMBUM eccccccccccessese MBM .... 31.42 
British Empire Mutual ........ 57.90 .... 

British Equitable .............. 294.00 .... 35.14 


183.24 .... 103.24 
247.87 .... 128.98 


Catholic Law and General ...... 
Deposit and General 


sete eeeeee 


English and Cambrian.......... 207.49 .... 93.14 
English and Irish Church ...... 119.91 .... 30.07 
English Widows Fund.......... 104.21 .... 86.90 
PL Cusenindtenqeptcnasene 56.88 .... 49.87 
Home Counties .......e.eeee00- 443.68 .... 117.7 
Indisputable ........eeeeeeeee. 81.738 1... —— 
DT dictnubiadaniadne now sne Saaee 79.45 
National Provincial ............ 84.70 .... 67.47 
DU itiitteutepaaekevesses “Ee sess See 
Official and General............ 367.71 .... 146.08 
PUOROUEE ccccccocsccoscecse TOBE .nce MER 
Solicitors and General.......... 71.93 .... 58.48 
SS een § am: » 
SEY Srocceececcessscnvcesoee TEE ecco MED 
PEE acunaicccseccocsen GORGD «es. TRO 


Of fifty-four Life-Insurance Companies, thirty spent more than they 
received for premiums and interest, and six spent more than they received 
from premiums, interest, and capital paid-up; these were the Briton, 
the Catholic, Law, and General, the Deposit and General, the Home 
Counties, the Official and General, and the Professional. The highest 
percentage of expenditure compared with trade receipts was exhibited 
by the Home Counties—443.68, the aecounts extending over only one 
year; the lowest by the London and Provincial Law—34.64, the ac- 
counts extending over nine years. The highest expenditure compared 
with the entire receipts, including paid-up capital, was that of the Official 
and General—146.08 ; this company has ceased to exist: the lowest was 
that of the Unity—16.49, the accounts extending over one year. 

The living principle of life-assurance is certainty—a man pays a yearly 
sum during his life in order that at his decease his family may have a 
provision: sharp practice by offices which have attempted to escape 
paying the amount of policies has frequently given a shock to the practice 
of life-assurance, from casting a doubt upon the certainty of the provision 
which the assurer thinks he is making. This Parliamentary return, and 
one that preceded it, have raised a doubt far more extensive in its nature 
in regard to many companies: what if, after a number of assurers have 
been paying for years, at their decease the company is discovered to be 
insolvent? The only safe plan on which a new life-office can be opened 
is by having an ample capital, not merely ‘ subscribed,” but, in large 
part at any rate, paid-up. Ifthe scheme fails, what business has been 
got can be transferred, by payment out of capital, to a more stable com- 
pany, or the premiums could be returned to the assurers: of course the 
shareholders would suffer; but what right has any man to attempt to make 
profits without bearing his risk of losses >) Now what do the Parliamentary 
returns exhibit in very many cases >—companies starting with avowedly a 
very small capital, or with a large nominal capital of which only a trifling 
percentage is paid-up. If the scheme can be carried on for a good 
many years with tolerable success in acquiring business, and with much 
prudence of management, the life-office may eventually take its place 
among the sure establishments: but suppose that business docs not 
rapidly come in, spite of large expenditure in endeavouring to get it, 
what must be the upshot ?—we snow what it has been in many cases,— 
a crash, a winding-up, loss to all engaged in it; whereas the loss should 
have fallen only on shareholders, But perhaps there is a vast nominal 
capital “in the hands of shareholders”: would a prudent man pay 
money year after year on the chance of the amount of his policy being 
eventually liquidated from that fund? Perhaps a person of either sex 
has been induced to deposit the savings of a life in such an office for the 
purchase of an annuity: is capital ‘tin the hands of shareholders” a 
proper fund on which such a person should depend for the regular pay- 
ment of the annuity? An examination of these accounts shows that 
the directors and managers of many new offices spend the money of their 
customers as fast as they get it, while the principle of life-assurance 
business is that the greater portion of the receipts should be put out 
safely to use, accumulating the principal and gathering interest to meet 
the policies when they become claims or to pay annuities: too often the 








modern principle appears to be, get as many premiums as possible, and 
spend them in “preliminary expenses,” “furniture,” “management,” 
“advertising,” ‘ directors’ fees,” “rent and taxes,” ‘‘ commissions,” 
“dividends to shareholders,’ and so on; and take no heed of accumu- 
lating a fund to meet claims. It has been urged that in its early years a 
life-insurance company must incur great expenses in establishing a busi- 
ness, and that the business when established—or ¢f established—will be 
worth the money expended on it. No doubt, there is a good deal of 
truth in this, though it is possible to get custom by too costly means: 
but suppose there is no wasteful expenditure, there must be risk; and 
whose should be the risk ?—surely the shareholders. 

The variety of modes in which the companies make out their accounts 
is something surprising. While some of them make a fair statement of 
their liabilities, entering on the debit side the amount of the insurances 
into which they have entered and taking credit on the other for the esti- 
mated future payments of the policy-holders, the majority say nothing 
whatever on the subject, which is indeed a delicate one with some of 
them. One company puts down its assets at 47,876/., and says that its 
liabilities are “‘ None”: yet this company in the same year received up- 
wards of 15,0007. for life-premiums and for annuities. Anocvher com- 
pany, receiving 5252/. as premiums ina year, puts down “ balance— 
being gain ’”’ 5597. 9s. 10d., spending the rest in management and pay- 
ment of claims. This company whose “gain” is 559/. has a paid-up 
capital of only 51527. Several offices make a flourish by putting down on 
ach side of their accounts the nominal capital, of which a very small 
portion is paid-up—-in one case, 16,445/. out of 400,000/, Others, again, 
balance their liabilities, or make a handsome balance on the right side, 
by counting upon the capital “ in the hands” of shareholders: if claims 
came in inconveniently thick, would these large sums “in the hands” of 
shareholders be very readily got out of their hands }—a serious question 
for assurers. To show how accounts may be rendered and yet no light 
thrown on the position of a company, one case may be mentioned : an 
office renders two accounts in each year; one gives the “ total receipts as 
per cash-book,” and “total expenditure and investments as per cash- 
book” and ‘balance at bankers”; the other, total liabilities and total 
assets—very explanatory! It is most important that the ratio of “ex- 
penditure” and “investments” should be known—this method of ren- 
dering the accounts completely foils the inquirer. There is a great uni- 
formity in one particular of the accounts: no matter what the position 
of the company, you will seldom fail to find ‘ directors’ fees” figuring 
among the expenditure. 

We borrow from the Times the following table exhibiting the transac- 
tions of nine Fire-Insurance Companies. The first column shows the 
period over which the accounts extend; the second, the receipts during 
that period for premiums, interest, &c., less reassurance, Ke. ; the third, 
the fire-losses; the fourth, the expenses of management and commis- 
sion to agents; then follow the dividends paid to shareholders; the last 
column is very interesting, telling the proportion of expenditure to 


receipts. 


Yrs. Receipts. Losses. Expenses. Dividends. Total. 






Royal ®....... 3 £371,957 . £221,767 . £74,253 . £55,203 , £351,223 .. 94.42 
Manchester... 3 148,615... 76,701 .. 32,982 .. 30,500 ., 140,183 ., 94.32 
Equitable .... 44 114,075 ., 80,253 .. 48,487... 4,340... 133,080 .. 116.66 
Lancashire... 3 98,135... 6 3 .. 37,289 .. 6,840 .. 109,462 .. 111.54 
0 RRR 3 59,521 |. 35,244 .. 69,073 .. 10,789 .. 115,106 ., 193.39 
British Empire 

Mutual,.... 15,567 .. 10,152 .. 11,518 .. — .. 21,670 ., 139.20 
National Pro- 

vincial ...., ee 9,031 .. 621 15,663 .. 203.28 
Lincolnshire., 2 : . 2,610... 250... 3,417 .. 71.57 
_ l . 8,827 .. 575 .. 14,629 ., 319.76 





824,924 109,118 

It will be observed that in six out of the nine cases a larger amount 
has been expended than has been received: the difference has been made 
up out of capital. The nine offices had the following amounts of capital 
paid-up. The second column shows the total of funds invested and in 
hand, including duty due to Government and some other items. 





SOL, 245 


294,070 904,433 


Paid-up Capital. Funds. 
Royal .ccccccocccccvece BElGyOne vscccesves Satmeon 
Manchester ..........-. 100,000 .......... 189,271 
Equitable .....ccscoccce 40,608 ....0000.- 33,002 
Lancashire ..ccccccccce 144,840 ......00-- 146,482 
WT costuwanscceceses BENE: weeeccesen 86,903 
British Empire Mutual., —_— .seeeeeees 8,601 
National Provincial .... 25,000 .......... 18,471 
Lincolnshire ........... BTOD ncccccccee 10,00 
WB sacscwcnacncdccss TRAD <essecesse 4,880 


The case of companies insuring against loss by fire or other calamities 
is rather different from the life-insurance companies. It is bad enough 
when there is not a sufficient amount of paid-up capital or accumulated 
premiums to mect losses, but not so bad as in life-assuranece. Insurances 
from fire-losses are almost universally merely from year to year, and the 
premiums are not heavy : if a fire-oftice failed to meet a claim, of course 
it would be a great blow to the single insurer, but every other insurer in 
that office could immediately secure himself by insuring in another and 
more substantial company—his loss could not be more than a year’s pre- 
mium; but by the failure of a life-oftice he might incur the loss of many 
premiums, or his family might be left destitute. Of course fire-offices 
and kindred companies ought to have ample capital, and to accumulate a 
considerable portion of their premiums to mect losses, which could only 
be averaged over several years. ‘Take an instance from the blue-book. 
A company exists for insuring against loss by hail-storms: their re- 
ceipts from premiums are from 4000/, to 50002. a year ; their losses in 
four years were 996/., 2482/., 726/., and 3487. respectively—a very great 
variation each year; perhaps some ycar great storms may swell the claims 
very much beyond the highest item given above; but to meet such a 
contingency, beyond a proprietors’ fund of nearly 6000/., and a balance 
of undivided profit of more than 3000Z., there is a reserved fund of 6718/. 
This company, with a very modest yearly expenditure for management, 
has paid only 4 per cent to its sharcholders, and has provided for a rainy 
day—or at any rate for a stormy one: it is one among the few new 
companies that appear to have acted on sound principle and with a wise 
economy. 


London : Printed by Josern Crayton, of 320 in the Strand, County of Middlesex, Printer, at 
the office of Joserm Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the 
West, in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid Josern Cuaron, at 9 
Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Sarvurpay, 6th Serremuer 1856, 
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